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1r\U. ROBERT HENRY, authpr of tbe^< Hit 
•*^ tory of Grejrf;3"tain»written on a newpUn/' 
irv'as the fpn of James H^enry, farj^aer at Muirtown 
in the parifti of St. Ninian's, North Britain, and of 

Jean Galloway daughter of •Galjoway of Bur- 

row-meadow in Stirlingftiire. He Was born pn the 
i8th of February 17 15. ; and having early r^folv- 
ed to devote hioifelf to a literary profeffipn, was 
educated firft under a Mr. John Nicholfon at the 
parifli fchool of St. Ninian's, and for fome time at 
the grammar-fchopl of Stirling. He completed 
his courfe of academical iludy at the univerfity 
of Edinburgh, and afterwards became mafter of 
thegramroar-fchool of Anan. He wasJicenfed to 
preach on the 37th of March 1 746*9 find was tbe 
£nft licentiate of the piefby tery of Anan after ita 
.ereOipn into a feparate prdbytery. Soon after, 
he received a call from a congregation of Prefby- 
4 2 terian 
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vi LIFE OF Dr. HENRY. 

terian diflentexs at Carlifle, where he was ordain- 
ed in November 1 748. In this ftation he remain- 
ed twelve years, and on the 13th of Augu(li76o. 
became pallor of a diflenting congregation in Ber- 
wick upon Tweed. Here he married in 1763., 
Ann Balderfton, daughter of Thomas Balderfton, 
fargeon in Berwickj by whom he had no children, 
but with whom he enjoyed to the end of his life a 
large Ibare of domeftic happinefs. He was re- 
moved from Berwick to be one of the minifters 
of Edinburgh in November 1768.; was minifter 
of the church of the New Grey Friars from that 
time till November 1776.; and then became col- 
league-minifter in the old church, and remained 
in that ftation till his death. The degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity was conferred on him by the uni- 
verlity of Edinburgh ini77o.; and ini774.he was 
tinanimoufly chofen moderator of the general af- 
fembly of the church of Scotland, and is the only 
^erfon on record who obtained that diftinfilion 
the firfl: time he was a member of the aflembly. 
From thefe fa6ls which contain the outlines of 
Dr. Henry's life, few events can be expelled to 
fuit the purpofe of the biographer. Though he 
muft; have been always diftinguifhed among his 
private friends, till he was tranflated to Edin- 
burgh he had few opportunities of being known to 
the public. The compofition of fermons muft 
have occupied a chief part of his time during his 
refidence at Carlifle, and his induftry in that fta- 
tion is known to have rendered his labours in this 
department eafy to him during the reft of his life. 

But 
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LIFE OF Dr. HENRY. vii 

But even there he found leifure for other iludies ; 
and the knowledge of claffical literature, in which . 
he eminently excelled, foon enabled him to ac- 
quire an extent of information which qualified 
him for fomething more important than he. had 
hitherto had in his view. 

Soon after his removal to Berwick, he publiflied 
a icheme for railing a fund for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of Proteftant diflfenting mi- 
nifters in the north of England. This idea wa$ 
probably fuggefted by the profperity of the fujnd 
which had almoil thirty years before been efta- 
bliflied for a provifion to minifters' widows, &c.in 
Scotland. But the fituationsof the clergy of Scot* 
land were very different from the circumftances 
of diflenting minifters in England. Annuities and 
provifions were to be fecured to the families of 
^flenters, without fubjefting the individuals (as 
in Scotland) to a proportional annual contribu- 
tion, and without fuch means of creating a fund 
as could be the fubje^t of an a6l of parliament to 
fecure the annual payments. The acutenefs and 
a^ivity of Dr. Henry furmounted thefe difficul- 
ties ; and, chiefly by his exertions, this ufeful and 
benevolent inftitution commenced about theyear 
1762. The management was entrufted to him for 
feveral years ; and its fuccefs has exceeded the 
mod fanguine exp^e^lations which were formed of 
it. The plan itfelf, now fuflSciently known, it is 
unneceffary to explain minutely. But it is men- 
tioned here, becaufe Dr. Henry was accuilomed 
in the laft years of his life to fpeak of this inftitu- 
, ; A 4 tion 
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tfon with peculiar afieftion, and to rt&eA on ks 
progrefs and utiiify with that kind of fatisfaSlion 
which a good man can only receive from " the 
•* labour of love and of good works/' 

It was probably about the year 1763. thai he firft 
conceived the idea of his hiftory of Great Britain t 
a work akeady eftabh'flied in the public opinion : 
and which will certainly be regarded by pofterity^ 
not only as a book which has greatly enlarged the 
i|)bere of hiftory, and gratifies oCir curiofity on a 
variety of fufe^e^s which fall not within the limits^ 
pr«feribed by preceding hiftorians, but as one of 
the mofl accurate smd authentic repofitories of 
hiftorical information which this country has pro- 
duced. The plan adopted by Dr. Henry, wbicti 
is indtfptitably his own, and its peculiar advan- 
tages,are fufficiently explained in his general pre^ 
face. In every period it arranges, under fepaiate 
heads or chapters, the civil and military hiftory of^ 
Great Britain; the hiftory of religion; the hiftory 
of our conftitution, government, laws, and courts 
of juftice; the hiftory of learning, of learned men^ 
and of the chief feminariesofleaining; thehiftory 
of arts ; the hiftory of commerce, of fiiipfHUg, of 
money or coin, and of the price of commodities ; 
and the hiftory of manners, virtues, vices,cuftoms, 
language, drefs, diet, and amufements. Under 
thefe feven heads, which extend the province of 
an hiftorian greatly beyond its ufual limits, every 
thing curious or interefting in the hiftory of any 
country may be comprehended. But it certainly 
required more Uian a eommon fliare of literary 

courage 
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courage to attempt on to large a ibale a fiibjed 
fo intricate and extenfive as the hiflory of Bri^ 
tain from the invaiion of Julius Cffifar. Tbi^ 
Dr. Henry neither overrated his powers nor his 
induftry, could only have been proved by the 
fuccefs and reputation of his works. 

But he foon found that his refidence atBerwiqk 
was an infuperable obftade to the minute r^ 
fearches which the execution of his plan required^ 
His fituation there excluded him from the means 
of eonfulting the original authorities; and though 
be attempted to find acceis to them by meafir of 
his literary friends, and with their affiftance made 
fome progreisin his work, hia information wasnot- 
withftanding fo incomplete, that he found it im- 
poffible to profecute his plan to his own fatisfac* 
tion, and was at h& compelled to relioquiih it. 

By thefriendfhipof GilbertLaurie, ECq. latelord 
provoft of Edinburgh, and one of His Maj^y's 
coifithiffiofiers of excife in Scotland, who had mar- 
ried the filler of Mrs. Henry, be was removed to 
Edinburgh in 176S. ; and to this eveht the public 
are indebted for his profecution of the Hiftory of 
Great Britain. His accefs to the public libraries, 
attd the means of ftipplying the SEiaterials which 
thefe did not afibrd him, were from that time uied . 
with £0 much dili^nce and perfeverance, titat the 
firft volume of his Hiilory in quarto was publiihed 
in 1771., thefecond in 1774., the third in 1,777., 
the iburth in 1781., and the fifth (which brings 
down tlie hiftory to the acceffion of Henry VIL) 
in 1785. The fubyeift of thiefe voktmes exwwpre- 

h^nds 
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LIFE OF Dr. HENRY. 

hends the moft intricate and obfcure periods of 
our biftory ; and when we confider the fcanty and 
fcattered materials which Dr. Hfenry has digefted, 
and the accurate and minute information which 
he has given us under every chapter of his work, 
we muft have a high opinion both of the learn- 
ing and induftry of the author, and of the vigour 
and aftivity of his mind ; efpecially when it is 
added, that he employed no amanuenfis, but 
completed the manufcript with his own hand ; 
and that, excepting the firft volume, the whole 
bo6k, fuch as it is, was printed from the original 
copy. Whatever corre6lions were made on it, 
were inferted by interlineations, or in revifing the 
proof-ftieets. He found it necefTary, indeed, to 
confinehimfelf to afirft copy, from an unfortuirate 
tremor in his hand,whichmadewriting extremely 
inconvenient, which obliged him to write with 
his paper on a book placed on his knee inftead 
of a table, and which unhappily increafed to 
fuch a degree that in the laft years of his life 
he was often unable to take his vi6luals without 
affiftance. An attempt which he made after the 
publication of the fifth volume to employ an ama- 
nuenfis did not fucceed. Never having been ac- 
cufi;omed to di6tate his compofitions, he found it 
impoffible to acquire a new habit ^ and though he 
perfevered but a few days in the attempt, it had a 
fenfible effect on his health, which he never after- 
wards recovered. — Anauthorhasnorighttoclaim 
indulgence, and i% flill lefs entitled to credit from 
the public, for any thing which can be afcribed to 
negligence in committing his manufcripts to the 

prefsj 
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prefs; but confidering the difBculties which Dr. 
Henry furmounted, an d the accurate refearch and 
information which diftinguiih his hiftory, the cir- 
cumftances which have been mentioned are far 
from being uninterefting, and muft add confider- 
ably to theopinion formed of his merit among men 
who are judges of what he has done. He did not 
profefs toftudy the ornaments of language; but 
his arrangement is uniformly regular and natural, 
and his ftyle fimple and perfpicuous. More than 
this he has not attempted, and this cannot be 
denied him. He believed that the time which 
might be fpent in polifliing or rounding a fen- 
tence, was more ufefuUy employed in invefti- 
gating and afcertaining a fa6t : and as a book 
of fa6ls and folid information, fupported by au- 
thentic documents, his Hiftory will ftand a 
comparifon with any other Hiftory of the fame 
period. 

But Dr. Henry had other difficulties to furmount 
than thofe which related to the compofition of his 
work. Not having been able to tranfadl with the 
bookfellers to his latisfa6lion, the five volumes 
were originally publilhed at the rifle of the author. 
When the firft volume appeared, it was cenfured 
with an unexampled acrimony and perfeverance. 
Magazines, reviews, and even newfpapers, were 
filled with abufive remarks and invedlives, in 
which both the author and the book were treated 
with contempt and fcurrility. When an authorhas 
once fubmitted his works to the public, he has no 
right to complain of the jti/l feverity of criticifm. 
But Dr. Henry had to contend with the inveterate 

fcorn 
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tcotn of hialignity. In compliance with the ufual 
diftom, he had permitted afer noon to be publiflied 
which he had preached before the Society in Scot- 
landforpropagatingCbriftian Knowledge in 1 773^ 
a compofition containing pUiin good fenie on a 
common fubjedl, from which he expelled no re- 
putation. This was eagerly feized on by the ad- 
verfaries of his Hiflory, and torn to pieces with a 
virulence and afperity which no want of merit in 
the iermon could juftify or explain. An anony- 
mous letter had appeared in a newfpaper to vindt^ 
cate the Hiftory from fome of the unjuft cenfures 
which had been publifhed, and aflerting from the 
real merit and accuracy of the book the author's 
title to the approbation of the public. An anfvrer 
appeared in the courfe of the following week, 
charging him, in terms equally confident and inde- 
cent, with having written this letter in his own 
praife. The eflTorts of malignity feldom fail to 
defeat their purpofe, and to recoil on thofe who 
direfl; them. Dr. Henry had many friends, and 
till lately had not difcovered that he had any ene- 
mies. But the author of the anonymous vindica- 
tion was unknown to him, till the learned and 
refpe6lable Dr. Macqueen, from the indignation 
excited by the confident petulance of theanfwer, 
informed him that the letter had been written by 
him. Thefe anecdotes are ftill remembered. The 
abufe of theHiftory, which began inScOtland, was 
renewed in fome of the periodical puWications in 
South Britain ; though it is juftice to add (witliout 
meaning to refer to the candid obfervations of 
Engfifll critics), that in both 'kingdoflas the afpe- 
rity 
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rity originated ia the iame quarter, and that para* 
gi-aphs and criticifms written at Edinburgh Were 
printed in London. The iame fpirit appeared in 
Stri^ures publiflied on the fecond and third vo- 
lumes; but by this time it had in a great meafure 
loft the attention of the public. The malevolence 
was fufficiently underftood, and had long before 
become fatal to the circulation of the periodical 
paper from which it originally proceeded. The 
book, though printed for the author, had fold be- 
yond his moil fanguine expectations ; and had 
received both praife and patronage from men d 
the firft literary characters in the kingdom : and 
thoughyfrom the alarm which had been raifedjthe 
bookfellers did not venture to purchafe the pro- 
perty till after the publication of the fifth volume, 
the work was eftablifiied in the opinion of the 
public^ and at lad rewarded the author with a 
high degree of celebrity, which he happily lived 
to enjoy. 

In an article relating to Dr. Henry's life, not td 
have mentioned the oppofition which his Hiftory 
encountered, would have been both 9ffe&Ation 
and injuftice. The fa£is are fufficiently remem^ 
bered, and are unfortunately too recent to be 
more minutely explained. That they contri. 
buted at iir(^ to retard the fale of the work is 
undeniable, and may be told without regret 
now that its reputation is eftabliflied. The book 
has raifed itfelf to eminence as a Hiftory of 
Great Britain by its own merits; and the meant 
employed to obftrudl its progrefe have only 
i^rved to embelUlb its fuccefs. 

Dr. 
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• Dr. Henry was no doubt encouraged from the 
firft by the decided approbation of fome of his 
literary friends, who were allowed to be the moll 
competent judges of his fubjedl ; and in particu- 
lar by one of the mod eminent hiftorians of the 
prefent age, whofe hiftory of the fame periods 
juftly poffefles the higheft reputation. The fol- 
lowing chara6ler of the firft and fecond volumes 
was drawn up by that gentleman, and is well en- 
•titled to be inferted in a narrative of Dr. Henry's 
life. " Thofe who profefs a high efteem for the 
" firft volume of Dr. Henry's Hiftory, I may ven- 
** ture to fay, are almoft as numerous as thofe who 
\" have perufed it, provided they be competent 
*** judges of a work of that nature, and are ac- 
•" quainted with the difficulties which attend fuch 
*" an undertaking. Many of thofe who had. been 
** fo well pleafe(i with the firft were impatient to 
'•* fee the fecond volume, which advances into a 
"field more delicate and interefting; but the 
*« Do6lor hath fhown the maturity of his judg- 
^•* ment, as in all the reft, fo particularly in giving 
*« no performance to the public that might appear 
^' crude or hafty, or compofed before he had fully 
" colle6led and digefted the materials. I ven- 
" ture with great fincerity to recommend this 
" volume to the perufal of every curious reader 
" who .defires to know the ft ate of Great Bri- 
" tain, in a period which has hitherto been 
*^ regarded as very obfcure, ill fupplied with 
" writers, and not pofTefTed of a fingle one that 
" deferves the appellation of a good one. It is 
" wonderful what an inftru6live, and even enter- 
lo " taining 
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** taining book the Doftor has been able to com- 

** pofe from fuch unpr6mifing materials: Tantum 

*^ Jeries junduraqtie pollet. When we fee thofe 

** barbarous ages delineated by fo able a pen, we 

** admire the oddnefs and Angularity of the man- 

" ners, cuftoms, and opinions of the times, and 

V feem to be introduced into a new world ; but 

*' we are ftill more furprifed, as well as intereft- 

•* ed, when we refledt that thofe ftrange perfon- 

*' ages were the anceftors of the prefent inhabit- 

*' aiits of this ifland. The objeft of an antiquary 

** hath been commonly diftinguiflied from thatof 

*' an hiftorian ; for though the latter (hould enter 

*' into the province (rfthe former, it is thought 

** that it ihould only be quanto bajiuj that is, fo far 

*' as is neceffary, without comprehending all the 

^* minute difquifitions which give fuch. fupreme 

•^* pleafure to the mere antiquary. Our learned 

" author hath fully reconciled thefe two charac- 

" ters. His hiftorical narrative is as full as thofe 

*'^ remote times feem to demand, and at the fame 

'* time his inquiries of the antiquarian kind omit 

" nothing which can be an obje6l of doubt or 

'*' curiofity. The one as well as the. other is de- 

** livered with great perfpicuity, and no lefs pro- 

** priety, which are the true ornaments of this 

" kind of writing. AH fuperfluous embellifh- . 

. *^ ments are avoided ; and the reader will hardly 

" find in our language any performance that 

^ unites together fo perfectly the two great 

" points of entertainment and inftru6lion/* — 

The gentleman who wrote this cKaraflier died 

before the publication of the third yplume. * 

* The quarto EdiiiQn in fix Volumes is referred to throughout* 

The 
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The prc^efs of Dr Henry's work introduced 
him to more extenfive patronage, and in particular 
to the notice and efteem of the late Earl of Man£> 
field. That vefterable nobleman, who was ib well 
entitled to the gratitude and admiration of bis 
country, thoughtthemeritof Dr. Henry*sHiftory 
fo confiderable, that, without any folicitation, 
afjfcer the publication of the fourth volume, he ap- 
plied perfonally to His Msyefty to bellow on the 
author fome mark of his royal favour. In confe« 
quence of this Dr. Henry was informed by a let- 
ter from Lord Stormont, then Secretary of State, 
of His Majefty's intention to confer on him an 
annual penfion for life, of lool. ^^ confidering 
^ his diftinguiflied talent$ and great literary 
^' merit, and the importance of the very ufefql 
^ and laborious work in which he was fo fuccefs-i 
«^ fully engaged, as titles to his royal counte- 
^< nance and favour.'^ The warrant was iflued on 
the 28th of May 1781. ; and his right to the pen^ 
fion commenced from the 5th of April preced- 
ing. This penfion he ei^oyed till his death, and 
always confidered it as inferring a new obligation 
to perfevere fl;eadily in the profecqtion of hk 
work. From the Earl of Mrasfield he received 
ttiany other teftimonies of efl;eem both as a man 
and as an author, which he was often heard tq 
mention with the moft afle&ionate gratitude. 
The o6tavo edition of his Hiftory, publiihed in 
1788., was inferibed to his lonUhip. The quarto 
. edition had been dedicated to the King. 

The property of the work had hitlierto remainecl 
with bimfelfi bat in April 178^, yfben an o^aVo 

6 edi^ioa 
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eAtion was intended, he conveyed the property 
tm Meflh. Cadell and Strahan for the fum of 
. j?ioo0 i referving to himfelf what flill remained 
unfold of the quarto edition. Dr. Henry had 
kept very accurate accounts of the fales from 
the time*of the original pui)lication ; and after 
his laft tranladtion he found that his real profits 
ba/^ amounted in the whole to about ^3300 ; a 
ftriking proof of the intrinfic merit of a work 
which had forced its way to the public efteem^ 
in Ipite of the malignant oppofition with which 
the firft volumes had to ftruggle. 

' The profecution of his hiftory had been Dr. 
Henry's favourite objeft for almod thirty years 
if his life. He had naturally a found conftitu- 
tron, and a more equal and larger portion of 
animal fpirits than is commonly pofiefled by lite- 
tMy men: but from the year 1785 his bodily 
ftrength was fenfibly impaired : notwithftanding 
this he perfifted fteadily in preparing his fixjh 
volume, which brings down the hiftory to the 
acceffion of Edward VI., and it is now publifhed 
by his executors j they flatter themfelves that it 
will be found entitled to the fame favourable re- 
ception from the public Which has been given te 
the former volrAnes. It was written under the 
diftidvantages of bad health and great weaknefs 
of body. The tremulous motipn of his hand had 
Uicreafed fo as to render writing much more dif- 
ficult to him than it had ever been : but the 
vigour of his mind and his ardour were unim- 
|)aired y and, independent of the general cha- 
VOL. I. a rafter 
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ra3:er of bis .works, the pbfthuinoas Ivolume will) 
be a laftmg monument of theftreiigth of hiff fa-; 
culties, and of the litierary induftry and <perfe*. 
verince which ended only with his}Ufe. > ;.! Ijn 

Dr. Henry's original plan extended fromjthe: 
invafidn of Britain by the Romans to the prefent 
times: and men of literary curiofity mull tegteti 
that he has not lived to complete his deflgn ;» 
but he has certainly finifhed the moft diflBcult 
parts of his fubje£t« The periods after the ae- 
ceffion of Edward VL, afford materials moire, 
ample, better digefted, and much more witbinr* 
the reach of common readers. i , * 

The works of an author make fo confiderablQ 
a part of his perfonal hiftory , that the account 
of them is in danger of encroaching on the place 
which ought to be referved for his private JUfe» 
But though Dr. Henry's qharafter as 5. man was 
fufficiently interefting, his death is too recent 
to permit the minutenefs of a biographer. An 
accoiint of his habits, his friendihips, hh amufei» 
ments, his convivial intercourfe, fuch as^a readef 
of narcatives of this fort experts, cannot hp 
given to thofe who fliared in his fociety, with^ 
out mixing the hiftory of the living with the 
charai^er of the dead. Nothing but what 13 
general can be faid i and much mufl therefor^^ 
be withheld which a friend might wifti to rqad, 
and which might gratify the curiofity of i 
ftranger. - 

. Though his literary engagements might have 
been fuppofed to have given him fiifficient em- 
' ploypaent. 
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ployment, he always found time fof.wbat he be* 
lieved to be'objed:s of public utility^ as ^eU as 
for the offices of private > ftiendftiip. In pubUc 
life no man was more fteady,o!r aftive in purfu- 
ing'his purpofe, or fought the ^means of attftip7 
ing it ;with more integrity. As an ^ccle^fiaftical 
man, he followed the unbiased di^At^ <^ his 
own mind, uniformly promoting the I9eafui;es 
which he thought moft for the int^reft of reli-^ 
gion,arid of his country, and perfevering in the 
principles he avowed, though in the general at 
fembly they moft frequently led him to be in-r 
eluded in the votes of the minority. Of the 
pubKc focieties of Edinburgh he was 4lw^s pne 
of the moft ufeful and indefatigable ni^mb(srs } 
regular in his attendance as long 9s his health 
permitted him, and always pure in his inten- 
tions. But in ferving and affifting his ppvate 
friends, (he difcovered an ardour and ^ivity 
through his whole life more interefting than the 
moft diftinguifhed literary fam^ ; even the fons 
of thofe who had. once been his con^panions, 
were certain of every affiftanpe in his power, if 
he thought they deferved it ; and no confidera- 
tion could perfuade him to de&rt a man wliom 
he efteemed, or whom he believed to h^ve % 
<Aaxm on his friendfliip* He was particularly 
attentive to young men who were prpfecuting 9 
literary education. He had himfelf experienced 
ilifficulties in his youth, and mentioned then) 
often as motives which he could not refift, to 
^^ the induftry and merit of other .men. Hi^ 
i i ^ ^ activity 
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aftivity to ferve his friends was alwa}i5 accoin- 
panied with an eameftnefs aitd good Will, tvhich 
added greatly to the obligations he donfcrred. 
BeSdis his friends, Ke was particularly attentive 
to lifs relations; oif whom he had a number^ 
Whole circumftances were not opnlent ; with 
therir he fhared his good fortune, as foon as the 
profits 0f hjs book enabled him to be ufeful to 
thefn ; atid, with the exception of an anhuity 
to Mrs. Henry, and a few fmall legacies, left 
them by his will all the property he had ac* 
quired. . His penfion and the profits of his book 
had placed him at laft in eafy circumflances^ 
and enabled him to do for his relations what 
gave gi'^at fatisfa6fcion td his worthy and bene^ 
- volent mind; 

Dr. Henry was naturally fond of fodiety; xrad 
few men ever enjoyed fociety more pcrfefitly, or 
^ i^ere ca^ible of contributing £b much to thi 
pleafiires of convferfation* Notwithflatading. his 
literary purftiits, he was always ready to rtiafce 
one in a party of his friends ; and attached 
himfelf to pleafant and refpedlable companions 
wherever he found them, without any regard to 
the competitions or contrary opinions which un** 
tinhappily fo often prevent worthy men frdm a£» 
fociating. His extenfive knowledge, his ch^r- 
fulnefs and pleafantry, his inexhauftible fund of 
humour and anecdote, would have made him it 
diftinguilhed chara^er among any defdription 
of men, although he had had no pretenfions as 
an author. His great extent of Iblid inforrfta- 

tion 
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tion give a variety to* his cbnverfation, to which 
much was added by his talents for convivial plea- 
fiintry. He had a ftory or anecdote ready for 
every occafion, and adapted to every fubje6l; 
and was peculiarly happy in fele6ling the cir- 
cumilances which could render it interefting 
and pointed. If the fame narratives were fome- 
times repeated, a circumftance which was un- 
avoidable, they were always feafoned with a new 
reliih, and even thofe who lived mod with him, 
have feldom been in his company without hear- 
ing from him fomething which was as new to 
them as to ftrangers.' His character was uniform 
to the end. He converfed with the ardour and 
even with the gaiety of youth long after hiji 
bodily ftrength had yielded to the infirmities of 
age } and even within a few days of his death, 
which he was every day expefting, he could 
mix 9.necdotes and pleafantry with the mod fe- 
rious difcourfe. 

For feveral years he had fpent a part of every 
ibafon at M41nfield, a country-houfe with a few 
acres furrounding it, about twenty miles from 
Edinburgh, of which he had a leafe for^his own 
life and Mrs. Henry's. He had been attracted 
to this fituation by its vicinity to his friend Mr. 
. I^urie's eftate, to whofe family he had always 
an affe^onate attachment. Here he profecuted 
his fludies without interri;^tion ; and amuled 
himfelf with fuch improvements and alterations^ 
on hiA fmall farm as his convenience or his fancy 
foggefted to hini. H^ built a fmall coom for a 
a 3 library. 
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libr Jiry, :which Jie had furrounde^ with trees, arid 
infcrijyed .^^ Otio et Mtifis ;'' and, the fituation 
admitting of it, he fitted up on the ground floor 
e place for a cold bathj^ which his phyficians 
Jbad diredted him to ufe j on the door of which 
he had written^ " Be eafily pleafed ;'* acircum- 
ftance highly chara6berifl;ical of his own tempeif 
jn the common a^irs of life. , : . r 

\ His health had been gradually declining fince 
jthe year 1785. He had been unable to preach 
for feveral years, and an afliftant had fupplied his 
place. On this account he fpent more of hi? 
time than ufual at Milnfield. Till the fummer of 
17^0 he was able to purfue his ftudies, though 
;not without fome interruptions j but at . that 
j;irae, thpugh he had no particular difeafe, a uni- 
yerfal relaxation and debility aflured him that his 
cpnftitution was exhaufled. What rendered his 
fituation more deprefling flill, Mrs. Henry had 
for fome time difcovered fymptoms of a cataradt 
on her eyes, which in 1790 reduced her.tb a ftate 
qCalinoft total blindnefsi In the month of AUt 
gufl he accompanied hei^ to Edinburgh, where ihe 
fubmitted to an operation, which was fo far un- 
fuccefsful, that fhe did not recover her light 
during his life. From the time of his return to 
Milnfield in September, his flrength was fenfibly 
diminiflied $ and he was ibon convinced that he 
had but a fe^ weeks to live. No man could 
iQeet death with more equanimity or fortitude^ ot 
with a fortitude derived from better fources.: He 
mentioned hid death eafily, and often as an. event 
^\ 14 . which 
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WbicH in his fituatioh was defirable, feniiUe that 
from the €xha\jil:ed ftate of his body he coijld pq 
Joh^er enjoy this world, or be ufefiil in it ; and 
expreffing in the moft expKcit terms his firm per^ 
fuafipn of the great dodlrioes of Chriftianity, ariid 
the full Expectation he derived from theni of 
"life and immortality through Jefiis- Chi id out 
.** Lord.'* His faculties were perfedlly entire ; 
nor could any change be obferved in his manner 
or converfation with his friends^r He was rievev 
confined to bed, and converfed eafily till wathift 
a few hours of his death. He had a ftrength of 
niind which falls to the lot of few ; and Pro- 
Tidence permitted him to preferve the full pof- 
feffibn:bf it. ^ ; < 

^ A few days^before his death be executed a 
deed, \ylHch he dilated himfelf, by which h^ > 

jAilppped bis iQoll^ion of books to the magif- 
trates, . townrQO^ncil, and prelby tery of Linlith* 
gow, as the foun.4ation of a public library j under 
certain regulations and conditions whidi he ex- 
prefled vepy.diftinftly, and by means of which 
•be fl^tli^lQid* himfelf that a library might at laft 
4>eo created^ which might contribute to diffufe 
knowledge and literature in thecountry. v This 
idea had been fuggefted to him by his experienqe 
in the public utility of libraries of this fort, 
which had been efl;abliflied at Berwick and at 
Kelfo. By fuch inftitutions the means of know- 
ledge may be obtained in remote fituations at a 
fmall expence, and are eafily circulated among 
^e diiSerent orders of men ; and though his coU 
a 4 le6tion 
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ledtion of books was not a large one, he believed 
that the inilitytion required only to be begun 
tinder proper regulations, and might foon be- 
come confiderable if proper attention fhould he 
given to it. His intentions \yere certainly pure ; 
and the rules he fuggefled well fuited to the de- 
fign. The magiftrates of Linlithgow have pre- 
pared a room, and curators for the management 
of the library have' been chofen in terms of the 
deed. The public have reafon to expe^ from 
them every thing by whicji they can promote 
the benevolent and refpe6lable intentions of the 
foqnder. He gave very minute dire6lions with 
regard to his affairs, and even didtated a lift (^ 
his friends whom he wiftied to be prefent at his 
funeral ; and with a conftitution quite worn out, 
died on the 24th of November 1790., in the 
feventy-third year of his age. He was buried 
In the church-yard of Polmont, where a mono- 
ment is ere6led to his memory. 

Dr. Henry's perfonal virtues will not be foon 
forgotten . Among his friends he will always be 
remembered with tendemefs ; add his character 
as an author will be refpe^led by pofterity, long 
after the events of his private life fhall become 
too diftant to be interefting. 
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THE JtlGHT HONOURABLE 

William Earl of Mansfield, 

ejfc. ^c. ^c. 



MY LORD, 

TF the merits of this Work were as 
confpicuous as the dignity and 
virtues of its. illuftrious Patrons, it 
would be well entitled to the attention 
and favour of the Public. I had the 
honour to dedicate the firft imprefHon 
of it to our Moft Gracious Sovereign, 
the generous, munificent promoter of 
every laudable undertaking. I have 
now the honour to dediicate this itn- 
preffion, of it to Your Lordftiip, whofe 

extra- 
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extraordinary talents, furpriling pene- 
tration, perfuafive eloquence, con- 
fummate wifdom,'"and inflexible inte- 
grity in the adminiftration of juftice, 
have long been the objects of r univer- 
fal admiration. I acknowledge that 
1 am not unwilling to let the ^orld 
and pofterity know (if any thing of 
mine fhall reach pbfterity) that I had 
. the happinefs to be encouraged in the 
profecution of this Work by one of 
the moft virtuous Monarchs that ever 
adorned a ' throne, and by one of the 
wifeft, beft,; and greateft njen of the 
age in which I lived* Whik I con- 
tinue to enjoy that encourag^fifi^ot, 
and the Jncreafing fevpur of tl»e Pub- 
lic, I Ihair proceed in the ei^ecution 
. of my plan with all the aJ;tention; a|id 
'fidelity .of ■which I am capablje, and 
all the expedition the! ftate of my 
-health and the';dutje8. of my 'ftatipn 
win pfiririjt. ' ; ; : ; ;:; 

That 
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That the Almighty Ruler of the 
World may prolong Your Lordfhip's 
Valuable life to a very lengthened 
period, and after a long, happy, and 
honourable life, exalt you to a ftate 
of pure and fublime felicity that fhall 
never end, is the fincerc and fervent 
prayer of, 

MV LORD, 
Your Lordfliip's 
Moil humble and 
Moil obedient Servant^ 

ROBERT HENRY. 
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THE 

GENERAL PREFACE, 



THIS History of Great Britain is written Necessity 
on a plan so different from that of any [ect of the 
fbrn)«r history of this islafad, oi' indeed of any P«^e^«* 
other cotflintify i that it is necessary to lay before 
tbereader-— A plain account of the 

CHIEF DESIGN AND OBJECT OF THIS 
WORK :-^A DELI J^EATION OF THE PLAN 

ON wifiCH IT IS written: — And, A FEW 

OBSERVATIONS ON THti PROBABLE AND 
EXPECTED ADVANTAGES OF THAT PLAN- 

The chief design then of this work is this : Chief dc- 
— ^To give the reader a concise account of the o§wt"of 
most impoitant events which have happened the work. 
in Great Britain, from the first invasion of it 
by the Romans, under Julius Caesar, to the 
present times ; together with a distinct view 
of the religion, laws,learningyarts, commerce, 
and manners of its inhabitants, in every age 
between these twp periods. It is intended to 

draw 
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draw a faithful picture of the characters and 
circumstances of our ancestors from age to 
age, both in public and in private life ; to 
describe, in their genuine colours, the great 
aclionsttley perform^,and thedisgrapesthey 
sustained ; the liberties they enjoyed, and the 
thraldom to which they were subjected ; the 
knowledge, natural, moral, and religious, with 
which tliey were illtiminated, arid the dark- 
ness in which they were involve^ ; the arts 
' ' ' they practised, and the commerce they car- 
ried oni; the virtues with which they were 
adornfed, Sind the vices with whichthey wjc^ 
iiifeeted^ the pleasures and amusements in 
whJch thtey delighted, and the distresses and 
iniserie^ to. which they were exposed ; not 
^mittihg^^ 6ven thei if fleeting fashions, and 
^ver-ehMging customs and modes of life, 
when they can be discovered. This, it is 
:] lioped, will give tlie reader as clear, full and 
just ideas of Great Britain, and of its inha- 
bitants, in every age, as can reasonably be 
desired, or, at least, as can nmV be obtained 
frorii the faithful records of history. 

To accomplish this very extensive design 
within as narrow limits as possible, the author 
hath endeavoured to express every thing in 

the 
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the fewest and j>)ainest words ; to avoid all 
digressions and repetitions ; and to arrange 
his materials in the most regular order, ac^ 
cording to the following plan : 

/ The whole work is divided into ten books. PJan of 
Each book begins and ends at some remai*k^ ^ ^^^ * 
able revolution^ and contains the history and 
delineation of the first of these revolutions, 
and #f the intervening period . Every one of 
these ten books is uniformly divided into 
seven chapters, which do not carry on tb^ 
thread of the history one after another, as in 
other works of this kind ; but all the seven 
chapters of the saifae book begin at the skmft 
point of time, run parallel to one another; 
and aid together ; each chaptCT presenting 
the reader with the history of one particular 
object. For example ; . 

- The first chapter of each book contains the 
civil and miUtary liistory of Great Britain, in 
the period which is the subject of that bookl 
The second chapter of the same book con^ 
tains the history of reli^on, or the ecclesias- 
tical history of Britain, in the same period. 
The third chapter, contains the histOTy of our 
constitution, government, laws, and courts 
,of justice. The fourth chapter comprdiends 
the history of learning, of learned men, and 
. ,; of 
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of the chief seminaries of learning. The 
fifth chapter contains the history of the arts, 
both useful and ornamental, necessary and 
pleasing. The sixth chapter is entiployed in! 
giving the history of commerce, of shipping, 
o£ money or coin, and of the prices of com- 
modities* Tte sev^h and last chafrtjer of 
the same book contains the history of the 
manners, virtues, vices, remarkable customs, 
language, dress, diet, and diversions of the 
people of Great Britain, in the same period; 
3^s plan is regularly and strictly pursued 
from the beginning to the end of this work : 
. so that each of the ten books of which it 
consists, may be considered as a complete 
work in itself, as far as it reaches ; and also 
as a perfect pattern and model of all the 
other books. 

To render this plan still more perfectly re- 
gular and uniform in all its parts, the author 
hath disposed the materials of all the chapters 
of the same number, in all the ten books, in 
the same order, as far as tl^ subjects treated 
of in these chapters would permit. For ex- 
ample: The arts, which are the subject of thq 
fifth chapter of every book, are disposed one 
after another in the same order of succession, 
in all the fifth chapters through the whole 

work. 
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work. The same may be said of all the 
other chapters, whose subjects are capable of 
being disposed in a regular order jand ar- 
rangement. By this means, as every book 
is a perfect model of all the other books of 
this work, so every chapter is also a perfect 
model of all the other chapters of the same 
number. It is thought unnecessary to at- 
tempt to carry order and regularity of me- 
thod further than this. It is even imagined, 
that any endeavour to do this would defeat - 
its own design, by rendering the plan too 
intricate and artificial. 

Such is the plan upon which the following 
work is written. That it is new will not be 
disputed. The advantages of it (if the au- Advan- 
thor is not mistaken) are so many and ob- J^?^^ ^^^ 
vious, that they might be safely trusted to 
the discovery of every intelligent reader. It 
may not however be improper to subjoin a 
few short observations on the probable and 
expected advantages of this plan. For, 
though these observations may appear su- 
perfluous to many, they may be useful to 
some. 

By this plan the sphere of history will be ift advan- 
very much enlarged, and many useful and 
entertaining subjects introduced into it, which 

VOL. I. b were 
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were formerly excluded. The far greatest 
number of our historians have given us only 
a detail of our civil, military, and ecclesiastical 
affairs : a few of them have inserted occa- 
sional dissertations on our constitution, go- 
vernment, and laws : but not one of them 
hath given, or so much as pretended or de- 
signed to give, any thing like a history of 
learning, arts, commerce, and manners. All 
that we find in the very best of our histo- 
rians, on these interesting subjects, area few 
cursory remarks, which serve rather to excite 
than gratify our curiosity. Are these sub- 
jects then unworthy of a place in history ; 
especially in the history of a country where 
learning, arts, commerce, and pohteness 
flourish ? Doth not the ingenious scholar, 
who hath enlarged and enhghtened the fa- 
culties of the human mind ; the inventive 
artist, who hath increased the comforts and 
conveniences of human life; the adven- 
turous merchant or mariner, who hath dis- 
covered unknown countries, and opened new 
sources of trade and wealth ; deserve a place 
in the annals of his country, and in the grate- 
ful remembrance of posterity ; as well as even 
the good prince, the wise politician, or the 
victorious general ? Can we form just ideas 

of 
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of the characters and circumstances of our 
ancestors, by viewing them only in the flames 
of civil and religious discord, or in the fields 
of blood and slaughter ; without ever attend- 
ing to their conduct and condition, in the 
more permanent and peaceful scenes of so- 
cial life ? Are we now in possession of pro- . 
digious stores of natural, moral, and religious 
knowledge ; of a vast variety of elegant and 
useful arts ; of an almost unbounded trade, 
which pours the productions of every cli- 
mate at our feet; to all which our fore- 
fathers were once strangers ? and have we 
no curiosity to know, at what time, by what 
degrees, and by whose means, we have been 
enriched with these treasures of learning, 
arts, and commerce ? It is impossible. Such 
curiosity is natural, laudable, and useful ; and 
it is hoped, that this attempt to gratify it 
by comprehending these important objects 
within the bounds of history, will be received 
by the Public with some degree of favour. 

As by this plan the sphere of history is 2d advan^ 
very much enlarged, so its order and regu- ^*^* • 
larity are not only preserved, but even very 
much improved; and, by this means, the 
reader is presented with variety without con- 
cision, which is of all things the most agree- 
b2 able. 
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able. Writers of the greatest genius find it 
no easy task to form civil, military, and ec- 
clesiastical affairs, into one easy, clear, and 
unperplexed narration. It is sometimes al- 
most indispensably necessary to break off the 
thread of one story, before it is brought to 
a proper period, in order to introduce and 
bring forward another, of a very different 
kind . This unavoidably occasions some con- 
fusion. The reader's attention is diverted, 
the gratification of his curiosity is disagree- 
ably suspended, and it is sometimes so long 
before he is brought back to his former track, 
that it is hardly possible for him to recollect 
the scattered members of the same narration, 
and to form distinct conceptions of the whole. 
Examples of some degree of perplexity, pro- 
ceeding from this cause, might be produced 
(if it were not unnecessary and invidious) 
from the works of our most justly admired 
historians : and the compilations of many 
others are, on this account, little better than 
a heap of undigested materials. For this 
reason, it would have been equally absurd 
and vain, to have attempted to form all the 
various subjects which compose the following 
work, into one continued narration. This 
could have produced nothing but a perfect 

chaos 
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chaos of confusion. But by the present plan^ 
all this danger of intricacy and confusion is 
avoided. The materials belonging to one 
subject are divided, without violence or in- 
jury, from those belonging to another ; and 
each of them are formed into a separate nar- 
ration, which is conducted, from beginning . 
to end, without inten^uption, or the inter- 
vention of any foreign matter. By this 
means, every thing appears distinct and 
clear ; and the reader pursues one subject to 
an end, before he enters upon ^mother. 

It will probably appear to many readers 3d advan* 
no small advantage, that by this plan they ^^^' 
will have an opportunity of indulging their 
peculiar tastes, and of studying, with the 
greatest attention, those particular subjects in 
the history of their country, which seem to 
them most useful and agreeable in them- 
selves, or most suitable to their respective 
ways of life, without being obliged to travel 
through long and tedious details of other 
things, for which they have little relish. The 
soldier, for example, and those who take de- 
light in reading of battles, sieges, and mili- 
tary operations, will find every thing of that 
nature in the several first chapters, and in the 
b 3 section 
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section on the art of war in the fifth chapters* 
The clergy and others, who desire to be 
particularly informed of the religious senti- 
ments and practices of the people of this 
country in every age ; and to know the va- 
rious changes and revolutions which have 
happened in the churches of Britain, fi'om 
the first introduction of Christianity^ to the 
present times ; will obtain all the satisfaction 
which this work can give them on these 
heads, by perusing the second chapters. 
The politician, the lawyer, the gentleman, 
and all others, who wish to be acquainted 
with the many changes which have been 
made in the constitution, government, and 
laws of their country, in that long succession 
of ages which have elapsed since the first in- 
vasion of the Romans, will have recourse to 
the third chapters, for the gratification of 
their curiosity on these subjects. The several 
fourth chapters will afford the most agree- 
able and useful entertainment to the scholar; 
the fifth to the artist; and the sixth to the 
merchant. The subjects which are treated 
of in the several seventh chapters are so 
many and various, and have been so little 
attended to in history, that it is hoped these 

chapters 
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chapters will be universally agreeable, and 
that readers of every class will find some- 
thing in them suited to their taste. 

It is not perhaps one of the least ad van- 4thad- 
tages of this plan, that it obliges the writer to ^°^^^^* 
give a constant anxious . attention to every 
part of his subject, in every period , without 
omission or relaxation. When a few inci- 
dental observations only are to be made on 
some subjects, such as laws, learning, arts, 
commerce, and manners, as it were by the 
bye, no very great or constant attention to 
these subjects is required in the writer. The 
consideration of them may be dropt and re- 
sumed by him at pleasure, without his in- 
curring any blame, or disappointing the ex- 
pectation of his reader. But when a writer, 
by the very plan of his work, obhges him- 
self to give a distinct continued narration on 
every one of these subjects, in every period, 
in its proper place and order; more dili- 
gence in collecting, and more care in ar- 
ranging his materials, on all these subjects, 
becomes indispensably necessary. In this 
case, if but any one particular subject, under 
any one general head (as that of agriculture, 
for example, in the history of arts), is omit- 
ted, or even superficially treated, in any one 
b 4 period^ 
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period, it is a direct violation of the esta- 
blished plaii, a manifest defect and iinper^ 
faction, which can hardly escape the ohser-r 
vation of any attentive reader. For the more 
perfectly regular any plan is,^ the more exact 
and constant attention is required in the exe- 
cution of it, and the more easily are its de- 
fects discovered. 

But enough, perhaps too much, hath been 
already said of the probable and expected 
advantages of the plan of the intended work* 
This is a topic on which it doth not very well 
become an author to dilate. For since it ii^ 
the undoubted prerogative of the reader to 
judge for himself, with freedom and candour 
both of the plan and execution ; it would be 
paying but an ill compliment to his penetrar 
tion, and even to the work itself, to suppose 
that it was necessary to give a long minute 
detail of its advantages. 

Caution. Nothing can be more inconsistent with that 
perfect integrity, ami sacred regard to truth, 
which are so essential to the character of a 
good historian, than to attempt to raise ex- 
pectations in the public, which an author is 
not able, or doth not design, to gratify. To 
prevent all suspicions of any thing of that 
kind, on the present occasion, it is proper to 

acquaint 
8 
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acquaint the reader, that he is not to expect a 
thorough minute investigation of all the 
various subjects which are introduced into the 
following Work. To have attempted this, 
would have js wdled this history into a library ; 
and would have rendered many parts of it 
equally tedious and unintelligible to the bulk 
of readers. In the several fourth chapters, 
for example, which contain the history of 
learning, it was never intended to give re- 
gular extended systems of the grammar, logic> 
ethics, mathematics, and other sciences, of 
every age. In some ages this would have 
been impossible ; in all it would have been 
improper. It is only designed to lay before 
the reader a clear and concise account of the 
general state of each science; its decline or 
progress ; its most remarkable defects, and 
most important improvements. This is all 
that falls within tlie province of general . 
history, on subjects of this nature; all that 
can be universally useftil and agreeable, or 
reasonably desired and expected in a work 
of this kind. 

A modern author, who writes the history Amho- 
of ancient times, can have no personal know- '"^*^«' 
ledge of the events of which he writes ; and 
consequently he can have no tidetothecredit 

and 
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and confidence of the Public, merely on his 
own authority. If he does not write romance 
instead of history, he must have received his 
information from tradition — from authentic 
monuments — original records—or the me- 
moirs of more ancient writers; and therefore 
It is but just to acquaint his readers from 
whence he actually received it. This is act- 
ing a fair and honest part, and puts it in the 
power of his readers to determine, whether he 
hath represented matters with judgment and 
integrity, according to his information; and 
what degree of credit is due to his authorities. 
A writer who neglects to do this, may per- 
haps be an honest man and a sincere histo- 
rian ; but it is certainly very difficult to dis- 
cover whether he is so or not; and this very 
neglect is no small temptation to write some- 
times in a careless manner; or, on some 
occasions, to sacrifice truth to embellishment, 
and to add circumstances for which there is 
no foundation, in order to make his story 
appear more agreeable or more surprising. 
The truth is, the works of an historian who 
hath not quoted his authorities, and pointed 
out the sources from whence he hath derived 
his information (unless he hath been an origi- 
nal writer, and nearly contemporary with the 

facts 
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facts which he relates), are of little or no use 
to any subsequent writer, and can give but 
little satisfaction to any inquisitive reader. 
For these reasons the authorities are carefully 
quoted in the following work, at the bottom 
of the page. When any well known and 
undisputed fact is^ mentioned by many an- 
cient writers, it would have had the appear- 
ance of parade and ostentation to have 
quoted them all ; and therefore to point out 
one or two of them is thought sufficient. 

Instead of long notes at the bottom of the Appen- 
page, which are apt to distract the attention 
of the reader, an Appendix is subjoined to 
each book of the following work. These ap- 
pendixes contain a great variety of materials 
of different kinds — as, scarce and curious 
tracts — valuable remains of antiquity — ori- 
ginal letters and records — short dissertations 
on important points, &c. &c. In a word, 
whatever may serve to gratify the reader's 
curiosity, to remove his doubts, and give 
him either pleasure or instruction; which 
could not be introduced into the body of 
each book, with propriety and advantage, 
is inserted in the Appendix, with proper re- 
ferences. 

It 
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Maps. It is hardly possible to form clear concep- 

tions of many events recorded in history, 
particularly of many military operations, 
without some knowledge of the face of the 
country, and of the situation of the places 
which have been the scenes of these events. 
The want of this is one great cause that 50 
many read history with so little satisfaction 
and improvement. This knowledge is most 
easily obtained by the inspection of correct 
maps, which are certainly the best illustra- 
tions, and the most useful ornaments, of 
history. But even the most accurate and 
splendid maps of such acountry as Britain, in 
its present state, would contribute very little 
to the illustration of its ancient history. For 
not only the inhabitants, but the very names, 
appearances, and other circumstances of our 
country, and of its various districts, have 
suffered many successive changes in a long 
course of ages. To say nothing of the un- 
certain conjecture of several writers — that this 
island was once united to the continent^; in 
how many different ways and proportions 
hath Qreat Britain been divided at different 

* Antoniu* Volfcius, Dominicus Marias Niger, Serrias Hono^ 
ratus, Jor Twine, Guil. Mufgraw, &c. 

times .^^ 
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time&? How often have the same places 
changed their own names, and the names of 
their rulers, owners, and inhabitants? How 
many cities, towns, and fortresses have 
flom'ished in one age, the subject of much 
' ambitious contention ; and, in another, have 
sunk into dust and rubbish : while others, 
formerly unheard of, have arisen to splen- 
dour ahd importance ? Have not ex tensive 
regions,' which in one period had been co- 
vered with inipenetrable forests, been cleared 
and peopled in another, and become the 
scenes of many important events ? To give 
the reader therefore as distinct a view as pos- 
sible of these successive changes in the scene 
of action, the first and second books of the 
following work will be illustrated with maps, 
representing the face of our country, not as 
it now is, but as it then was, in these several 
periods. These maps are inserted in the 
Appendix to each book, and accompanied 
with proper explanations. 

Thus much it is thought necessary to in- 
form the reader, concerning the plan and 
Structm-e of the following work. The Pubhc 
are the only proper judges of the Execution, 
and to them that province is left entire. 

CON- 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 

The civU and mlitary hiftory of Great Britain^ 
from the Jtrft invajion of it hy the Romans^ 
under JuUus Casfar^ A. A. €• 55. to the arrival 
of the Saxons^ A. D* 449* 

THE large and beautiful ifland of Great a. a. c. 
Britain had been inhabited many ages; ^ ^[- ^ 
and had no doubt been the fcene of many Ancient 
wars, revidutions, and other important events, ^^?^ ^ 
before it was invaded by the Romans under ^uious, 
Julius Cffilar \ But almoft all thefe events are 
either buried in profound oblivion ; or the ac- 
counts which we have of them are io imper- 
fe^, improbable, and full of £Etbles, that it is 
impoffible to form them into a continued, un- 

' See the third chapter of this book ; the firft part of which, con- 
taining a defaiption of the anciient Brkiih nationi» will throw much 
light on the civ3 and military hiftory of thit period. 
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2 HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book L 

A. A. c. broken narration, fupported by proper evidence*. 
ss* Leaving therefore thofe dark and fabulous ages 
of the Britifli hiftory, which preceded the firft 
invafion of the Romans, to the laborious re- 
fearches of the induftrious antiquarian, we fhall 
begin our narrative at that period, where we 
meet with clear and authentic information. 

Cafiur's Julius Caefar, whofe chara6ler and exploits are 

well known to all who are acquainted with the 
Roman hiftory, having made great progrefs ip 

®"**^* the conqueft of Gaul, began to caft an ambitious 
eye on the adjacent ifle pf Britain, and to think 
of adding this little fequeftered world alfo to 
the Roman empire. He is faid to have been 
prompted to fbrm this defign, by the beauty drid 
magnitude of the Britifli pearls, which he greatly 
admired; and to have been provoked by the 
alfiftance which fome pf this Britifli nations had 
given to his enemies in Gaul ^ But his r^ftlefs 
unbounded ambition was probably his ftrongeft 
incentive to this undertaking. 

Csefiur en- Britain, though at no great diftance from the 

deavours continent, was at this time an unknown region 

to firct lO" . ^ 

tei%ence. to the Romans, and almotl to all the reft of 
mankind^. In order therefore to get fome intel- 
ligence of the ftate of the country which he 
defigned to invade, Csdfyr convened, from dif- 
ferent parts of Gaul, a great number of mer- 
chants who had vifited this ifland, on sbccoiint'of 

' GaotfHd. Mbnomut. paffiiri; 

^ SuetiMi* in^tti JuL CkC c.47. C«f. BeL GaI*L 4. c.xS.' 

^ Dio. Caff. L 59^ 
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trade; and aiked tbem nuyiy queflions concern- 
ingits dimenfi^ns ; the number^ ppwer^ andcuf- 
tpm^^of its. iQbah^nts ; tjieir art of war^ their 
harbours which were fit to receive large fhif^^ 
&c. 3ut thefe merchants^ being either ,not 
able, or nqt willuig, to give him fufficiei^t in* j . 
fprmationy he difpatched C, Vdlufeuus mih a 
galley, to get fome intelligence^ i^d tp return 
with it as foon as ppffil^le* In the ir^aq time, he 
him&lf marched with his whole arqny into the 
torritodes of the Morini, and colle6li?d a larg^ 
fleet in the ports of that country; that all things 
might be ready fpr the embarkation, as foon as 
Vphif^nOs relAirned .^ 

Some pf;t|ie BritiOi ftates having received Britons 
notiqe of the impepding ftorm, from the mer- ^^^ 
chanty of Qa^l,^ they ei\deavoured to divert i^, to c«iar. 
by fending <>\?er ambafTadors to make their fub- 
miffipn^ to; the authority of l^ome, and to offer 
h(0(|s@es for their fidelity, psefar gave theie 
anib£^(adors a very k^nd receptioi^; and haying 
exhorted them to continue in th^ir prefent dif- 
pofitions, he fi^nt them back to Bi^in, with 
CpmhiS) whom he had cpnftituted £ing of the 
AtrebMians,:,in their compaiiy^ To.Comius, 
on ^h^fe prudence^ and fidelity he very much 
depeinjded, he g;ave inflrvi^tions, to vifit as many 
of th^,3ritiih ILates as he could; to perfume 
them to i^nter into an alliance with the Ro^pQans 

' The Morini inhabited the fea<oaft about Calais and Bologne. 
* The Atrebatians were an ancient Bdgic nation y/tho inhabited 
Artois. See du^ J. ledl. I. f 5* 

B ^ (afoft 
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A. A. c. (^ ^^^ inoffenlive name for becoming their fub- 

J5* je6ls) ; and to let them know, that Caefar de- 

figned, as foon as poffible, to come over in 

perfbn to their ifland .' 

c«(ar em- The fcafon being now far advanced, and 

|»A» w» C. Volufenus being returned from viewing the 

anda^ves ^^itifli coaft, and having communicated his dif- 

in Britain, coveries, Cbb&lt embarked the infantry of two 

legions, on board eighty tranQ)orts, at one port 

(fuppoied to be Calais), and commanded the 

cavalry of thefe legions to embark at another 

harbour at about eight miles diftance, on board 

eighteen tranfports. The embarkation of the 

infantiy being finiflied, and the wind fyringing 

up fair, Caefar failed with the fleet under his 

immediate command about one in the morning, 

and reached the coaft of Britain, near Dover, at 

ten in the forenoon of the fame day, being the 

i6th of Auguft, in the 55th year before the 

beginning of the Chriftian asra. Some accident 

or mifmanagement prevented the tranfports with 

the cavalry from failing till four days after.' 

Q^f^ As thofe fubmiffions, whatever they were, 

lands hu which the Britifh ftates had made to Osefar by 

^^^ their ambaffadoi^, had not anfwered their defign 

vigorous of diverting him froth his intended expedttidn, 

oppofitiom ^^y changed their meafures, and refolved upon 

a vigorous defence of their country. In confe- 

quence of this refblution, they in^prifbned 

' ^ CseC BeL GaL 1. 4* c xS, 19, &c. 
* IbkL c.2o> 21. Phnofoph- Trania^, Ko» 193 • 

10 Comius, 
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Comias^ Prince of the Atrebatians^ and his a a. q. 
attendants; raifed a numerous army, and ss- 
marched to that part of the coaft where they 
expe^ed the defcent would be attempted. When 
Cseiar therefore approached the Britiih flioret 
obferving the lofty cliffs covered with an army, 
and that the place was not fit for landing in the 
face of an enemy, he refolved to lie by for fome 
time. In this interval, he communicated to his 
principal officers the difcoveries which C. Volu* 
fenus had made, gave them all the neceflary^ 
orders for the debarkation, and exhorted them to 
obferve his fignals, and to do every thing with all 
poffible readinefs and difpatch. The wind and 
tide being both favourable, he made the iignal ' 
fot weighing anchor about three in the aflemoon f 
and after failing about eight miles farther, he 
flopped over againft a plain and open fhore^ 
probably at or near Deal^ Here he determined 
to land his army without delay ; though the 
Britifh army, which had attended all his motions, 
flood ready to give him a warm reception. The 
Roman foldiers had many and great difficulties 
to encounter on this occafion, arifing from the 
depth of the water, which ftrucfc them breaft 
high, the weight of their armour, and the 
afiaults of the enemy, who perfedlly knew the 
ground, and fought with great advantage. Casfar 
obferving that his men were a little daunted with 
thefe difficulties^ and did not advance with their 

* Dio. 1. 39. QteC L 4* c* 21. 
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A. A. C. tilualfpirit, commanded fomegallie&,^hi<ih<ife^ 
^^ , left water than the tranfport (hips, to approach 
the fliore, and attack the enemy in flank, with 
their engines, flings, arid arrows. The Britori^^ 
afloniflied at the (hape and motion of tlw gallies; 
and playing of the engines, flrfl; halted, and tfeen 
begain to give back. But Ml maqy of the Ho- 
nfian fbldiers h^fitit^d to' leave, theit fliips and 
encounter at once the waves and the ^nettiy f 
wheri the ftandard-bearer of the tenth legiofii 
having firft invoked the Gods^ jttmped into the 
feai 'and adVanfcing with the eagle towards the 
enemy, cried aloud; " Follow me, ttty f^^Uow^ 
** fbidiers, uniefs ydu will betray the fiLomaQ 
•* eagle into the hands of the enemy ; for my 
*^ part, I am determined 16 difchafge my duty 
•* to Csefar and the commonwealth.'* Alt who 
behjeld this bold a^ion, aUd bear4 this amima^ttfig 
ipeech, were fired with courage and emulation; 
plunged into the ifea, and advanced towards the 
fiiore. Now enfued a fierce and bloody fliock, 
betweeti the Romans fl:ruggling eagerly to gain 
thie land, and the Britons labouring with no le% 
ardour to repuUe them. At length, Csefar fend^ 
ing coHftant fupplies in fmall boats, to fuch^bf his 
men as wert hardefl; prefledv they gained giimind 
•by degrees, obliged the Brttons to retire, atid the 
whole army landed. "" -^ 

The Bri- The unhappy Britons, difoouraged \jy the itl 
A^ Th^ fuccefe of their attempt to prevent the landing 6f 

»** C«r. L 4f c. asf %3f *4« 

the 
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the Romans, began to thii^ of renewing thek* a. A. a 
fobmiffionsy and obtaining peace. In order to , j^* 
this, they rdeafed Comlus the Atrebatian from 
his ronfinement, and fent him, in company with 
ilieiT ambafladors, to Ca^r. Thefe ambafiadors 
made the bell excufe they could for the violence 
wliich had been done to Comius, throwing the 
blame of it on the unruly multittide ; they pro- 
fefled an entire fubmiflion to the coxnmanib oi 
£kek conqueror, and oflEered hoilages for a fe- 
curity. Caefar, having reproached them foi* the 
viotiation T>f their former engagements, granted and obtain 
diem peace, and ordered them to fend him a ^^^^^ 
certain number of hoftages. Some of thefe 
Koflages were immediately fent, and the reft pro- 
mifed, as foon as they could be brought from the 
]daces of their refidence, which were at fome 
diflance. In the mean time, the Brititti army 
feperated; the chiefs of the feveral nations 
repaired to Caefiur's camp, to fettle their own 
al&irs> and thofe of their refpeftii^e.ftates. " 

This p^ce was concluded on the fourth day A fiono. 
after Csefar's arrival ita Britain ; and on the fame 
day his tranfports with tbe cavalry failed with a 
gentle gale. But when they approached the 
Britifh {bore, and were eten witiiiti fight of the 
Roman camp; a violent ftorm arofe, which pre- 
vented their landing, and obliged them to pat 
back into difierent ports of the continent. Nor 
was this the only injury which Caefkr fuftained 
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from this ftorm ; for it being full motm^ xind 




fpring tides, his gallies, which were drawn up 
on the flrand, were filled with water, and the 
tranfports which lay at anchor in the road, were 
ibme of them dafhed to pieces, and others of 
them (b much damaged as to be unfit for failing* 
This was a very great difafter; and the Romana 
feeing themfelves at once deftitute c^provifiona 
to fubfifl them on the ifland, and of (hips to 
carry them but of it, were feized with a general 
conftemation. '* 
Britons re- If the Romans beheld thefe fcenes of defola- 
newAc ^jQjj ^i|.|j difmay, the Britons viewed them with 
fecret joy. Their chiefs who were in Caoiar'a 
camp, held private confultations tc^ether ; and 
ob&rving the fmall number of the Roman forces, 
and that they had neither com, cavalry, nor 
fhips ; they began to entertain the mod fanguine 
hc^es of being able to deftroy this little army, 
either by force or famine; and thereby defeating 
the prefent, and preventing all &iture attempts 
upon their iiland. Full of thefe hopes, they 
retired by degrees, and under various pretences, 
from the Roman camp, repaived to their re- 
fpe&ive ftates, coUe&ed their followers, and ani- 
mated them to renew the war. 
Aabn be- Though Cflsfar was not fully apprized of their 
tweenthe defigus, yet obfcrviug their aff^ed delays in 
!md]^ bringing in the hoflages, and confidering his owa 
tons. condition, he. began to fufpeS;, that fomething 

"C«CL4.c.a5- 

was 
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-was in agitation, and refolved to provide a^atnfl a. A. c 
the worft. He employed one part of bis army ^ J^i 
in repairing his fleet, and the other in bringing 
com into the camp. The harveft was now all 
gathered in, except one field* in which, as the 
foidiers of the feventh legion were one day fa- 
nigihg, they were a0aulted by a great multitude 
of Britiih cavalry and chariots, who rulhed out 
upon them from the adjacent woods. The Ro* 
mans, confounded at the fttddennefi and unex* 
pe£tedneis of this attack, were thrown into 
confiifion, foofe of them flain, and the reft fur- 
rounded, and in the greateft danger of being cut 
in pieces; when they were delivered by the fiu 
gacity and alertn^ of their general. For Cztfkr 
being informed, that an uncommon cloud of duft 
appeared on that fide where the legion was fo- 
raging, and fufpe£ting what had happened, took 
the two cohorts which were upon guard, and flew 
to the place; leaving orders for the reft of the 
army to follow. When Cae(ar came to the fcaie 
of action, he found his troops in the moft immi* 
nent danger. But they, being encouraged by 
this leafonable relief, redoubled their efforts, and 
put the Britons to a ftand. This contented 
Caaiar for the prefent, who, not thinking it pru- 
dent to bring on a general engagement, ftood 
facing the enemy for fbme time, and then led 
back the legions to the camp. '^ 

The continual rains which followed, prevented Aaothcr 
any farther aftion In the field for (bme days* 

'^ Ca^ 1* 4« c »7f S89 I9f 30* 

This 
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Ai A. a This timi was employed by the Britons in (bad- 
'^ 5^[ , ingiroeffengeris into all parts, tD*infonn thfeirxjoun- 
trymen of tjieftidall liutnber and diftreftftil ftate 
of the Romaii troops; and to exhort them to 
mbrace the prefent favourable opportunity of 
enriching themfelves with the fpoils of their 
enemies, and of deftroying the invaders (rf^ their 
country. Such' multittides complied with tbefe . 
exhortations, that they <got together lb great an 
army, both of horfe and foot, as emboldened 
them to s^proach the Rom^n camp, With a de« 
fign to force its entrenchments. Skit Qaefar, not 
waiting: for the aflault, drew up his legions be- 
fore the camp, and fell npon the Britons wilii 
fuch fiiry, that they could not long fUftain the 
Ihock. The Romans having purfued t^e fugi-* 
tives for fome time with gr6at flaught^, and de- 
folated the ftir^bunding; Country, returned vifto- 
rious to their camp. '♦ 
c«far '^^^ Britons, again diflieartened by their de- 

makes feat, fent ambaffadors that fame day to Csefar to 
^BriT ^^ ^'^ peace. TMs was granted without delay, 
tons^and aj)d on no harder conditions than doubling the 
GadT*^ Bttimber of hoftages, which were*to be fent aftei' 
fciin into Gaul. This facility of Caefar pro- 
ceeded from his impatience to leave the illand 
before winter, which was now approaching, 
having now refitted his fleet with the lofs of 
no more than twelve fliips, he embarked his 
army with all poffible expedition ; and aft^er a 
ftay of little more than three weeks in Britain, 

*♦ C8elll.4*c. 301 31. 

• he 
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fie let lail and arrived fafe in Gaul '*. Thus ended a a. c. 
Caefar-s firft expedition into Britain; which, ^ J^ 
though it was extolled by his partizans at Rome, 
a^ one of the moft glorious and wonderful ex- 
ploits, was really attended with little honour^ 
and l^fs advantage '**. His retreat at this time 
appears to have been exceedingly precipitate, and 
his own manner of relating it is (b very fliort 
and fummary, that we can hardly help fufpe6ling 
that there are fome material circumftances fup- 
preffed. However this may be, he gave fo Ipe- 
cious a reprefentation of his expedition in his 
letters to the Roman fenate, that a fupplicai^ii of 
twenty days was decreed to his honour. 

As foon as Caefar arrived in Gaul, he began to A. A.C 
make preparations for a fecond expedition into p^/** 
Britain, which he defigned to undertake the next makes 
year, at a more early feafon^ and with a muc^ prepw- 
more forrtiidable army. In order to this, before fecond «- 
he left his wiiiter-quarters to go into Italy, as pcditkm 
wa^ his yearly cuftom, he gave orders to His [^ "' 
lieutenants to repaii^ his old £hi|)S, and t6 build 
as many iiew ones as poffible, during the winter. 
He alfo^ gave directions to build thefe fliips 
lower, broader^ and lighter then ufdkl ; that they 
might dirawleft water, approach hearer the fliore, 
and be more convenient for embarking and 
landing' his troops, elpecially his cai'alry. Thfefe 
tordfers were executed with fo much diligence, 
that at his return out of Italy in the fpring, he 

'5 C«f. L4. c. 3». '* Dio. 1. 39. 

found 
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A. A. c found no fewer than fix hundred tranfports, qf 
54. the conftrufilion which he had prefcribed, and 
twenty-eight gallies, almofl ready for launching. 
He beftowed the higheft praifes on his lieu- 
teqants and foldiers^ for their great activity in 
this fendce; and having left a fufficient number 
of men, to finiih his (hips, and conduct them to 
the general rendezvous at Portus Itius, now Car 
lais J he led the reft of his army againft the Tre- 
viri, or peoplq of Treves. '^ 
c«(ar Cap^ having brought the Treviri to fubmif- 

lands his fion^^marchcd his army to Portus Itius, where 
21^ 1^e foiind all his fleet (except about forty fliips, 
which had been difabled in a ftorm) completely 
rigged and ready to fail. At this place he was 
met, according to his orders, by all the cavs^ry, 
and chief nobility of the feveral ftates of Gaul^ 
The greateft part of the nobility he determined 
to carry with him into Britain, to prevent their 
raifing commotions in his abfence. Having 
fpent about three weeks here, in fettling the af- 
fairs of Gaul, embarking his troops, and waiting 
for a fair wind, he failed one evening about fun- 
fet, probably in the month of M^y or June, with 
a gallant army of five legions and two thoufand 
horfe, on board a fleet conflfting of more than 
eight hundred fliips. The wind being fbuth- 
weft, and the tide retiring, the fleet fell too far 
to the north-eaft during the night; but next 
morning, the foldiers plying the oars with great 

•7 C«f. Bel. Gal. 1. 5. c. i, a, 3. 

vigour. 
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vigour^ and being affifted by the returning tide, A. A. C. 
they gained the coaft of Britain about noon, at ^ ^^ , 
the lame place where they had landed the year 
before '*• Here he difembarked the whole army 
without delay or oppofition. For though the 
Britons had received early intelligence of the 
mighty preparations which were making for a 
fecond invafion of their illand, and had formed a 
ftrong confederacy, and collected a powerful 
army for its defence ; yet when they beheld this 
prodigious fleet approaching their coafts, they 
were ftruck with conflematk>n, defpaired of 
being able to prevent the landing, and retired 
Ibme miles up the country. 

CadSur having landed his troops, and received Two ac- 
information from fome prifoners where the Bri* ^^^ 
tons lay, he left only ten cohorts and thjted4iun- Romans 
dred horfe upon the coaft, under Q. Atrius, to "^ **' 
guard his fleet, and let out that very evening in 
queft of the enemy, with all the reft of his army. 
After a fatiguing march of twelve hours, moftly 
in the night, he came in fight of the Britilh 
army, which was pofted behind a river, probably 
the Stour, on fome rifing grounds; and from 
thence they attacked the Romans, and endea- 
voured to prevent their paffing the river. But 
the cavtdry having cleared the way, the whole 
army pafled; and the Britons retired towards 
Ibme sidjacent woods, into a place ftrongly for- 
tified both by art and nature, perhaps where 



** C«£ 1. 5* c 4ff 5- 7« 
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A* A, a CanterbjifynowftaiMte. In this faiftnefs the Brir 
^ tons lay clofe for fame time, and oply feUied ottf 
in fmali parties. But the ibldiers xrftheieventh 
legipn,; advancing under cover of, their fhieldsi 
aOd haying cuft up a mount, forced the intr^tidl^- 
n^ntai without tnuch lofe, atnd obliged the euemjr 
to abandofu the place. ; Caefar did not think it 
pfudent to permit ^ny purfui^ at fb . ijate an hour^ 
and in a country fa much unknown ; h^ re^ 
calling bi3m^n, he-empbyedthtjir^aipder of 
the evening in fortifying his c^mp. '^ 

Aftorm. Early next morning this a6tive^ ilid^fittigable 
general renewed his operations ; and haying di- 
vided his army into thre^ bodiies, f^t them in 
purfuit of th|B enemy. ^Then liiey had marched 
a little way, and baddifcovered the.r^ar of the 
Britift army, a party of hpiffe, arrived witjr d^ 
patcbj$s from Q. Atriu§ to C^fer,,acqu«[ijting 
^im^ ithajt a dreadful ftorpa ha4 arifen ttein^ht 
before, ^nd bad fellep, upon th^ fl^et :v?itb:fo 
^UQbifury, thatit had driy;enalmoil^l tbe ibips 
Aihors^ aller.they had fuftained un^akabl^^ d9r 
m$g^ by running foul of one another. As loon 
as he received this unwelcome news, he recalled 
Jbisr troops from the purfuit of the enemy, and 
matched with all expedition to the fearcoaft. 
.Wfeen the arrived ther§j he found his fleet in a^ 
)}ada€onditionasjt had been re^ref^nted.^ Forty 
Alps Were entirely deftroyed, and the reft fo mucli 
damaged, that they were hardly repairable. . , He 

'9 Oef. 1. S' c. 8. Iloriley^jrit^ Rom. p. 14. 

imme- 
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iminedkitely fe^t -ail the oatpenteis m hisr^fleet a. A. €. 
and army to worki fent&rjothersifroiii Gaal; aad ^^ 
di%itched ordess j to h'abisdmy his lieutenimt 
there, tolboildjes ik3Xkjiftdp^^s:poSible. Cs^Skt^ 
being, iio'fcri con vinced/bj£MsIrepea1:edloi^^ iMt 
thefe rwBSi no Gifeiy^ for his^ iest hi ndihg. at an^ 
chorinthetO})e]i rdad, 4^fennidQedto^a\^all hiis 
ihips 4>iii ihoi^e^ anddriclofe ijfaem wUhin the j^rti- 
fioatiohs ^frhis jcamp; ; Thoujg^h: this ,wiis a ^ woidc 
of prodigious laboor^imd' difficulty^ yet, by 1^ 
iigorousiaiid inoeflanttx>ilidf<}dieitirholea]!m^^ it 
^affaotom^liflied in>Ithe ifabrt fpsfsce of tm day&. 
Having t^9 rqiaiDedjaiid leciircid h£s Ifleety and 
}e£b it ^nder ther&tne guanlas befi>;:e,<hiefnaf ched 
Mlarmy to tihe placeiwhece bediadvdeMed^fiknn 
iiiie purfuit of the enemy. ^/ / : - : i w; , ;r. 

l^is veryi^fiupiizii^g.tbaJtthe;Bt^ Caffibdia- 

Romaiis iioxiiftiirban€ea*hild they were rM>aiiSnii: ^^^ ^?|^" 

, - "^ -^ ^^ generaliffi- 

4iiek^fldeti jltjyapeajjsifihflit theySvere em^loy^ mo of the 
in this intei»(kl in.iftvengthe&ihg^h^ir confede^ ^^^ons. 
vacyinneaiekfing tbeji* /iara^^9 andiinfjcbui^ 
JBpmmarfder inchief, thait they might exei!tvtheir 
force -mttt greater iimote^ind effefl?^ 1 The; choice 
fell upon <>affibeljmasv 'Prince of ;the GaffiL or 
Ciartfi^Tettaani ^% "^ho bad;t^e . cliief commatud and 
dcbninfftration of tHe;war conferred i4)on hifn by 
^sbinmbn cotifent^' This/\Nfas Inibme refp^3s^la 
'inrife^aiidpradent, and in othcrsy an unhappyr, 
chdice;^ For Cafflbeianus was a Prince :of great 
2. '. w '...■'•' ' • • '"■*--■• - . (, . ^ - . * - J 

* Csef. 1.5. C.9. 

** The ancient iah»bitai;it8 of H^rtfordihirey Bedfordihirey and 
Buckinghamihire. 

^ ' ' courage 
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A. A. a courage aiul military experience^ and was at the 
S 4^ head of one of the moft warlike and powerful 
tribes in the confederacy; but he and his fubje6bi 
hadbeen engaged in continual wars with fome of 
the neighbouring ftates, which coiild not but 
weaken the attachment of th^e ftates to the per- 
fon of the commander, and to the common 
^caufe ^\ The Britons, however, under this 
new leader, waited the approach of the Romans 
with undaunted countenances* 
Seveiai aus As foon as the boftile annies drew near to eadi 
^^ other, they began to fldrmifli. The Britilh hmfe, 
Romans fupportcd by their chariots, charged die Roman 
^ Bri- cavalry with great vigour* They were repulfed, 
indeed, or pretended to be fo, when the Ro» 
mans, purfuing with too much eagemefs, &£- 
tained a confidi^dile lo&. Some time after Uiefe 
firfl fkirmiihes, as' the Romans were one day em* 
ployed in fortifying their camp, the Britons ial- 
lied out upon them from the adjacent woods, 
routed the advanced guard, defeated two choice 
cohorts, which were fent to the affiftance of 
the guard, killed Q. Laberius Durus, military 
tribune,and at laft retired without lofi. By this 
lafl a€iion,which happened widiin view of the 
camp, Cse&r and his whole army were convinced, 
that they had a dangerous enemy to deal with, 
who were equally brifk in their attacks, quick in 
their retreats, and fudden in turtiing upon their 
purfuers. The day after this aftion, the Britons 

" C«f.6dLGallL5.c.9. 

appeared 
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appeared upon the hills, at a greater diftance, in a. A a 
fmaller bodies, and feemed lefs forward to Ikir- ^ -^^ ^ 
mifli than ufual. This encouraged Caefar to fend 
out three legions, with all his cavalry, to forage, 
under the command of C. Trebonius his lieute- 
nant. About noon, the Britons ruflied fuddenly 
from the furrounding woods upon the foragers. 
But here they met with a more vigorous refift- 
ance than they expe6led ; and being repulfed, 
the Roman cavalry, fupported by their foot, 
purfued them with fuch order and firmnefs, that 
they had no opportunity of pra6lifing their ufual 
llratagems, and were at length entirely broken 
and difperfed *^. 

The Britons had no fooner received this fevere DefeAions 
check, than their ill-cemented union began to ^"g*^* 
diffolve ; and fuch of the confederates as lay at a 
diftance from immediate danger, abandoned the 
common caufe, and retired to their own homes. 
Caffibelanus, difcouraged by this defe6lion of his 
allies, and convinced that his troops were not a 
match for the Romans in pitched battles, refolved 
to retire into his own territories, and (land on the 
defenfive *^ 

Caefar, who had not as yet penetrated ftr into cmikr 
the country, now feeing no enemy to oppofe paffeth the 
him, advanced towards the Thames, with a de- '^^^^^^^^' 
fign to pafs that river, and make war on Caffibe- 
lanus in his own kingdom. When he reached the 
Thames, at a place called Coway-ftakes, he faw 

'^ Cficf. BeL Gal. c. la, 13. . ^ Id. ibid. c. i»y 13. 

VOL. I. c the 
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A. A. c the enemy drawn up in greatnumbers on the op- 
J^[^ pofite banks, which were alfo fortified with (harp 
itakea ; and he was informed by piifoners and 
deferters, that many (lakes of the fame kind were 
driven into the bed of the river. Not difcou- 
raged by all thefe obdacles, he commanded the 
cayalry to ford the river, and the infantry to fol- 
low clofe after, though it was fo deep that their 
heads only appeared above the water. The Bri- 
tons, a(loni(hed at the boldnefs of this attempt, 
after a feeble refiftance, abandoned the banks, 
and fled *^ 
War cluk Caffibelanus, now obferving that the greateft 
'^ part of his troops, e(pecially his infantry, were 
fo much di(pirited, that they were of little u(e, 
difmifled them ; and retained only the war- 
chariots of his army, amounting to four thou- 
fand, about his perfon. With this fmall, but 
formidable body, he watched all the motions of 
the Roman army, harafled them in their marches, 
and frequently (allied from the woods upon their 
foraging and plundering parties. This not only 
annoyed the enemy, but preferved the country 
from devaftation. For Cs(ar, obferving the dan- 
gers to which his cavalry were expofed, when 
they ventured to make excurfions into the fields, 
would not permit them to rem6ve to any great 
diftance from the legions, nor to pillage the 
country, unlefs when they were fupported by the 
infanti*y**. 

*• Cii:Bd.6aLci4. ^ M.ibid.ci5. 

But 
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But the want of a cordial UDion among the A. A. c 
Britlfb ftates, and the fecret rancour which fome \^l^ _ f 
of them entertained againil Caffibelanus for for- Seveni 
mer injuries, defeated all the efforts of that ge- ^^^ 
neraL The Trinobantes-^ in particular retained nuke 
a deep refentment againft him, for his having v^^ ^^ 
flain their prince Imanuentius, and obliged his* 
foh Mandubratius to fly into Gaul to avoid the 
fame fate. As foon, therefore, as Caefar ap- 
proached their confines, they fent ambafladors 
to him, with offers of obedience and fubmiffion, 
and to implore his prote6lion againft the violence 
of Caffibelanus, and to entreat him to reftore 
Mandubratius (who was then in his army) to the 
government of their ftate. Caefar accepted of 
their fubmiffions, granted their requefts, and 
having demanded and obtained forty hoftages^ 
and a quantity of corn for his army, he took them 
under his protection, and fecured their perfons 
and properties from all injuries. This induced 
many of the neighbouring ftates, as the Ceni- 
magni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and 
Caffi^S to fend ambaffadors to Caefar, to make 
their fubmiffions, which were accepted with the 
feme facility *^. 

Caefar derived great advantages from the fub- Capital of 
miffion of fo many Britiih ftates. Amon^ other c*^**^ 

•^ , . ° nut taken. 

things, they gave him intelligence, that he was 
not far from the capital of Caffibelanus, into 

'^ See clup. 3. fea. i. People of Eflex, Middlefez, and Suny. 

*• Seechap.3. fedl. X. 

'^ C«f. Bel GaL 1. 5. c 169 x;* 

c 2 which 
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which great multitudes of men and cattle had 
retired for fafety. This town, which was little 
more than a wood with a number of draggling 
villages in it, and furrounded with a ditch and 
rampart, was fituated where the flourifliing city 
of Verulamium afterwards flood, and near where 
the town of St. Albans now Hands 3°. Though 
this place was very ftrong both by art and na- 
ture, Caefar foon made himfelf mailer of it, and 
of a great booty in cattle and prifoners which he 
found in it ''• 
ThcBri- Caffibelanus, not yet difpirited by the defec- 
tonsmake ^j^^j ^f jjjg allies, the lofs of his capital, and all 
ce&fui at- his other lofles, formed a fcheme, which, if it had 
tcm^ on \yQQii as fuccefsfully executed as it was prudently 
camp. planned, would have involved the Romans in 
very great difficulties. This artful general ob- 
ferving that Caefar was now at a great diflance 
from his fleet, which he had left under a weak 
guard, he formed the defign of deflroying it. 
With this view, he fent meffengers to Cingeto- 
rix, Carmilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, the 
four chieftains of the Cantii, to draw all their 
forces together, and fall fuddenly on the naval 
camp of the Romans, which was in their coun- 
try ^*. Thefe chieftains obeyed his orders, and 
aflaulted the Roman camp, but were repulfed 
with great lofs, and Cingetorix was taken pri. 
loner ". 

J* Camb. Brit. p. 350. *' C«C Bd. Gal. L 5. c 17. 

^» See chap. 3. fea. i. ^j Caf. BeL Gal. 1. 5. c. x8. 

Caffibelanus, 
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Caffibelanus, who had difcharged all the duties a. a. c. 
of a general and a patriot with great courage and , ^^-_^ 
abilities, feeing all his fchemes mifcarry, was caffibeU- 
now convinced that it would be in vain to 



ftruggle any longer. He determined, therefore, withCi^i 
to make his peace on the eafieft terms he could; 
and for this purpofe he fent ambafTadors to Caefar, 
and alfo employed the mediation of Comius the 
Atrebatian, to whom lie Iiad probably done fome 
friendly oflBces, when he was a prifoner amongft 
the Britons. Thefe advances from Caffibelanus 
were highly agreeable to Caefar, who feems to 
have been heartily tired of his Britifh expedition, 
and earneftly delirous of returning to the conti- 
nent, where he dreaded fome commotion. The 
ambaffadors, therefore, found little difficulty in 
their negotiation, and a peace was foon concluded 
on thefe terms — That Caffibelanus fliould offer 
no injury to Mandubratius, or his fubje6ls the 
Trinobantes— That Britain Ihould give a certain 
number of hoftages ; and pay a certain yearly 
tribute to the Romans ^\ Neither the number of 
hoftages, nor the nature or quantity of the tri- 
bute ftipulated by this treaty, are mentioned by 
Caefar. It feems indeed probable, that he infill- 
ed upon thefe ftipulations, rather with a view to 
fave his own honour, and the honour of the Rtf- 
man name, than from any expeftation that they 
would be performed. We fhould have been 
very glad, however, to have known what kind, 

^ €«£ Bel. Gal. 1. 5. c. 19. 

c 3 and 
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A. A. c. and what quantity bf tribute Britain was capable 
^_^^ of affording at this early period. 
c«(arre. The peace being now coucluded, Csefar march- 
tonswith ed his army back to the fea-coaft, and immediately 
into*^i. g^ve orders for launching his fleet, which he 
found completely repaired. But he had loft fo 
many fliips in the late ftorm, and had received fo 
few from Gaul (thofe built by Labienus having 
been moftly put back or deftroyed in their paf- 
fage), that he had not a fufficient number to 
contain his whole' army, together with his hof- 
tages and prifoners, which were very numerous. 
Rather than ftay to build more fhips, or wait for 
them from the continent, he refolved to tranfport 
his troops, &c. at two embarkations. So great 
was the good fortune of this general, that he did 
not lofe fo much as one fliip which had foldiers 
on board, in any of his two Britifh expeditions, 
though feveral empty ones, particularly many of 
thofe employed in the firft embarkation, were loft 
in their return to Britain. Caefar, with the laft di- 
vifion of his army, fet fail about ten at night, and 
arrived fafe, with his whole fleet, on the conti- 
nent of Gaul, by day-break the next morning, 
being September 26th, in the 54th year before 
the beginning of the Chriftian aBra ". 
Sendmentt Such is the account given by Casfar himfelf, 

M^re^n (^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^ *^® ^^^ elegant writers, as well 
Cciar's as ouc of the moft illuftrious warriors, of anti- 

^* (Utt. BeL GaL Lj. CZ9. Cicero Epift. ad Atticum, L4. 
ep.17. 

12 quity,) 
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qui<y,)ofhis two expeditions into Britaii;!. Spfli^ a. 4. q. 
of his cotemporaries have indnuated, that in his ^^ 
commentaries be did not very ftri6tly adhere to two expe. 
truth, but fet his own actions in too fair a light **. <*>*««• , 
Nor is this, confidering his exceffive love of 
fame, a very improbable fuipicion. But even 
from this account it appears, that he had no 
great reafon to boaft of bis fuccefi in Britain. 
Por after he had been at an immenie expence, 
and had expofed himfelf and his army to many 
toils and 4^ngers, he abandoned the iiland at 
lad, without having ereS;ed a fingle fort upon it, 
or left a fingle cohort in it to fecure his conqueft. 
Th^ oti^ier ancient writers fpeak of thefe expedi- 
tions of Caefar into Britain very differently, aa 
they w^re well or ill affected to his fame and p^r- 
fon. On the pne hand, Velleius Paterculus fiiys, 
that Caeiar pafl^d twice through Britain'^; which 
ca^Quot be true, becaufe it appears from l^is own 
account, that in his firft expedition he l^^yec 
left the fea-coall; and in his fecpn^, h^e nev^ 
pfsnetrated farther into the country iihm about 
St Albans. The hiftorians, Diodorus Stculm, 
Suetonius, and Eutropius, fpeak pf Ca^ar's f x* 
ploits in J^itain, in terms which might imp]^, 
that he conqi^^red it, and made it tribiitaiy ^'. 
But thefe expreffions are evidently too ftrong, if 
they mean any more than that he gained fome 
viStories in Britain, and impofed a tribute (which 

^ Sueton. 1. z. c 56. b JuL Csfiur. ** Yd. Fiter. L a. c 47. 

^ Diod. Sicul.t.5. cl Soeton. in Jid. C«Cc»5. Eutfip. 
L6.C.Z4. 

< 4 was 
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A. A. c. was probably never paid) on a few Britifh 
^^J4^ ftates. On the other hand, Dio %s, « That 
" Caefar gained nothing either to himfelf or to 
" the ftate, by his expeditions into Britain;" and 
Strabo, " That he did nothing great in Britain, 
** nor penetrated far into the ifland ^^^ Ta- 
citus makes Boadicea and Cara6lacus fay, in 
their harangues to th^lr armies, long after, " That 
« the Romans would fly and leave the ifland as 
** the deified Julius had done, if they emulated 
" the bravery of their ancefl^ors, — and invoked 
* " the names of their ancefl:ors who had expelled 
« Caefar the dilator ^°.*' The reproach which 
Lucan puts into the mouth of Pompey on this 
fubje6l is well known*'. But Q. Cicero (who 
was with Caelar in his fecond expedition) feems 
to fpeak mofli impartially of this matter in a 
private letter to his brother: " The Britifli af- 
" fairs (fays he) affotd no foundation either for 
«* much fear or much joy^V* The truth is, that 
though Caefar a6led iii thefe exjpeditions with his 
ufual wifdom and courage, yet he was at laft con. 
vinced that no conquefl^s could then be made in 
Britain, which would compenfate the expence, 
the diflSculty and danger of making them j and 
therefore he left it, with a refolution never to re- 
turn ; and the many bufl;ling bloody fcenes in 

^* Dio, 1. 39. p. 115. StnhOf 1. 4. p. aoo. 

-^ Tacit. VitoAgric. c. 15. Annal. 1. 1». c. 3^4. 

♦• Terriu qusefitis oftcndit tei^ga Britai^us, Lucan, 1. %. v. s7%. 

^ Cic. Epilt. 1. 3. epift, i. 

• ^ which 
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which he was afterwards engaged on the con- a. a. c. 
tinent, confirmed him in that refolution. t A^i , 

After the departure of Julius Caefar, there fol- pj-om 
lows along blank, of near one hundred years, in -^- A. c. 
the hiftory of Britain, which cannot be filled up a.^a.^c. 
in any tolerable manner. Even the fertile ima- 29. 
gination of Jeffrey of Monmouth fails him on ^^^"^ 
this occafionj and all he fays of the affairs of after the 
Britain, in this long period, is comprifed in feven ^f^^ 
(hort fentences, in which there is little informa- 
tion and lefs truth *^ It appears, that as foon 
as the Britifli nations were delivered from their 
apprehenfions of a foreign enemy, they returned 
to the profecution of their internal quarrels and 
wars againft one another. In thefe wars (of 
which we know few particulars) Caflibelanus and 
his fucceflbrs, and their fubje6ts, the Cattivel- 
launi, ftill maintained the afcendant, and reduced 
the Trinobantes, the Dobuni, and feveral other 
neighbouring nations under their obedience**. 
Thofe Britifli dates which had fubmitted to 
Cflefar, fuffered moft in thefe wars, and probably 
on that very account. Three of them, the An- 
calites, the Bibroci, and the Segontiaci, were fo 
entirely fubdued, that they loft their very name 
and being, as feparate ftates, and are never after- 
wards mentioned in hiftory. Cunobelinus was 
in feveral refpe6ts the moft illuftrious fucceflbr of 
Caffibelanus, and the moft powerful of the Britifli 



4^ Gaulfiid. Monumut. 1. 4. c. 11. 

^ Dio. 1. 49* See clUip. 3. re<fl. I. p. 4. ^* 9) 109 11. 
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From princes of this period. He feetns to have arrived 
^ ^* ^- at a degree of greatne& forineriy unknown in this 
A. A* c. ifland, and to have been fovereign of the greatefl 
^ y* part of South Britain. After his death, his do- 
minions were divided between his widow, the 
famou3 Cartifmandua, Queen of the Brigante^, 
and his two fons, CaraAacus and Togodumnus, 
who were the mod confiderable princes in Bri- 
tain, when it was again invaded by the Romans, 
under the Emperor Claudius. 
From During this long period of ninety-feyen ye^rs, 
A. A. c. fr^m tij^ retreat of Julius to the invi^fion of Clfiu- 
jld. 1%. dius, the Britons met with no difiurbance, and 
Anguftiu. with but few alarms from foreign enemies* While 
the Romans were engaged in the horrors of their 
civil wars, and for fome time after, Britain was; 
entirely neglected by them, and the tribute, 
which had been impofed by Caefar, was never 
paid. Even after Augullus had attained the 
peaceable poffeflion of the whole Roman empir^t 
he did not think it proper to invade Britain ; 
being probably reftrained fronpi it by his fa- 
vourite maxiin, " Never to fift with a goldea 
" hook ;" i. e. never to engage in an einteipri^ 
that was likely to be more expejifive thap pro- 
fitable*^ Thii conjedlure is cpnfirpied by the 
obferyation of Tacitus^ that Auguftus abilained 
from invading Britain upon nfiatqre delib^iratipp, 
^d from principle? of prudence**. B^tt Ma 
few threatenings would cod little, Auguftus fe- 

«^ Suctoiu idta Augoft. e* %$• ^ T^* ^ A^* ^? 5^* 

veral 
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veral times gave out, that he intended an expe- From 
dition into Britain. Particularly in the 6th year ^ ^ ^• 
of his reign, and 25th before the beginning of ad. i». 
the Chriftian aera, when he was in Gaul regulat- '^ — »^""^ 
ing the tribute of that country, he threatened to 
pafs over into Britain, for the fame purpofe. But 
being fuddenly called away from thefe parts by 
the Cantabrian war, thefe threats had no great 
influence on the Britifli princes*^ About four 
years after this when the Roman empire was in 
a Hate of great tranquillity, he again threatened 
to invade Britain ; and feveral of the Britifh na- 
tions were fo much intimidated by thefe threats, 
that they fent ambafiadors to Augullus to pro- 
mife fubmiffion, and the payment of the flipu- 
lated tribute**. But thefe promifes were but ill 
performed, except by a few princes who courted 
the favour andprote3;ionof Rome, which obliged 
Auguftus to threaten a third time an invafion of 
this ifland; from which alfo he was diverted, a. A Ci 
by a revolt of the Byfcayans and fome other »'• 
nations. To thefe intended or rather threat- 
ened expeditions of Auguftus into Britain, the 
verfes of Horace, the favoiurite poet of this 
great emperor, (which are quoted below,) un- 
doubtedly refer ; and they fhew at leaft, that 
fuch expeditions were the fubje£t of conyerfation 
at the imperial court^. But though this em- 
peror 

^^ Dip, 1. 49- ** Dio, L S3- 

^9 Ccelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare : patSsna Divas habebitar 
Auguftus, adje^is Britiumb 

Imperio. L. iii. Ode 5. 
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A.D. 15. 
Tiberius. 



A. A- c. peror never a6lually invaded, and perhaps never 
really intended to invade Britain, yet he derived 
confiderable profits from it, arifing partly from 
the prefents and tributes of fome of its princes, 
who cultivated his friendlhip, and partly from 
certain cuftoms which he impofed upon all 
goods which were either exported from the 
continent intq this ifland, or from hence to 
the continent 5^ 

Tiberius, the fon-in-law and fucceflbr of Au- 
guftus, purfued the fame meafures with regard 
to Britain, accepting of fuch prefents, tributes, 
and cuftoms, as were willingly given, and ab- 
ftaining from hoftilities^'. During the reign of 
this emperor, there feeras to have been a good 
underftanding, and an intercourfe of friendly 
offices between the Romans and Britons. For 
when fome of the fhips of Germanicus's fleet 
which had been difperfed by a dreadful ftorm, 
were wrecked on the coaft of Britain, the petty 
princes'of that country received and entertained 
the foldiers with great kindnefs, and fent them 
to their general^*. 

Caligula, the nephew and fucceflbr of Ti- 
berius, formed a defign of invading Britain, if 



A.D* 40. 
Caligula* 



Te belluofus^ qui remotis 

Obfirepit Oceanus Britannisy 
Tc non paventes fiinera Galliae, 
Dursque tellus audit Iberise. ' 
Serves iturum Caefarem in pitimos 
Oxbis BiitasBOs. 



L. tv. Ode Z4* 



^* Strabo, I. 4. 

5' Tacit. Anna!. 1. a, c aj. 



Tacit, vita Agric, c. 13. 



L. i. Ode ss* 
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any thing that came into the head of fuch a yL,D. 40. 
frantic wretch can be called a defign. He was 
met upon his march by Adminius, a Britifla 
prince, who having been expelled the ifland by 
his own father, Ciinobelinus, now furrendered 
himfelf, and the few followers of his defperate 
fortune, to the Emperor, who was as much elated 
upon it, as if the whole ifland, and all its 
princes, had fubmitted to his authority. The 
letters which he wrote to Rome on this occafion 
were full of the mod pompous expr^ffions of his 
wonderful fuccefsj and he commanded the 
bearers of thefe letters to drive up to the fenate- 
houfe, and to deliver thera to the confuls in the 
temple of Mars, in a full aflembly of the fe- 
nators". When he reached the fea-coaft op- 
pofite to Britain, with an army of 200,000 men, 
he a6led in a moll ridiculous and fantaftical man- 
ner. For having drawn up his army in order of 
battle upon the fliore, with all the baliftae and 
other engines of war, he embarked on board a 
galley, failed out a little way, and then returning 
fuddenly, he mounted a lofty throne, and from 
thence gave the word of command to engage. 
But no enemy appearing, he commanded his 
foldiers to gather ftiells upon the fliore. For 
this noble fervice he highly praifed and laviftily 
rewarded them ; the ftiells, which he flailed the 
fpoils of the conquered ocean, he fent to Rome, 
as the chief ornaments of his triumph for this 

, ^^ Sueton. in C. Calig. c. 44. 

glorious 
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A.D. 40. glorious exploit *^. Such a compofitlon of cow- 
^"*""'* — * ardice, vanity, folly, and madnefs, was this 

mighty mailer of the world ! 
A.D. 43- But the time was now approaching when Bri- 
f^n* tain was to be invaded in good earneft, and re. 
army into duccd to the fame fubje6lion with other nations, 
to the almofl unbounded power of Rome. This 
calamity was brought upon her by one of her 
own degenerate and fa6tious fons. It feems to 
have been a cuftom in thefe times, for fuch per- 
fons of diffiindtion as were expelled, or obliged to 
fly out of this ifland, to take Ihelter in the court 
of Rome^*. One of thefe fugitives, named Be- 
ricus, who had been driven out of the ifland for 
fedition, perfuaded the Emperor Claudius, the 
fucceflbr of Caligula, to attempt the conquefl: of 
Britain. This enterprife being refolved upon, 
Aulus Plautius, who was of confular dignity, and 
a general of great wifdom and valour, was com- 
manded to conduct a confiderable army out of 
Gaul into Britain, and begin the war ; with or- 
ders to acquaint the Emperor if he met with great 
oppofition, that he might come to his afliftance. 
The foldiers exprefled great averfion and re- 
luAance to embark in this expedition, which, 
they faid, wa? to make war beyond the limits of 
the world. So little was Britain flill k-nown to 
the bulk of the Romans, and fo frightful were the 
ideas which they entertained of the country and 



^ Sueton. in C.Calig. c 46. Dioy 1.59. p. 659. 
'' Sueton. in C.Claud, c z;. 
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its inhabitants ! Being at length prevailed upon ad. 4s- 
by PlaUtius to follow him, he divided them into '^ — ^'"^^ 
three di(lin£t bodies, which all arrived fafe on 
the Britifli coaft, and landed without oppofition^^ 
This army confilled of four complete legions, 
with their auxiliaries and cavalry, making about 
fifty thoufand men ; and was commanded, under 
the general, by Velpafian, who was afterwards 
emperor, Sabinus, his brother, and other excel- 
lent officers ^^ 

The Britifh princes do not feem to have been TheBri- 
fufficiently apprehenfive of their danger on this ^^^^ 
occ^fion, nor to have made fuitable preparations proper pre- 
for their own defence. We hear of no confe- ?*»**<»•• 
deracy formed, no commander in chief eleAed, 
nor of any armies raifed to guard the coafts. 
They no doubt had received intelligence of this 
expedition before it took place; but they pro- 
bably flattered themfelves, that it would end in 
empty threats, or in fome fuch ridiculous way as 
that of Caligula had lately ended It was also 
no fmall misfortune to the Britons, that their 
great prince Cunobellnus was now dead, and his 
dominions divided between his widow Cartif- 
munda, and his two fons, Cara£lacus and To- 
godumnus, who did not sl& with that union, 
which their near relation and common daiiger 
required, Thefe two princes, however, armed 
their relpeftive fubje£ts, refolved to (land upon 
the defenfive, and endeavour to protract the war 

•♦ Dio, !• 60. ^ See Append. No. S. 
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Several ac- 
tions be- 
tween the 
Britons 
and the 
Romans* 



till winter, when they hoped that the Roman 
general would return into Gaul with his army, 
as Julius Casfar h^d formerly done 5^ 

Aulus Plautius, having met with no refiftance 
at his landing, nor from any of the Britifli ftates 
on the fea-coaft, marched his army up the coun- 
try, in queft of thofe who were in arms. In this 
march he was, no doubt, guided by Bericus, who 
knew the country, and l^d him into thofe parts 
where his friends and intereft lay; which feems 
to have been amongft the Cattivellauni and Do- 
buni 59. 3y the dire6lion of this guide, he firft 
overtook and defeated Cara6lacusj and foon 
after his brother Togodumnus fhared the fame 
fate. After thefe two fuccefsful adlions, and the 
retreat of the Britifli arjny, a part of the Dobuni 
fubmitted to the Romans. Thefe were probably 
the fubje6ls of Cogidunus^ who became fo great a 
favourite of Claudius^ and fucceeding emperors, 
for his early fubmiflion, and fteady adherence to 
their interefl. Plautius, having left a garrifon in 
thefe parts, to fecure his conquefts, advanced in 
purfuit of the Britons, who had taken flielter be- 
hind a river, which they imagined the Romans 
could not pafs, becaufe there were no bridges. 
But in this they found themfelves miflaken ; for 
the Roman general fent over the German auxir 
liaries in his army, who were fuch excellent 
fwimmers, that they could pafs the moft rapid 
dreams in their arms. Thefe Germans did not 



5» Dio, 1. 60. 



^' See chap. 3. fe^. i, &c. 
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indeed attack the Britons ; but they did them a A.D. 43. 
great deal of mifchief, by wounding and ham- 
ftringing many of their chariot-horfes. Soon 
after this, the renowned Vefpafian, with his bfo- 
ther Sabinus, at the head of a large body of 
troops, paffed the river, and furprifed and flew a 
great number of the enemy. But fuch was the 
ileady refohition of the unhappy Britons, that 
they Hill maintained their ground, till they were 
defeated the day after in a general a6tion, which 
was fought with fo much bravery on both fides, 
that the vi6lory was for forae time doubtful. 
C. Sidius Geta, who was once in great danger of 
being taken, contributed fo much to the ob-. 
taining of this victory, that he had triumphal 
honours conferred upon him, though he had not 
yet been conful. The Britons, after this great 
defeat, retired to the north fide of the river 
Thames, which they paflTed at a place where 
marflies and fl:agnating waters, occafioned by 
the overflowing of the river, and the unculti- 
vated ftate of the country, rendered the paflage 
very difficult and dangerous. But nothing could 
obftru6l the progrefsof the vidlorious Romans. 
The Germans having followed the route of the 
enemy, and the refl; of the army having pafled 
over a bridge a little higher up the river, they 
gave the Britons another overthrow ; but pur- 
fuing the fugitives too eagerly, they fell into im- 
paflable bogs, and lofl; a great many men. ^° 

^ Dio. L 6©. 
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The Roman general obferving, that though 
the Britons had receive^ fo many defeats, and 
tiu3 retires had loft Togodumnus, one of their princes, they 
beyond the ftm continued uudauuted, and made no propo- 
fals of peace or fubmiflion, he thought propei: to 
acquaint the Emperor with the date of affairs in 
Britain, and invite him to come over, and put an 
end to the wan He then returned with his 
army to the fouth fide of the river Thames, and 
remained on the defenfive; that he might neither 
expofe himfelf to any difafter, nor finilh the war 
before the Emperor's arrival.^' 
cuudiut As foon as Claudius received this intelligence^ 
Olives in he Committed the charge both of the city, and 
army to Vitellius, his colleague in the confulate, 
and embarking at Oftia, he (ailed to Marfeilles, 
From thence he travelled by land to Boulogne, 
wher6 he took (hip for Britain, and arrived iafe 
in the army there, of which he a(rumed the com- 
mand^^ One of the ancient hiftorians, from, 
whom our account of thefe tranfa6lions is chiefly 
taken, relates, " That the Emperor palled the 
** Thames, defeated the Britous, took Camu-. 
" lodunum, the capital of Cunobelinus, and 
" brought many under fubjedlion by force, and 
" others by furrender ^\*' But another tells us, 
** That he came over into Britain, and part of the 
** ifland fubmitted within a few days after his 
** arrival, without battle or bloodlhed." Thislaft 

«' Dip. I. 6o- " Id. ibid. 

*' Sucton. in C Claud, c. 17. 
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account is confirmed by the infcription quoted A.D. 43. 
below *^ However this may be, Claudius having 
received the fubmiflions of fuch princes and 
ftates as were either forced or difpofed to make 
them, and stppointed Aulus Plautius the firft go- 
vernor of this new province, with orders topro- 
fecute the war, haftened back to Rome, which 
he entered in triumph, in lefs than fix months 
after his departure from it'^^ He appointed Vef- 
pafian to be fecond in command, and to aflSfl 
Plautius in the government of the province, and 
the management of the war. In this ofiice, that 
great general acquired much honour, and laid 
the foundation of his future fame and greatnefs**. 
At the head of one divifion of th6 Roman ^rmy 
he carried On the war againft the Belgic feritons, 
who inhabited the fea-coafts from Kent to the 
Land's-end. Here, in the courfe of a few years, 
he had two-and-thirty engagements with the 
enemy, reduced the Ifle of Wight, and fubdued 
the Belgae and Deurotriges, two of the moft 
powerful nations in thefe parts ^\ Plautius, with 



«* TI. CLAVDIO QMS. 

AVGVSTO 

PONTIFICI MAX, TR. P. IX. 

cos. v. IMP. XVI. P. P. 

SENATUS POPVL. Q. R. QVOD 

REGES BRITANNLffi: ABSQ ; 

VLLA lACTURADOMVERIT 

^ GENTESQVE BARBARAS 

PRIMUS INDICIO SVBEGERIT. 

See Wright's Travels, p. 993. 
*** Sueton. in Claud, c. 17. ^ Tacit, vita Agric c. 13. 

*' Sueton. in Fl. Vefpaf. c. 4- Eutrop. 1. 7. o* 8. 
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A.D. 43. the other divifion of the army, profecuted the 
war againil the inland Britons, who were ftill 
commanded by the brave Cara6tacus. We are 
not particularly informed of the exploits of Plau- 
tius, but that, in general, he carried on the Bri- 
tifli war very fuccefsfully, and that when he was 
recalled from his government, he had the ho- 
nour of an ovation, or leffer triumph, in which 
the Emperor walked on his left hand to the ca- 
pitol.^* 

A.D.50. Aulus Plautius being recalled A. D. 47, the 
Oftoriui dire6lion of affairs in this ifland feems to have 

governor 

of Britain, been in the hands of the legates or commanders 
of the legions to A. D. 50, when Oftorius Scia- 
pula, a general of confular quality, was ap- 
pointed governor of the Roman province in 
Britain *^^ It feems probable that the Britons 
had gained fome advantages in this interval; 
for when Qftorius arrived in Britain, he found 
all things in great confufion, and the enemy 
plundering the territories of the Roman allies. 
Thefe predatory bands a£ted with the greater 
boldnefs, becaufe they imagined that a new ge- 
neral would hardly take the field, in the winter 
feafon, at the head of troops to which he was a 
ftranger. But in this they found themfelves mif- 
taken. For Oftorius being fenfible that the ac- 
tivity and intrepidity of a general at his firft en- 
tering upon his command contributed greatly to 

'* Dio. 1. 6o. Sueton. in Claud, c. 24. Euirop. 1. 7. c« 8. 
^ Tacit, vita Agiic. c. 13. 
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raife his reputation, and llrike terror into his 
enemies, led forth his troops immediately againft 
the plunderers, and defeated them with great 
flaughter. In order to prote6l the province from 
future incurfions, this prudent general built a 
chain of forts along the banks of the rivers Nen 
and Severn; and to preferve it from internal 
commotions, he commanded all fuch aS he fuf- 
pe6led, both fabje6ls and allies, to deliver up 
their arms.^° 

This laft meafure became the occafion of a a.d?i. 
new war. For the Iceni ^', who had very early ?^?""' 
entered into an alliance with the Romans, and theiceni. 
had fuffered nothing in all the late wars, chofe 
rather to revolt than to refign their arms ; and 
being joined by fome neighbouring nations, 
they raifed a confiderable army, which they en- 
camped in a place defended by a ditch, and in- 
acceffible to cavalry. Oftorius, knowing the 
great advantage of celerity on fuch occalions, 
colle6ted fuch troops as were neareft, and com- 
manding his cavalry to difmount and fight on 
foot, attacked the revoltfers in their entrench- 
ments. The battle was for fome time obftinate 
and bloody; but the Britons being at length 
thrown into confufion, were hampered and en* 
tangled with their own eniclofures, and entirely 
defeated. This defeat obliged feveral other na. 
tions who were wavering between peace and war, 

'° Tacit. Annal. 1. ta. c.30. 

^* Tke Iceni inhabited the counties of Suffolk^ Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon. See chap* 3. fe<5l. i. 
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A.D.51. to remain in quiet. To prevent the like infur- 
^ ^ -^ re6lions, and keep the fui-rounding country in 
awe, Oftorius planted a numerous colony of 
veterans at Caraulodunum^ now Maiden^ in 
Eflfex.^* 
Oftorius After Oftorius had thus reftored the tranquiU 
?*!f^.^ * lity, and provided for the fecurity of the Roman 
among the provmce in the louth-eaft parts of Britain, he 
Brigantes. marched his army weftward j and having in his 
march defeated a numerous army of Geangi ^% 
arrived within a little way of the fea which waihes 
the coaft of Ireland. But he was foon recalled 
from thence, by the news of fome commotions 
which had arifen amongft the Brigantes, who 
had made an alliance with the Romans ^^. Thefe 
commotions he fupprefled in a little time, and 
without much difficulty; and by executing a 
few of the moft afilive of the infurgfnts, and 
pardoning all the reft, he reftored the tranquil- 
lity of the country. " 
War be- It was uot loug before Oftorius was called to 
S^*^*^^ encounter more determined enemies. Thefe 

Romans , 

;^nd the wcre the Silures '**, a people natui'ally brave, 

suures. and ft) fond of liberty, that nothing but force 

could bredk them to the yoke. At thi.^ time 

they were rend^ed more confident and bold in 

ihemfelves, and mjore formidable to their ene- 



'» See chap. 5. fcA. i. ^3 jj, ji,;^. 

f* Id. ibid. The Brigantes inhabited Yorkfhire, &G. 
'* Tacit. Annal. 1. is. c. 3a. 

'^ See chap. 3. fcdt x. T^C Sil^rcs were the ancient inhabitants 
of South Wales. 
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mies, by the experience and valour of their A.D. 51. 
leader, the renowned Caraftacus, who, having '^ — **"*~' 
loft the greateft part of his own dominions, >il. 
lingly put himfeif at the head of this brave 
people, to make another effort for the deliver- 
ance of his countiy. This prince had the ad- 
vantage of the Roman general, in a more per- . 
fe& knowledge of the fcene of a6lion -, and he 
availed himfeif of this advantage, by transferring 
the war into the country of the Ordovice8^% 
and by chufing a place for the field of battle, 
which was every way favourable to his own 
army, and incommodious to his enemies. '^ It 
** was on the ridge of an exceeding fteep moun- 
** tain; and where the fides of it were inclining 
^ and acceffible, he reared walls of ftone for a 
«* rampart. At the foot of the mountain flowed 
** a river dangerous to be forded, and a hoft of 
** men guarded his entrenchments '*. There is 
a hill in Shropfliire, near the confluence of the 
Coin and Teme, called Caer-Caradoc, from 
Caradoc, the Britifli name of Cara6tacu8, which 
cxaftly anfwers this defcription of Tacitus, and 
where the veftiges of all tfaefe ramparts and en- 
trenchments are ftill vifible ^^. At this place the 
armies of the Romans and Britons met. As foon 
as Cara3;acus beheld the enemy approaching, 
he drew up his troops in order of battle, and ' 
flew through the whole army, crying with a loud 
and animating voice, ^^ That from this day and 

^ See cliap.3. &A. X. Tbe Ordoticts iohabtted North Wales. 
^ Tactt* AimaL L la. c. 33. ^ Camd. Brit. p. 647. 
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A.D. 51. ** this battle, they muft date their liberty refcued, 
'"^ — ^*^ " or their fervitude eternally eftabliftied. He 
" invoked the fhades of their heroic anceftors, 
" who had expelled Caefar the Dictator; thofe 
" brave men, by whofe valour they ftill enjoyed 
" freedom from tribute and Roman taxes, and 
*' their wives and children from proftitution.** 
The chieftains of the feveral tribes feconded the 
ardour of their general, and endeavoured to in- 
fpire the hearts of their followers with refolution. 
The whole army, fired by the actions and 
fpeeches of their leaders, took ti folemn oath, to 
conquer or to die, and then prepared for the 
charge, with the moft terrible and tremendous 
fliouts.'*' 
Battle be- The Romau general, obferving the deepnefs 
RomLl ^ ^^ *'^^ river, the fteepnefs of the mountain, the 
and the ftrcugth of the ramparts, and the loud alacrity 
^^"^ of the enemy, was a little difmayed at fuch a 
fucceffion of dangers. But his officefs and foU 
diers difcovering much ardour and impatience to 
be eng^ed, he led them to the charge. They 
pafled the river without much diflSculty, but in 
afcending the hill they fuftained great lofs from 
ihowers of darts. To guard againft thefe, they 
formed the teftudo, or military Ihell, by hold- 
ing their fliields, joined clofe together, over 
their heads, and under this fhelter they ap- 
proached the rampart; which had app^eared 
more formidable at a diilance than it was in 

•* Tacit. Annal. 1. xa. c. 34. 
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reality. For being made only of loofe ftones, it a.d. 51. 
was eafily demoliflied, and the Romans breaking ^"v-^ 
in, engaged hand to hand. The Britons, not able 
to fuftain the fliock^ retired ftowiy towards the 
ridge of the mountain, and were clofely ifollowed 
by the Romans. There again the battle was 
renewed with great fury, but on very unequal 
terms. For the bows and arrows of the Britons, 
who had no defeniive armour, were not a match 
in clofe fight, to the fwords and javelins of the 
legionaries, and the great fabres and pikes of 
the auxiliaries. ' The Britons were therefore foon 
broken and defeated with great flaughter. The 
wife and daughter of Cara6lacus were taken 
prifoners on the field, and his brothers furren- 
dered foon after the battle. ^' 

The unhappy Cara6lacus made his efcape a.d. 5^1. 
firom this fatal battle, but it was only to fall into Caradia- 
new misfortunes. For having taken (helter in ^^^^^ 
the court of Caftifmandua, Queen of the Bri- Rome, 
gantes, that unkind ftepmother delivered him 
in chains to the conqueror, and he, with his 
whole family, were carried prifoners to Rome. 
This prince had been long renowned over all the' 
Britifliiflands, and the neighbouring continent, 
for thehoble Hand which he had made in defence 
of his country ; his fame had reached Italy an(J 
Rome itfelf, arid had excited an earned defire in 
all to bfehold the hero who for nine years had de- 
fied the Roman arms. The Emperor too, being 

•^ Tacit. Annal. 1.' I a. c. 35. . 
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proud of fuch a prifoner, determined to render 
his entry into Rome as folemn and public as 
poffible. On the day appointed for that folem- 
nity, the people were fummoned to behold him 
as an objefil of admiration ; the praetorian bands 
were drawn up under arms, and the Emperor and 
Emprefs were feated on two lofty tribunals. The 
fervants and followers of the Britifli king, with 
the military harnefs, golden chains, and other 
fpoils, which he had taken from his neighbours 
ii^ war, appeared firft ; then followed his brothers, 
his wife, and his daughter ; and Caradlacus 
himfelf clofed the proceffion. All the other 
prifoners were deje6led by their misfortunes, but 
Cara^lacus appeared undaunted and ere&, with- 
out betraying one fuppliant look, or uttering one 
word that implored mercy. When he came be- 
fore the imperial throne, he addrefled Claudius 
in the following fenfible and noble fpeech : "* 

" If my moderation in profperity, O Clau- 
*' dius ! had been as confpicuous as my birth and 
" fortune^ I Ihould now have entered this city 
" as a friead, and not as a prifoner j nor would 
" you have difdained the friendfhip of a prince 
^^ defcended from fuch illuftrious anceftors, and 
" governing fo many nations. My prefent con- 
** dition, I own, is to you honourable, -— to me 
'^ humiliating. I was lately poflT^ed of fubje^ls, 
^' horfes, arms, and riches. Can you be fiir* 
'^ prifed that I endeavoured to preferve them I 
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** If you Romans have a defire to arrive at uni- 
** verfal monarchy, muft all nations, to gratify 
" you, tamely fubmit to fervitude ? If I had 
*.* fubmitted without a ftruggle, how much would 
" it have diminiflied the luftre of my fall, and 
" of your vi6lory ? And now, if you refolve to 
** put me to death, my ftory will foon be buried 
** in oblivion ; but if you think proper to pre- 
" ferve my life, I Ihall remain a lafting monu- 
" ment of your clemency.** It is greatly to the 
honour of Claudius, that he was fo much 
charmed with the boldnefs of his illuflrious 
prifoner, that he pardoned him and his whole 
family, and commanded their chains to be 
immediately taken off.^' 

The late victory over the Silures, and the cap- Rejacings 
tivity of Caradtacus, caufed no little joy at »* Rome 
Rome. The fenate being affembled on the occa- ^^^ 
fion, many pompous fpeeches were pronounced, over the 
Some of the fenators declared, « That the taking ^*^"^ 
" of Caradlacus was an event no leis glorious 
** than thofe of old, when Siphax was by Pub- 
" lius Scipio, Peffesby Lucius Paulus, or any 
" other conquered kings were, by any of our 
" greateft captains, prefented in chains to the 
** Roman people.** Info important a light did a 
vi6lory over this brave prince, and his hardy Bri- 
tons, appear to the conquerors of the world ! The 
fenate, as a farther proof of their fatisfadtion, de« 
creed the triumphal ornaments to Oftorius. ^^ 

'^ Tadt. Annal L 12. c 37. ^^ id. i|bid. c. 3«. 
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A rfc \. Thus far Oftorius had been fuccefsful in all his 
< — -N^-— ' enterprifes in Britain, but the concluding period 
unfortu- ^^ ^^'^ command and life was not fo profperous. 
nate. Though the Silures had fuftained a grievous lofs 
in the late battle, yet their fpirits were dill un- 
broken, and their hearts more inflamed than ever 
with refentment, and the defire of revenge. 
They made a fudden attack upon the camp- 
marfhal and legipnary cohorts, who were build- 
ing forts in their country, killed the marfhal 
himfeliF, eight centurions, and a great number of 
their braved men ; and would have obtained a 
more complete vi6lory, if fuccours had not 
arrived very opportunely from the neighbouring 
garrifons. Soon after this, they defeated the 
Roman foragers, the troops that guarded them, 
and others which were fent to their relief. This 
obliged the general to draw out the legions, and 
march to the affiftance of the fugitives ; which 
brought on a general engagement, in which the 
Britons were at length forced to give way; but 
they retired with little lofs, under the favour of 
approaching night. In a word, the Silures being 
ftill more exafperated by an angry expreffion, 
which it was reported had fallen from Oftorius, 
" That their name was to be utterly extinguifli- 
" cd, like that of the Sugambrians, who were all 
" either killed or tranfplanted into Gaul;" they 
gave him and his army no reft, but haraffed him 
day and night with fldrmifhes, atnbufhes, and 
furprifes. In one of thefe, they carried off two 
cohorts of auxiliaries, who were plundering the 

country; 
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country J and by dividing the captives and fpoils A.D. 5*. 
among the neighbouring nations, were endea- ^" ~'^ ~^ 
vouring to excite a general revolt; when Oftorius 
died of vexation and a broken heart, to the in- 
expreffible joy of his enemies. ^^ 

As foon as the Emperor received the news of a.d. $1. 
the death of his lieutenant in Britain, he imme- J^"j?J^ 
diately appointed Aulus Didius to be his fuc- governor 
ceflbr ; being fenlible of the impropriety of leav- ^^ ^"tain, 

/ ° . , ^ . '', . continues 

mg that province, any long time, without a the war 
chief governor, in its prefent unfettled ftate. ^^^ ^^ 
But though Didius made all poffible hade to 
come over and take poffeffion of his government, 
he found things in very great confufion at his 
arrival. The Silures had defeated the legion 
commanded by Maniius Valens, and were mak- 
ing incurfions on all hands into the territories of 
the Romans, and of their allies. But Didius 
foon gave a check to thefe incurfions. The 
courage and animofity of the Silures rendered 
them very formidable enemies, but they were 
now become more formidable by the acceffion 
of a new ally and leader. This was Venufius, 
chieftain of the Huiccii^^, who, after Cara6lacu8, 
was the mod famous of all the Britifh princes of 
his time for his military talents. He had beeti a 
faithful friend and ally of the Romans, but was 
alienated from them in the following manner. 
Venufius had married Cartifmandua, Queen of 

•* Tacit. Annal. 1. 12. c. 389 39. 

^ See chap. 3. fcA. i. The Hmccil inhabited Warwicklhire and 
Worcefieiihin. 
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A.D. 53. the Brigantes, who was alfo an ally of the 
Romans. This marriage proved very unhappy, 
to the parties themfelves, to their country, and to 
the Romans. All thefe misfortunes flowed from 
the criminal levity of the Queen, which excited 
the jealouly of her huiband« Thefe fannily- 
diflfenfions at length broke but into a civil war, 
which the Romans for fome time left them to 
manage by themfelves, without declaring for 
either party. But Cartifmandua having gained 
fome advantages, and got the brother and other 
kindred of Venufius into her hands, imagined 
that Ihe was no longer under any neceffity of 
paying any regard to appearances, or the opinion 
of the world. She publicly efpoufed Vellocatus, 
her armour-bearer and gallant, and declared 
him king. This fcandalous adlion gave great of- 
fence to her fubje6ls the Brigantes, who fo gene- 
rally revolted, that the Queen was in great danger 
of falling into the hands of her enraged hufband. 
In this extremity, Ihe implored the affifl:ance of 
the Romans,^ with whom (he had much merit, 
for betraying Cara^tacus ; and they fent fome 
troops to her relief. This naturally provoked 
Venufius to abandon their intereft, and put him- 
felf at the head of thofe Britons, who appeared 
in defence of their country. Didius, who was 
now become unwieldy through age, managed 
this war between the Rpmans and Cartifmandua 
on one fide, and the Britons and Venufius on 
the other, by his lieutenants. It continued for 
a confiderable time with various fucceis ; but 

at 
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at let^h Cartifmaudua found herfelf obliged to a.d. 53. 
leave her kingdom in the poffeffion of her injured '— v— *^ 
hufband. ^^ 

While thefe things were doing in Britain, the A.D, 54* 
Emperor Claudius died, and was fucceeded by ^^^^' 
Nero. During the three firft years of his reign, 
Aulus Didius ftlll continued propraetor in this 
ifland ; but contented hhnfelf with reftraining 
the incurfions of the enemy, without attempting 
to extend his conquefts. Nero, who was a mod 
abominable and capricious tyrant^ entertained 
thoughts of withdrawing the Roman forces alto- 
gether out of Britain, where they had lately been 
fo much harafled. But he was reftrained from 
executing this defign, by the fear of being thought 
to detrafil from the glory of his father Claudius^ 
for whofe memory he pretended to have a very 
high regard. ^^ 

Aulus Didius was fucceeded in the government AD. sr- 
of the Roman province in Britain by Veranius, Veramu* 

ffovcmoP' 

a man who had been much eileemed for virtue of Britauu 
and feverity of manners. He performed nothing 
very memorable in this ifland ; for, after having 
made a few flight incurfionsinto the territories of 
the Silures, he was carried off* by death, in lefs 
than a year after his arrival. It then appeared, 
from the Angular fl^rain of his laft will, that he 
.had not been fo free from ambition, vanity, and 
the love of court-favour, as it had been imagined ; 



^ Tacit. Annal. 1. la. c. 40. Idem Hift. 1. 3. c. 45. 
*®^Sueton. in Ner. c. 18. 
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A.D. 57. for in that writing, after he had bellowed many 
^^''^ — ' flatteries on the tyrant Nero, he added, " That 
" if his life had been prolonged for two years, 
" he would have fubjefted all Britain to his 
" obedience ^^*' A vain boaft, which there is 
no probability he could have made good ! 

Veranius was fucceeded by Suetonius Pauli- 
nus, one of the moft celebrated generals of thefe 
times, and the great rival of the renowned Cor- 
bulo, in military fame and popularity. He was 
very defirous of eclipfing the glory which Cor- 
bulo had lately gained by his conquefts in Ar- 
menia, by making greater conquefts in Britain '°. 
In the firft two years of his government, all his 
undertakings . were crowned witli fuccefs; he 
fubdued feyeral Britifh tribes,, and planted a 
number of garrifons to keep them in fubje6lion. 
A.D. €u Encouraged by, this fuccefs, ' Suetonius, in his 
third year, engaged in a more important enter- 
prife. This was the conqueft of the Ifle of 
Anglefey, at that time a kind of facred place, 
the refidence of the archdruid, and the afylum 
of all the enemies of the Roman government, 
Suetonius, having marched his army to the coaft, 
tranfported his foot into the ifland, in flat-bot- 
tomed boats provided for that purpofe, and his 
cavalry partly by fording and partly by fwim- 
ming. At his landing, he found the Britiih 
army drawn up in order of battle, and ready to 
engage. This army made a very ftrange ap- 



'^ Tacit. Annal. L 14. c. 29. 
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pearance: for befides the fighting men, there A.D. 6t. 
were many women, clad in funeral apparel, their 
hair diftievelled, and torches in their hands, run- 
ning franticly up and down, like furies in their 
wildeft tranQ)orts. Befides thefe, there were 
great multitudes of druids (landing round the 
army, with their hands lifted up to Heaven, 
and pouring out the moft dirfeful imprecations 
againft their enemies. Thefe horrid fpeftacles 
at firft ftruck the Roman foldiers with confter- 
nation ; and for fome time they flood motion- 
lefs as marks to the wounds of the Britons. But 
being atlength roufed from this inglorious ter* 
ror, by the animating fpeeches of their general 
and officers, they advanced to the charge, and 
foon difperfed the Britilh army. Suetonius 
made a cruel ufe of this viftory, not only cut- 
ting down the facred groves, and demoliihing 
their altars, but even burning the druids in their 
own fires. ^' 

While Suetonhis was thus employed in the Revolt of 
ifle of Anglefey, a dreadful florm was brewing 
againft him on the continent of Britain. M^ny 
caufes concurred to raife this ftorm, and to render 
it violent and univerfal. Thofe Britons who had 
been conftrained to fubmit to the Roman power, 
ftill retainefd a fond remembrance of their former 
freedom, and were very impatient under the 
yoke, which became every day more heavy and 

• •' Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c 30. Vita Agiic. c. 14. 
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A.D. 6i. galling, through the infolence, lull, and avarice 
of the Roman officers and foldiers. Some of 
the Britifti ftates had alfo received particular af- 
fronts and injuries, which blew up their fecret 
difcontents into an open flame. The Trino- 
bantes were cruelly oppreffed by the veterans 
fettled amongft them in the colony of Camalo- 
dunum, who, not contented with turning them 
but of their houfes, and depriving them of their 
native lands, infulted them with the opprobrious 
name of flaves. Their neighbours, the Iceni, 
groaned under preffures and indignities ftill more 
intolerable. Prafutagus, the late king of that 
nation, a prince long renowned for his opulence 
and grandeur, had, by his lad will, left the Em- 
peror his joint-heir with his own two daughters, 
in hopes of procuring his proteaion to his king- 
dom and family by fo great an obligation. But 
this meafure produced an effect very different 
from what was expe6led, and involved his fub- 
je6ts and family in the inpfl deplorable calami- 
ties. For he was no fooner dead, than his do- 
minions, his houfes, and all bis pofleffions were 
feized and pUmdered by the Koman officers and 
foldiers: his queen, remonftrating againft this 
injuftice^ was^ without regard to her fex or qua- 
lity, beaten with ftripes^; her virgin daughters 
violated, and the other relations of the late king 
were taken and kept as Haves. Nor w^re the 
royal family the only fufferers on this occafion. 
The whole country was fpoiled and plundered, 
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iand all tlie chiefs of the Iceni were deprived of a.^ 6^ 
their poffeffions ''. So infupportable was the Ro- * — ^^^"^ 
hian government now become, under a fucceffion 
of tyrants ! 

The diftance of Suetonius and his army gave liic Brf:. 
the wretched Britons an opportunity of confult- ^^ ^ 
ing together^ and mfpinng each other with the malodn. 
thoughts of vengeance. " Our patiience (faid ^^^' 
*' they) ferves only to draw upon us greater in- 
** juries. Formerly we were fubjeft only to one 
*' king, now we are enflaved to two tyrdrits; 
" The governor lords it over our perfons, the 
** procurator over our fortunes. The union and 
*' difcord of thefe twooppreffors are to us equally 
** deftru6live, the one by his blood-thirfly fol- 
" diers^ the other by his greedy oflBcers ; and 
** every thing falls a prey either to their luft or 
** avarice.*' 

At length the Iceni having Iniflamed one ati^ 
other with the moil furious refentment, and 
being joined by the Trinobantes and fome others^ 
flew to arms, and poured like an irrefiftible tors- 
rent on the Roman colony at Camalodunum. 
The veterans of this colony, not apprehending 
fuch an aflault, were ill provided for reiiftance^ 
The place was not fortified, the number of men 
within it capable of bearing arms was but fm^l^ 
arid Catus Decianus, procurator of the province^ 
ferit no more than two hundred men to their affifl- 
iance. The enraged Britons broke in at the very 

•' TaciL Annal. L 14. c. 3*. 
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firft.aflault, put all to the fword who fell into 
their hands, and laid every thing in alhes. The 
foldiers of the garrifon retired into the temple of 
Claudius ; a fabric of great beauty and ftrength, 
which was alfo taken by ftorm, after a fiege of 
two days ^^ Thus was the firfl Roman colony in 
Britain utterly deftroyed, after it had fubfifted 
only a few years, and the whole province was in 
the greatell danger of being loft. 
The ninth When Suetonius fet out on his expedition into 
g^^*- the ifle of Anglefey, he left Petilius Cerialis 
with the ninth legion, of which he was com- 
mander, to defend the province. As this officer 
iwras marching with his troops to the relief of Ca- 
malodunum, he was met by the vi6lorious Bri- 
tons in their return from the deftru6lion of that 
place, and totally defeated. In this adlion the 
whole infantry of the ninth legion were cut in 
pieces, and Cerialis and his cavalry made their 
efcape with great difficulty to their camp. Catus 
Decianus, the procurator of the province, whofe 
infatiable avarice had been one great caufe of the 
revolt, feeing all things falling into confufion, 
and juftly dreading the moft cruel puniihments 
if he fell into the hands of the enemy, made his 
efcape into Qsmh ^* 
Venilami- As foon as Suetonius (who was building forts 
Lon^n ^^ Anglefey for the fecurity of his conqueft) re- 
taken by ceived the news of all thefe difafters, he left that 

theBii. 

tont. ' - 



^^ Tacit Annal. 1. i4« c $%. Vita Agric. c. 15. 
^ Tacit. Annal. 1. 14« c. 3 a. 
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ifland, and marching his army with great bold- A.IX 6u 
nefs and eTcpedition through fome part of the re- 
volted country, arrived fafe in London. This 
city, though not honoured with the title of a 
colony, was already becbrae large, populous, and 
wealthy, abounding in all kinds of provifions. 
At firft, Suetonius had fome thoughts of flaying 
in this place with his army, and defending it 
againft all the efforts of the enemy. But after- 
wards, confidering that it would be very impru- 
dent to coop himfelf up in a place fo ill fortified, 
he determined rather to take the field. The in- 
habitants of London endeavoured, by their tears, 
their lamentations, and mod earned entreaties, 
to perfuade him to ftay for their prote6lion. But 
he was inflexible, and refolving rather to hazard 
the lofs of one city, than of the whole province, 
he marched away with his army, and fuch of the 
inhabitants as thought proper to follow him ; leav- 
ing behind all thofe who were unable, or unwilling 
to forfake the place. '^ 

Soon after Suetonius had left London, it was 
entered by a great army of Britons under 
Boadicia, Queen of the Iceni, who put all whom 
they found in it to the fword. .From thence they 
marched to Verulamium, now St. Alban's (which 
was a free city and a very populous place), where 
they exercifed the fame unrelenting cruelties. 
So violent was the fury of the enraged Britons 
on this occafion, that the;^ referved no prifonera 

'^ TactC Aiinal. L Z4- c 33. 
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A.D. 6i. either to fell or exchange, but put all to death 
'^- ^'": ""^ by killing, gibbeting, burning, and crucifying, 
without diflin6lion of age or fex. So great was 
the carnage, that it is computed no fewer than, 
feventy thoufand Romans and their confeclerates 
perifhed^tCamalodunum, London, Yerulamium, 
and other places. ^^ 
Great The Britifli army, having received reinforc?-; 

SeBrt^ ments from many different nations, who were 
tons under encouraged to take up arms by the fuccefs of the 
?oadiaa. gj.^ infurgents, was now become exceeding nu- 
jperous, amounting to no fewer than 230,000 
men ^\ This prodigious army, compofed of fo 
many fierce and warlike nations, was com- 
manded in chief by the renowned Boadici^, whofe 
injuries had excited, and whofe refentments had 
inflamed this great revolt ; and who by her he- 
roic fpirit, was entitled to that diftin^ion. The 
Britons^ fluflied with their late fucceffes, and 
exulting in their numbers, were fo confident of 
victory, that they brought their wives to the 
field in waggons, to be fpeftators of the de-i 
ftrudlion of their enemies. The Roman army 
was indeed very inqonfiderable in point of num- 
bers, confiding only of the fourteenth legion, 
the vexillation of the twentieth, and fpme auxi- 
liaries, making about ten thouland men ; but in 
?ill other refpe6ls it was very formidable, being 
9ompofed of the braveft, beft armed, and bell 



^ Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c.33. 
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difeiplined troops in the world, under the com- 
mand of a general of great courage and long 
experience. Suetonius drfcovered great pru- 
dence in the choice of his ground. The rear 
was fecured by an Impenetrable wood, and the 
ground before him ftretched out into a hollow 
and narrow vale, with very deep fides ; fo that he 
was acceffiUe only in front ^. Here he drew up 
his army in wder of battle, placing the legionaries 
in the centre, fupported by the light-armed foot, 
with his cavalry in the two wings ; and in this 
pofture waited for the enemy. 

When the Britons drew near their enemies, Speeches 
and were ready to engage, Boadicia mounted on ^L^I^ 
a Icrfly chariot, dreffed in royal robes, a fpear in Sdetonius. 
her hand, and her two unhappy daughters feated 
at her feet, drove through the whole army, and 
addreffing herfelf to each nation, conjured them 
to fight bravely, and take vengeance on the Ro- 
mans, for the lofs of their own liberties, the ' 
ftripes infli6led on her perfbn, and the violated 
honour of her virgin daughters. She encou- 
raged them to hope that Heaven would efpoufe 
their caufe againft their abandoned enemies; put 
them in mind of their late viiSlory over the 
ninth legion ; defired them to take courage from 
their own prodigious fl:rength and numbers, 
whofe very ihouts were fufficient to confound fo 
weak an enemy ; and concluded with declaring, 
" That fhe, though a woman, was fully deter- 

^ Tacit. AiuuL 1. 14* c. 34. Xiphilin* ex Diont in Neron. 
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A.D. 6x. " mined to conquer or to die ; the men, if they 

*— -v^ « pleafed, might live and be flaves/* On the 

other hand, the Roman general, being fenfible 

that every thing depended on the event of this 

battle, encouraged his foldiers to defpife the 

clamour and multitude of their enemies, who 

~ were ill armed, and worfe difciplined, and would 

betake themfelves to flight, as foon as they felt 

the edge of their fwords. He directed them to 

keep firm in their ranks, and after they had dif- 

charged their javelins, to rufli upon the enemy 

fword in hand.*^ 

Battle bep The fignal of battle being given, the Britons 

5^^^® advanced to the charge with dreadful Ihouts, 

and Bri- and poured a fliower of darts and arrows upon 

^°'"' the enemy. The Romans flood firm, Iheltering 

themfelves with their fhields and the narrownefs 

of the place, until the Britons had exhaufled all 

their darts, and advanced within reach of their 

^J5^elins, which they difcharged with great force. 

The^pgion fupported by the auxiliaries then 

ruflied orU^-^oponthe Britons with the navels of 

their (hields andlword^^ and the cavalry with 

their pikes, with fuch impetuofily and weight as 

bore down all refiftance. The difofder and con- 

fufion among the unhappy Britons fbpn became 

univerfal and irrecoverable, and being entangled 

in their flight by their own waggons, which they 

had placed in a line in the rear with their wives, 

they were flaughtered in great multitudes. Sqch 

" Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c. 35, 36. Xiphilinu ex Dione in Neron. 
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was the fury of the Roman foldiers, that they A.D. 61. 
killed all who came in their way, men, women, ^ '^"'^-^ 
and even beafts, without diftiti6lion ; and the 
carnage was fo great, that fome authors have af- 
firmed that no fewer' than eighty thoufand of the 
Britons were killed in the battle and purfuit. 
The Romans had about four hundred men killed, 
and not many more wounded *°^. The wretched 
Boadicia, unable to furvive the calamities of 
that day, put an end to her life and miferies by 
poifon. 

Suetonius, a little before this battle, had fent Pceniiw 
orders to Poenius Pofthumus, camp-marlhal of ^^, j^ 
the fecond legion, to join him with the troops himfeif. 
under his command. But that officer, afraid 
perhaps of being intercepted by the Britons on 
his march, declined obeying thefe orders, and 
continued in his camp. When he heard of the 
glorious viAory which Suetonius and his little 
army had obtained, dreading the puniftiment of 
difobedience, and difl;ra6led at the thoughts of 
having deprived himfeif and his troops of their 
Ihare of the honour of this vi6lory, he ran him- 
feif through with his fword. '^' 

If Suetonius had been poflefled of the happy Suetonius 
art of gaining the afte6lions of thofe by mildnefs f«call«<l- 
whom he had fubdued by force, he would have 
had the honour of putting a final period to this 
great revolt, and of reducing a great part of 
South Britain, under the peaceable obedience of 

'*» Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c. 37. '=* Id. ibid. 
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A.D.4Z. the Romans. But that general, being naturally 
^"""nr"^ fevere, and alfo greatly irritated by the cruelties 
which had been perpetrated by the Britons in the 
beginning of their revolt, purfued that wretched 
people, (who at the fame time fuffered all the 
horrors of a cruel famine) with unrelenting ri- 
gour. This obliged them, in their own defence, 
to keep the field, and continue in a hoftile pof- 
ture and difpofition. They were encouraged in 
this difpofition, by a mifunderft:anding which 
fubfifl:ed between the governor and Julius Claf- 
ficianus, the new procurator, who gave out every 
where, " that a new governor was to be ex- 
'' pe6led, who being free from the anger of an 
*' enemy, and the arrogance of a conqueror, 
" would treat all who fubmitted with tender- 
" nefs.** He alfo wrote to court, " that unlefs 
*^ a fucceffor was fent to Suetonius, the war 
** would prove endlefs." When Nero received 
thefe letters he difpatched Polycletus, one of his 
favourite freedmen, with a pompous retinue into 
Britain, to examine into the flate of affairs, and 
to endeavour to reconcile the governor and pro- 
curator. Polycletus having made a report ra- 
ther favourable to Suetonius, he was continued 
in his government. But foon after, upon the 
flight misfortune of lofing a few gallies, he was 
finally recalled, about the end of this very bufy 
year, or the beginning of the next. '°* 

"' Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c. ^5. 39. 
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The brave and a6live Suetonius was fucceeded a.d. 6a- 
in the government of the Roman province, and *^ — f. — ' 
the command of the Roman army in Britain, by niMgovCT- 
Petronius Turpilianus, who had been conful the n^ o£ Bri- 
preceding year. Under this governor, the war 
between the Jlbmans and Britons feems to have 
languifhed and died away, by a mutual abfti- 
Tience from hoftilities, rather than to have been 
terminated by any formal peace. By this ina£lion 
of Turpilianus, whiqh the great hiftorian of thefe 
times terms inglorious, Britain happily enjoyed a 
profound trapquiUity during his adminiilration, 
which continued about three years. '"^^ 

Turpilianus was fucceeded by Trebellius A*l>*65. 
Maximus, who W£^$ ftill more indolent and un- Trebdfius 
warlike than his predeceflbr. This governor en- ^^**'""'* 
deavoured to preferve the peace of his province 
by treating the native Britons with the greateft 
lOildnefs and indulgence, with which they were 
fo well pleafed, that they gave him no diflurb- 
ance. But he found it not fo eafy to govern his 
own army. The legions which ferved in Britain 
I;iad long been ^iamous for their modefl and or- 
derly behaviour. This was partly owing to their 
fituation in an ifland at a diflance from the ca^ 
bals of the other legions, and partly to their 
being kept conftantly employed °\ But the late 
inaction of thefe legions had produced a very 
fatal change in their difpofition and manners^ 



*°^ Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c.35. 39. Vit* Agric. cx6. 
'°* Tacit. Hift.I.i.c.9. 
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A.D. 65. ami they were now become unruly and mu- 
tinous. This difpofition was much inflamed by 
Rofcius Caelius, commander of the twentieth 
legion, who had long hated the governor, and 
charged him with defrauding and plundering the 
army. The difaffedlion of the foldiers at length 
became fo violent, that TrebeUius abandoned the 
ifland, and fled to Vitellius, who had lately been 
declared Emperor. After the departure of Tre- 
beUius, Britain was for fome time governed by 
the commanders of the legions^ amongfl: whom 
Caelius, by his fuperior boldnefs, bore the chief 
fway. ^^^ 
A.D. 69. Vitellius fent Veftiiis Bolanus into Britain to 
Vc<£tiu» fucceed TrebeUius, who had returned and re- 
. *°"** fumed his- command there for a little time, bul 
* without fuitable authority. Bolanus was no lefs 
indolent, but more innocent than his predeceflbr ; 
and though he could not command the refpeft of 
the foldiers by his fpirit, he gained their affeftibns 
by his lenity. When Vefpafian was declared em- 
peror by his army, ViteUius fent to Bolanus for 
fuccours out of Britain; but that general, 
' who was really wavering between £he two com- 
petitors, exculed himfelf, by alleging the un- 
fettled fl:ate of his province. Bolanus was 
recalled from the government of Britain foon- 
after the death of Vitellius, and the acceffion 
of Vefpafian. '°^ 

'°' Tacit. Hift. 1. 1, c. 60. 

•' Tacit, vita Agric. c. i6. Hlft. L a. c. 97. 
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As foon as Vefpafian was peaceably feated in ad. 70. 
the imperial throne, the government of the em- ^TT^*^ 
pire became every where more vigorous, parti- c^l. 
cularly in Britain, where brave and a6live ge- 
nerals were employed. Petilius Cerialis was th^ 
firft Roman gpveruor of Britain, in the reign of 
this emperor, who, immediately after his arrival, 
made war upon the Brigantes, the mod numerous 
and powerful nation of the ancient Britons '°'. 
In this war, which was long and bloody, Ce- 
rialis was greatly affifted by the renowned Agri- 
cola, who at that time commanded the twentieth 
legion, whofe condu6l and courage in the execu- 
tion 6f the mod dangerous enterprifes, could 
only be equalled by his modefty, in afcribing the 
honour of them to his general. The Brigantes, 
animated and conduced by their warlike king 
Venufius, made a brave defence,. and feveral 
battles were fought, of which fome were v«ry 
bloody; but before Cerialis was recalled, he 
had quite reduced the greateft part of their coun- 
try, and ravaged the reft. '°^ 

Petilius Cerialis wjts fucceeded in the govern- * w 
ment of Britain by Julius Frontinus, who was in j^^* ^^' 
no refpe6l inferior to his predeceflbr, and met Frontinus. 
with enemies no lefs formidable than the Bri- 
gantes. Thefe were the Silures, who, of all the 
Britilh nations, made the longeft and moft ob- 
ftinate defence againft the Romans. But this 



■^ See chap. 3. fe6l. 1. fl ax. 
"^« Jtcit. viu Agric c. 8. ex;. 
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A.D. 7i> brave ^6ple^ ndtwithftanding all their valour^ 
'-"'^'"-^ their ardent love of liberty, and the difficult 
fituation of their country, were now at laft con- 
ftrained to yield to the fuperior power and for- 
tune of Rome. '^ 
A.D. 78. Frorttinus was fucceeded by Cnaeus Julius 
juUut Agricola, the greateft, beft, and tnoft famous of 
goTernw ^W the Romati governors of Britain ; and pe- 
•fBritoin. culiatly happy in this, that his exploits in this 
ifland have been recorded at full lengthy and fet 
in the faireft light, by one of the moll eloquent 
biftoriatis of antiquity '^°. Agricola entered 
upon his government with great advantages and 
expeditions, being then in the prime of life, 
adorned with the higheft honours of the ftate, 
lettned, -eloquent, brave, and virtuous, equally 
admired and beloved by the army which he was 
to command, aiid well acquainted with the 
country which he was to govern. For he had 
learnt the firft rudiments of war in the Roman 
army in Britain, under the brave Suetonius in 
the time of the great revolt, and ferved feveral 
yeawf afterwiards in the fame army with great 
honour, a^ confimaiider of the twentieth legion. 
Hie improved all thefti advantages to the utmoft, 
and ^xt^eded the higheft expe Nations which had 
beew forihed bf him. 
Agricoia*« The ftimmer Was far advaiiced whetl Agricola ' 
arrived in Britain, and thef^ktrh^ was already fe* 
parated and gone into quarters^ expe6ling no 

*<* Tack, vita Agric c. 8. 1. 1;. * "" Tacitus. 

further 
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f urtber a^ioo that campaign. But being fenfible 
that the fuccefs of a general depends very much 
on the botdnefs of his firft meafures, he deter- 
mined immediately to take the field, in order to 
chaftife the Ordovici, who had cut in pieces al« 
moft a whole wing of horfe quartered on their 
confines; and to give an early check to a ge- 
neral fpirit of difaffe^ion which prevailed in few 
veral Britiih ftates. Having therefore drawn 
together a choice body of legionaries, with a 
few auxiliaries, he marched into the cbuntiy of ^ 
the Ordovici, and took a very fevere vengeance; 
upon tbem, that he might thereby deter others 
from the like attempts. Not even content widi 
this, he refolved to finifli and fecure the conqiieft 
of the ifle of Anglefey, which Suetonius had- 
been obliged to leave imperfedl. The chief difi^ 
ficulty of this enterprife lay in tranlporting.his^ 
men into the ifland without fliips, which he had: 
not leifure to provide. But his refolution and 
capacity furmounted this diflSculty. Hetfls^ 
letted from amongil the auxiliaries a choioe 
body of exceUent fwimmers, and commanded 
them to pa& the narrowed part of the channel 
with their horfes and arms, but without any hixg^ 
gage. The Britons, aftoniffaed at the fuddeoneft 
and boldnefs of the attack^ furrendered tbem^i 
felves and theii: ifland without refiftance. Thefb' 
two exploits, executed with fo much facility and 
expedition, at a feafon which other governors 
had been accuftomed to fpend in idle parade and 

cere- 
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A.D. 7». ceremony, excited the admiration of both Ro- 
^ — ^'^■"^ mans and Britons. "" 

Civil ad- If the condu6l of Agricola in this firft cam- 
namOx^' paign had got him the reputation of a great com- 
Agricoia mander, his behaviour during the fucceeding 
during the winter gained him the ftill more amiable cha- 
^^^^' ra^er of a gracious, wife, and equitable ma- 
giftratej who was determined to redrefs all 
grievances, and to do impartial juftice to all un- 
der his government. He introduced a thorough 
reformation into his own houfebold, fuffering 
none of his domeftics to be guilty of the leaft 
oppreffion* In bellowing employments in the 
ftate, and preferments in the army, he regarded 
only merit, known to himfelf, efteeming it better 
to employ fuch as would not tranfgrefs, than to 
punifli them for tr^nfgreffing. The complaints 
of the provincials he heard with the greateft pa- 
tience, and redreflfed with the greateft readinefs. 
He delivered them from the extortions of pub- 
licans and the oppreffions of monopolifts ; and 
though he did not remit their tribute, he made 
the payment of it as eafy and commodious as 
poflible. In a word, by his wife and mild admi- 
niftration, the Britons began to be reconciled to 
the Roman government, and to relifli the fweets 
of peace, which before had been as unfafe and 
pppreffive as even war itfelf. "* 



Tacit, viu Agric. c. i8. ""Id. ibid. c. 19. 
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As ibot) as the feafon for adlion returned, Agri- AD. 79. 
cola drew his army together and took the field, j^^^^i^^^ 
diredting his march northward, into thofe parts fecond 
. of the illand which had not yet fubmitted to the ^^f^P^ 
Roman arms. As the country was unknown to 
the Romans, and much of it covered with woods, 
he was at great pains to guard againll furprifes, 
commending fuch of the foldiers as kept their 
ranks, and checking fuch as ftraggled. He did 
not truft the choice of the ground for encamp- 
ing to any of his oflBcers, but pitched upon it 
himfelf, and was always amongft the foremoft 
in exploring the rivers, marflies, and woods 
through which he was to, march. To fuch of 
the natives as made refiftance he gave no reft, 
diftreffing them with inceffant incurfions and ra- 
vages ; but to thofe who yielded, he (hewed the 
greateft kindnefs and humanity.. In this man- 
ner, partly by the terror of his arms, and partly 
by the fame of his clemency, he brought feveral 
Britifti nations to fubmit to the authority of the 
Romans in the courfe of this campaign. Thefe 
nations are not named by Tacitus, but they were 
moft probably the remainder of the Brigantes^ 
who had not been fubdued by Cerialis, the Ot- 
todini, the Gadeni, and perhaps the Selgovae "K 
To fecure thefe conquefts, he built a confider- 
able number of fortreffes in very well chofen 
fituations, from fea to fea (as it is thought), in 

"< See diap. 3. fea. r. f %%, eke. kc. 
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A*D. 7t-; 6r neir that trad Where Hadrian's rampart and 
*'-^^' Severus*s wall were afterwards ere^led. *'* 
Agricola'f AgricOla ipent the fucceeding winter in SM 
^jj further civilizing the Britons, and teaching them 
the mod neceflary and ufeful arts. In order to 
this, he perfuaded them to live in a more fecial 
and comfortable manner, to build commodious 
and contiguous houfes, and to adorn their towns 
with halls and temples. On fuch as yielded to 
theie perfuafions, and were active in th^fe ufeful 
and ornamental works, he beftowed the higheft 
commendations ; thereby railing amongft them 
jl noble fpirit of emulation. He was at great 
pains to have the fons of the Britiih chieflains 
inftru^ted in the language^ learning, and do^ 
quence of the Romans ; for which, he faid, th^ 
had a genius fuperior to the youth of Gaul. By 
thefe and the like means, this great man made 
ati amazing change in the face of the country, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, in a very 
little time "*. But unhappily^ together with a 
tafte for the Roman arts, the Britiih youth coiu 
trailed alfo a relifh for the Roman luxuries and 
vices. 
A.D. 80. In his third campaign, Agricola led his army 
SSd'Si ^^" further north, and entered Caledonia, a 
paiga. country hitherto unknown to the Romans. 
Marching from fouth«weft towards the north* 



^* Sec Append. No. 9. Tacit, vita Agric. c. »o. 
"^ Taclu vita Agrk. c. ai. 
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eaft, he trarerfed the temtx>rie8 of feveral Britiih A«I>- 9o. 
tribes, and penetrated to the river Tay, without ^"^"^ ^ 
meeting with any enemy in the field* This wa§ 
not awing to the cowardice of thefe Caledo* 
nians, nor to their willingnefs to ftibmit to the 
Roman yoke, but to their policy; hoping to 
recover without difficulty in the winter, after 
the retreat of their enemies, what they had loft 
in the fummer. But in thefe hopes they were 
diia{qi(Mnted by the wifdom of Agricola, who 
fpent the remainder of this feafon in building 
forts in the moft convenient fituations for keep- 
ing poffeffion of the country. As foon as thedlS 
forts were finifhed and ftored with provifions, be 
put his army into them for their winter-quarters^ 
that his troops might be every where at band t^ 
check the attempts of the natives to fbake otf 
the yoke. Many fuch attempts they made, but 
to no purpofe. For tb^e fortrefles were fo well 
fitimtod, conilru^ed, and defended, that not fo 
much as one of them was either taken by force^ 
or abandoned in defpair '**. We are not direftly 
informed by his hiftorian, whether Agricola i|)ent 
this winter in Caledonia, or in the more fiMitherii 
parts of Britain. But wherever he refided, it wa^ 
no doubt employed, like his former winters, in 
the beneficent works of peace. 

The fourth campaign of Agricola was aHb A.D. Si. 
bloodleft, and he fpent this whole year in fe* f^^'^ 
curing the extenfive conquefts which he had al- cmpaigii. 

"* Tack, vita Agfk.e.ja. 
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A.D. «z. ready made. In order to this, he built a line of 
^" ~^~ ~ forts quHe crofs the narrow neck of land which 
Separates the firths of Forth and Clyde, exaftly 
in the tra6fc where the rampart of Antoninus Pius 
was afterwards erefted *'\ Nature feems to have 
pointed out this place as the mofl proper bound- 
ary to the Roman empire in Britain. For by 
this chain of forts, all to the fouthward was fe- 
qured to the Romans, and the unconquered Bri- 
tons were removed, as it were, into another 
ifland."" 
A.D. 8a. > But Agricola did not here fet bounds to his 
Agricoii'i own ambition and curiofity. For, in his fifth 
year,, he tranfported his army over the firth of 
Clyde, into the north- weft parts of Caledonia, 
himfelf leading the van, and being in the firft 
fliip that landed. Here he difcovered and had 
ibme fuccefsful fkirmi(hes with feveral Britifh 
tribes, hitherto quite unknown to the Romans. 
Thefe were probably the Epedii, Cerones, and 
Carnonacae, the original inhabitants of Cantyre, 
Argylefliire, Lorn, and Lochaber "^ From 
thefe coafts he had a diftindl view of Ireland, 
and began to entertain thoughts of making a 
defcent upon that ifland, at a convenient op- 
portupity. He was encouraged in this defign 
by an Irifli chieftain, at that time a refugee in 
bis army ; who gave him a very inviting defcrip- 
tion of the country, and afiured him that it might 



"7 See Append. No. 9. "« Tacit, vita Agric. c%$. 

"< Horfley Brit. Rom. p. 366* 367. 369. 
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be conquered and kept by a fingle legion and a Ab. lal 
few auxiliaries. With a view to facilitate this '^ — ^^^"^ 
enterprize at a proper feafon, he left fome forces 
in thefe parts, and having recondu6led the reft of 
bis army to the fouth fide of the firth of Clyde, , 
he put them into winter-quarters, in the feveral 
forts which he had built in the two preceding 
years."** 

In his fixthyear, Agricola turned his eyes to- ^'^* ^3- 
wards the north-eaft parts of Britain, which lay AgricoU'i 
beyond the firth of Forth ; and having pafled ^^^ 
that river, perhaps fomewhere near Stirling, he 
marched along the north banks of it, and the 
coaft of Fife. In this march he was attended by 
his fleet, which having failed early in the Ipring 
from Rutupae (Richborough near Sandwich), at- 
tended the army in all, its motions, and fup- 
ported it in all its operations. The fleet kept fo 
near the fliore, that the marines frequently landed 
and encamped with the land forces; each of thefe 
corps entertaining the other with furprifing tales 
of the wonders which they had feen, and the ex- 
ploits which they had performed in thefe un- 
known feas and regions. The fight of the fleet 
was very alarming to the Caledonians ; as they 
now found that the encircling ocean Would be no 
longer any fecurity to them againft thefe bold 
invaders. They were not however difmayed; 
but being very numerous, they determined to 
take up arms,* and to defend their country to the 

''• Tacit. Tita Agric. c. 44. 
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iU).t3»^ l^ft axtremity. In confequence of this refolu* 
tion, they advanced with great boldnefs, at* 
tacked the Roman forts and parties, and fpread 
a general confternation through tlie whole army. 
3ome of his officers endeavoured to perfuade 
lA^gricola to retire with his army to the fouth fide 
of the firth of Forth, to prevent the difgrace of 
being defeated and driven back by force. But 
that brave general not fo eafily intimidated, de- 
termined to perfevere in his enterprife; and 
havii3g received intelligence that the enemy, con- 
fiding in their fuperior numbers, and knowledge 
<^ the country, defigned to aifault him on all 
fides, and in di(lin6t bands; to prevent his being 
iurrounded, he divided his army into three fe- 
parate bodies. As foon as the Caledonians were 
ini^rmed of tbis^ they fuddenly united their 
whole fcHTces, refolving to fall upon each of 
thefe bodies one after another. The ninth le- 
gion Iformed one of thefe divifions. This le* 
gion, which 1^ lofi: all its infantry in the great 
revolt under Boadicia, had been recruited with 
two thoufand legionary foldiers, and eigbt co- 
horts of auxiliaries^'. But it was fi;ill by fax 
Ihe weakeft in the Roman army ; and therefore 
they begun the execution of their defign by at- 
tacking the camp of this legion. This attack, 
which was in the night-time, and wholly unex- 
pected, bad like to have been crowned with fuc- 
ceb. The centiftels md guards were killed,* 

>» SmAwnO. Ko.s» 
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pirt of the enemy hiad entered the camp, wbete A/D«Sj^ 
all was in confufion, and the whole legion in the '-'^~ ■-' 
^eateft danger of being cut in pieced. But they 
were refcued from deftru&ion by their brave and 
vigibint general, who, having received intelU<* 
gence from his fpies, of the enemy's march, piir« 
fued their track, and fell upon their rear with his 
light-armed foot and cavalry. The battjk no?t 
raged with redoubled fury, and the Caledonians 
were fo hard prefied both in front and rear^ 
that they were obliged to retire with precipi^ 
tation into the neighbouring woods and marihes^ 
whofe vicinity preferved them &om a total 
rout.'" 

This fuccefs reviv^ the fpirits of the Roman The Caie- 
fiddiers, and even thc^e among tliem who bad ^^ 
been moSL diffident and cautious^ became eager pamtions 
for the profecution of the war. " N^r country/' "* '^ ^''^ 
cried they^ ^^ can refift the vak>uF of the iiq^ 
<^ mans. Let us; pen^rate into the deqpeft. re-^ 
f< cefles of Caledonia, and» by a fuccie^^ dS 
^ vi6torie8y pu(k ouir conqueib to the atmoft 
<< bounds of Britain.*' On the other hand^ the 
Caledonians were rather irritated than difpirited 
by their fatte mifcarriage^ which th^ aferibed, 
not to the fuperior bravery of their eneniies, but 
to fiime accidents, and the prodigious addre& 
and vigilance of the Roman general. In a word, 
both fides retired into quarters full of animo* 
fityy and fpent the winter ki preparing &)i? a 

F 4 more 
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A.d:83. more vigorous and bloody campaign than liie 
^--^^^^ former J*3 

A.D. 84* Agricola began his feventh and laft campaign 
Agricoia's in Britain, by fending his fleet to make defcents 
winpaign. ^" different parts of the coaft of Caledonia;' 
thereby to fpread a general alarm, and diftra6t 
the attention of the enemy. Soon after he drew 
his army together, and having reinforced it with 
fome bodies of provincial Britons, on whofe^ 
long-tried fidelity he could rely, he took the 
field, and directed his march northward. When 
he arrived at the Grampian hills, he there found 
the enemy encamped, and ready to difpute his 
farther progrefs. 
Prepara- ^^^^ Caledonians were at great pains, during 
tionsofthe the wiotcr, to prepare for this campaign, that 
j^^ they might make one great effort for the prefer- 
vation of their country. With this view, they 
held a general affembly of their feveral fl:ates, in* 
which they entered into a fl;ri6l alliance againil 
the common enemy, and confirmed it by fo- 
lemn facrifices: they enlifted and trained all their 
young men who were capable of bearing arms ;' 
and even many of their aged warriors, who had 
laid alide their fwords, refumedthem on this 
great occafion. That they might a61: with all 
their united force, they chofe Gralgacus, one of 
the greateft and braved of their chieftains, to 
command all the troops of the confederacy. At 
the^ approach of fummer, they remov^ their 

^^ Tacit. Tita Agnc. c 17. 
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wives and children from, the open country into 
woods and failnefles; and having collefiled 
the troops of their feveral communities, formed 
an army of about 30,000 men, with which 
they encamped on the ikirts of the Gram- 
pian hills; moil probably at a place which is 
now called Fortingall, about fixteen miles from 
Dunkell.*** 

No fooner did the Roman army approach the Speech of 
Caledonians, than Galgacus drew up his troops C^tigacus. 
in order of battle ; and riding in his chariot 
along the ranks, he endeavoured to roufe and in- 
flame their courage by animating fpeeches. He 
put them in mind, that they were not now to fight 
only for fame or vi6lory, but for their lives and 
liberties, their parents, wives, and children, and 
every thing that was dear. He painted the hor- 
rors of flavery, the tyranny, cruelty, and oppref- 
fion of the Romans, in the mod frightful co- 
lours; and afllired them that there was no way of 
efcaping all thefe dreadful evils but by vi6lory ; 
that flight was now become as unfafe as it was 
dishonourable; their enemies having penetrated 
into the heart of their country, and even covered 
their feas with their fleets. He concluded by 
calling upon them to look back upon their > 

anceilors, who had long maintained the charac- 
ter of the bravefl: of all the Britons; and forward . 
to their pofterity, whofe freedom and happinefs 
depended on their valour, and the event of that 

'^ Horfley Brit* Rom. pf 44* Tacit, vita Agric. c. 29* 
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A»T>. ^4. day. Tbefe fpeeches were ainfwered by his troops 
'^^^-^ with military fongs, with loud affrighting fliouts, 
and all poffible expreffions of alacrity sad ardour 
for the fight."* 
Agricoia Agricola being abundantly fenfible of the great 
hkl^Y i«nportance of the approaching battle, exerted his 
in order utaioft fkiU and attention in drawing up his army. 
of battle. 2Ie placed a ftrong body of eight diouiand 
auxiliary foot in the centre, and three thou&nd 
borfe on the two wings; extending his line to the 
fame length with that of the ^nemy, to prevent 
bis beii^ fia«iked; and formed the legions into a 
iecond line in the rew, a little wttbont the camp. 
He made choice of this uncommon di^ac^tion, 
in hopes of gidning the vidory by the auxiliaries 
alone (who were beft fuited to encounter fuch an 
enemy), without the effiifion of Roman Uood : or 
that if the auxiliaries were defeated, the l^tons 
might then advance to the charge frefh and en- 
tire. Thcmgh he obferved with pleafure an ex- 
traordinary eagerne& in his troops for the engage- 
ment, yet be thought proper ftill further to in- 
flame them by a ^irited and doquent harangue ; 
after which he commanded the figmd of faatde 
to be given. "^ 
Battle b0. '^^ loug as tibc two anuies fought at a little 
tween the diftance, and by their mtffive weapons, the Gak- , 
" donians had the advalitage. For deKtemuily 

warding off the dacts of their enesiies wdtib tbeir 



Romans 
andCale- 



"^ Tacit, vita Agrie. €.30, 31, 3S» 33* 
^ Id. ibid. C 3a» 3^ ^ 
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little targes, they poured in upon tkem a fhower AiD. Z40 
of tlieir own. Agricola obferving this, com** '^'~-~ -^ 
manded three Cohorts of Batavians'^% and two 
of Tungrians'*% to advance and engage the 
enemy hand to hand; a way of fighting to which 
thefe troops had been long accuftomed* It now 
appeared that the long, broad, unwieldy fwordv 
<^ the Caledonians were very unfit for a clofe eun 
gi^ement; and they were forced to give way^ 
rather to the fuperior arms than to the fuperior 
ftrength and valour of lixek enemies. The other 
auxiliaries fewxg the fuocefs of the Tungrians 
and Batavians, imitated their example, and 
predBied the Britons fo hard with the ipikes of 
their bucklefs, and their fharp-pointed fwords, 
that they threw them into confufion. This con«* 
fufion wa9 very much encreaiied by ^eir own 
war-ch9fiots. For the horfes taking fti^^ 
fcoured through the field, and overturned every 
thi^g that came in their way. A great body of 
Caledonians, who had been Itationed near the 
ftmnnit of the hiH, perceiving idl tbele mi^r<- 
times, rdblved to mnke an attempt to retrieve 
the fortune of the day, and turn the feale of 
victory, l^ taking a compafs, and fidUng upon 
the rear of the enemy, as they were engaged in 
the pnrftiit. But as they HMy d^ended the 
hdl, they were difcovered, attacked, and defeated 
by four wings of hoiie, which Agricola kept 

'/* The aackot iDhabitaiitt o{ the Gfsatri^ 
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A.D. u^ . about his own peifon to atifwer fuch emergencies. 
%^^^r-' ^ After this the Caledonians made no regular re- 
finance, but fled in ftraggling parties towards 
the neighbouring woods, where they once more 
faced about, and gave a fevere check to the 
mod forward of their purfuers. The lofs of the 
Romans by their too great eagernefe would have 
. been confiderable, if their general had not come 
up and rallied them; commanding them to con- 
tinue the purfuit in ftrong apd regular bodies. 
Upon this the Caledonians dilbanded, and fled 
a thoufand different ways; every one fliifting for 
himfelf, without any regard to his companions. 
In this fatal battle and purfuit, no fewer thain 
ten thoufand of the wretched Britons are faid to 
have been flain, while the Romans loll only three 
hundred and forty men, and amongft thofe only 
one officer of note, Aulus Atticus, commander 
of a cohort."^ 
Agricok. The rage and defpair of the Caledonians after 
conduas ^i^gj J. defeat were inexpreffible. They fet fire to 
into*^- their own houfes, and fome of them even flew^ 
tcrs, tiiiBJr wives and children, to prevent their falling 

into the hands of their enemies, and being made 
flaves, which they efteemed more deplorable than 
death. On the day after the battle, a profbundf 
and mournful filence reigned over the whole 
country, and nothing was to be feen but clouds 
of fmpke, afcending frpm the burning houfes; 
The fcouts reported that they could not meet 
with one of the inhabitants, nor difcover any 

'"9 Tacit, vita Agric. c.36, 57. 
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traces of the eniemy, who were entirely difperfed A.I). 84. 
and fled to a great diflance. Agricola, confi- '^ ^ 
dering that the feafon was too &r advanced to 
pufti his conquefts any further northward, marchv 
ed his army into the country of the Horefti (noW 
tailed Angus)*, from whom he received hoftages; 
Here he gave orders to his fleet to fail north- 
watd, and turning that point, to proceed to their 
winter ftation by the weftern coaft. Thefe or. 
derawere happily executed, and the fleet arrived 
fafe at the fame harbour from whence they had 
iailed eafl^ward in the fpring, having coafted quite 
around Britain, and difcovered from their own 
experience that it was an ifland. His land forces 
be conducted by flow and eafy marches, through 
the lately conquered countries, in order to ilrike 
further terror into the minds of tJie inhabitants, 
and then put them into their winter-quarters.'^ 

In the beginning of this year, Agricola fent ad. 85. 
a plain and modefl. account of thefe tranfa6lions ^Jf^ 
in Britain to the Emperor Domitian ; which that 
jealous and artful tyrant perufeid with much 
ieemingfatisfadtion in his countenance,andmuch 
real rancour in his heart. For being defl;itute of 
all virtue himfelf, he was an inveterate enemy to 
all who excelled in any virtue. On this occa* 
fion, however, he thought fit to conceal liis male-^ 
volent purpofes under an appearance of kind- 
nefs. He caufed the fenate to decree triumphal 
ornaments to Agricola, a fl^tue crowned with 

*^ Tick, vito Agric. c 38. 
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lailrel^ and every thing that cotdd be given in^ 
ftead of a real triumph ; and he accompanied all 
thefe favours with many graciouft expreffions 
of efteem and honour. He carried this diffimu- 
lation fi> far^ as to encourage a report that he 
defigned to beftow upon him the government of 
Syria, which was then vacant. But this was only 
intended to palliate the difgrace of removing him 
from the government of Britain, from whence 
he was accordingly recalled in the courfeof this 
year. '^" 
A.D. 86. The renowned Agricda was fucceeded in the 
LucuUus government of ^tain by Salluilius LucuUus, to 
of Btitm^ whom he left that province very much enlarged 
and in a ftate of profound tranquillity. Lu- 
eullua did not long enjoy his authority, but was 
at once deprived of that and of his life, by the 
wanton cruelty of Domitian. That vain capri- 
dous tyrant, though he was at no pains to de- 
ferve fame, was defirous of engroffing it entirely 
to himfelf; and mortally hated every perfon who 
feemed to afpire to any kind of eminence or re- 
nown. LucuUus had invented a lance or Ipear 
of a new form, which he permitted to be Called' 
the LdicuUean Lance ; and for this very pardon* 
able piece of vanity Domitian commanded him 
to be put to death. *'* 
• chafm in From this period to the reign of Hadrian, for 
o^&S about thirty years, under the Emperors Nerva 

"' Tacit, vita Agric. c. 39, 40. 
V' Sueton. in Domit. c. zo* 
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and Trajaii, the Roman biftorians ^ve n6 parti- a.d. t6. 
cohw account of the affiiirs of Britain ; nor do ^*— "v—^ 
they to much as name one of the governors of this 
province under ihdk two Emperors. The filence 
of tliefe writers does not feem to have been owing 
to a total want of materials, or to the perfe^ 
tranquillity of this Uland during that period. 
For one of them informs us in general, thiEit the 
Britons, at this time, bore the yoke with impa* 
tience, and could hardly be kept in fufaje6tion"^ 
It feems alfo probable, that fome confiderable 
works of peace were executed here in this inter* 
vtl; particularly that fome ofthe famous military 
waysy whofe veftiges are llill vifible in many 
parts of Britain, were either conftiaifted or very 
much improved in the reign of Trajan, who is 
greatly celebrated for works of that kind. 

Julius Severus was governor of Britain in the A.D. 117. 
former part of the reign of Hadrian, by whom J»i«w Se- 
he was afle|fwards recalled from hence, and fent ^^^ 
to command the army againft the Jews, who had i^dnmsr 
revolted'^. Severus feems to have been fuc« 
ceeded in the government of this province by 
Prifcus Licinius, who had alfi> been employed in 
the Jewifh war '^K Thefe are the only tWQ go« 
Tremors of J^tain of whom we can difcover any 
traces in the reign of this Emperor, n^ do we 
know any p&rticdbrs of their traniaSions. 



'^ Script. HiiL Aug. vita Hadmn. p. %2. 

"* XipliiHn.l ^ p. 79 J. ''' Camd. Brit, inttod. p. Sx. 
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A.D. lai. Hadrian was certainly one of the wifeft, ijadl 
^ — v~^ aftive and accomplifhed princes that ever filled 
hTcS^ the imperial throne of Rome. He vifited :in 
arnves in perfon all the provinces of his prodigious empire, 
examining into the civil and military affilirs of 
each of them, with a minutenefs which is hardly 
<rredible. When this illuftrious infpe6lor arrived 
in Britain, he corre6led many things which he 
found out of order. One great objetSl which 
Hadrian had in view in vifiting the feveral pro- 
vinces of his empire, was to fortify and fecure 
their frontiers againfl the incurfions of enemies* 
Where the natural bulwarks of mountains, feas^ 
and rivers, were wanting, he fubftituted ditches, 
walls, and ramparts. Such a rampart or wall of 
earth he raifed in Britain, as the boundary of the 
Roman province, from the mouth of the river 
Tine on the call, to the Solway firth on the weft, 
near the track where Agricola had built his firft 
chain of forts *^*. Some imagine that all the 
country to the north of this rampart had been 
recovered from the Romans by the native Britons 
after the departure of Agricola, while others 
think it was now voluntarily flighted by Hadrian. 
But which of thefe conjeftures is moft agreeable 
to truth, it is impoflible to determine '^^ When 
this mi^ty monarch refided in Britain, fuperin- 
tending thefe works, and regulating the affairs 
of this province, he carried on a friendly and 

'^^ See Appendix, No. 9. 

'^ Eutrop. 1. 8. c. 7* Xiphilin. L 69. p. 791. Script. Hift. 
Attguft. viU Hadrian, p. 51. 57. 
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famfliar correli)ondeiice by letters in verffe, with A.b. lai. 
a poet at Rome, named Floras : of which th* ^ ■"^r*-^ 
reader will find a ihort fpecimen below; which 
is at the fame time intended as an evidence of 
the eondefcenfion, wit, and good-humour of thii 
^reat prince ''^ How long Adtian continued in 
Britain we are nowhere exprefsly told ; but only 
that his departure was haftened by the neWs of a 
fedition which had arifen at Alexandria. '^ 

LoUius Urbicus was governor of Britain in the AD. ijS. 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the adopted fon and Loffiw 
fucceflbr of Hadrian. Though this excellent ^'^'^^'^ 
emperor was more ftudious of preferving than 
enlarging the empire, and ruled with gre^t mild* 
iiels i thett were fome commotions in Britain in 
his time, and he found it neceffary to enlarge 
the limits of the Roman province in thiiSf ifland, 
in ofdef to feCure its peace. This he accom- 
pliflied by his lieutenant LoUius Urbicus, who 
defeated the Maeata^ in feveral engagementi^, 
and recovered the country as far as the ifthmu^ 
between the firths of Forth and Clyde. In ordie^ 
to fecure his cotiquefl;, and to keep the Cal^^ 

>J> Floras to the Empfeix>r Hadriatt. 
Ego nolo Csefar efle^ 
AmbiiUre per BritannoS) 
Scythkas pati pniinas. 
The Emperor's anfwer to thf poet Florut. 
Ego nolo Floras efle, 
Ambulare per tabernai^ 
Latitare per popinasy 
Ciilicei pati rotimdos — 

Script. Hift. Auguft. vita Hadrian, p. 73^9 74. * 

'39 Id. ibid. p. 54. 
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A.D. X38. donians at a greater diftance, Urbicus, by 
■^ ''^~ -^ dire£tion of the emperor, raifed another ilrong 
rampart, in imitation of that of Hadrian, be* 
tween thefe two firths, along the Hoe of forts 
which had been formerly built there by Agricola. 
This rampart, with its ditch and forts, was in- 
tended for the outmoft boundary of the Roman 
empire in Britain ''*°. The famous paflage of 
Paufanias, which hath been the fubje<3, of much 
debate amongft our antiquaries and hiflorians, 
very probably refers to the tranfa6lion which is 
above related. " The Emperor (fays that au- 
" thor) deprived the Brigantes in Britain of 
" much of their lands, becaufe they began to 
^< make incurfions into Genounia, a region fub- 
" je6l to the Romans'*'.'* The plain meaning of 
which feems to be, that the Maeatae, who were 
of the fame race, and were ofteti called by the 
fame name with the Brigantes, affifted by fome 
of their countrymen within the wall of Hadrian, 
made incui'fions into Genounia or North Wales ; 
for which infult the Romans made war upon 
them, and having defeated them in feveral en- 
gagements, deprived them of the fovereignty of 
all the country between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius. 
A jp. 161. Antoninus. Pius was fucceeded in the imperial 
Caipnr- throne by his adopted fon M. Aurelius Antoni- 
"oh.^^' ^^^> ^^^ philofopher, a prince of great wifdom 

'^ Eutrop. 1. 8. c. 8. Scnpt. Hift. Auguft. vita Ant. Pii, p. 13a. 
Append. No. 9. 

*** Paufaiu Arcad. p» 273. 
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and virtue. The Roman empire, which had A.b. 161. 
enjoyed great tranquillity in the latter part of the ^'^^ - ^ 
preceding reign, in the beginning of this, began 
to be threatened with difturbances in many of its 
provinces. Amongft others, the Britbns, mod 
probably the Mfieatae, who had lately been fub- 
je6bed anew to the Roman power, difcovered a 
ftrong tendency to revolt. To prevent or to 
fupprefs this, Calpurnius Agricola was fent into 
Britain in quality of lieutenant or governor; 
and he feems to have fucceeded without much 
diflSculty, as we hear no more of thefe com- 
motions '**. 

The imperial throne of Rome, which, for A.D. 180. 
more than eighty years, had been filled by great Marcel- 
and good princes, was now again dittionoured by p^L"! 
a vain, lewd, and cruel tyrant. This was Com- and Aibi- 
modus, the degenerate and unworthy fon of Au- ^^^^J^^' 
relius Antonihus, the philofopher. The loofe, govmL 
diforderly, and oppreffive government of this o^^"^^- 
prince gave occafion to njany wars, none of which 
was more dangerous than that of Britain. The 
Caledonians, having broke through the wall of 
Antoninus, and being joined by the Masatas, 
invaded the Roman province. To repel this in- 
vafion, the government of ^itain was beflowed 
upon Ulpius Marcellus, a m^n of a very different 
cbaradter from thofe comn^only employed by 
this emperor ; perhaps becaufe thofe profligate 
wretches who ufed to purchafe provinces with no 



'♦' Script* Hift. Aug. vita Antoiiin. Plulof. p. 169. 
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AjD. iSo. Other view but to plunder them, declined aft ation 
fo full -of danger and diflSculty. Marcellus was 
brave, abftemious, and indefatigable, and having 
fipfl reftored the di£dpline of the Roman troops, 
he led them againft the enemy, and defeated 
them in feveral battles '^^ But this fuccefs, 
which was fo falutgry to the Roman province, 
had like to have been^fatal to Marcellus, by excit- 
ing the jealoufy of his unworthy mafter ; and he 
thought himfelf happy that he efcaped with 
the lofs of his government *^. The immediate 
fucceflbrs of Marcellus are not named, but they 
were fo unworthy of their ftation,. and fo iKf- 
agreeable to the army, that they were much en- 
raged againft Perennius, who had the ckiet 
diredlion of military affiiirs, and fent a deputa- 
tion of fifteen hundred of their number to Home, 
to complain of him to the Emperor, for givti^ 
them fuch contemptible commanders. Peren- 
nius was put into their hands, and they ibewed 
him no mercy ^ but firft fcourged, and then be- 
headed him. Tp extinguifh that ipirit of mutiny 
which flill reigned in the army, even after this 
iacriiice, Pertinax was fent over to command in 
-Britain. That excellent perfon, who was after- 
iwards emperor, found gr^at difficulty in the 
execution of this cpmmiffion, and was often in 
ffcesLt danger of lofing his life, in fuppreffing the 
tumults of the foldiers. At lengtii however he 

"^ Xiphilin. ex Dione^ in Conmiod. 

"^ Id. ibid. Script. Hifi. Aug. Tita Coamiod. p. 2^75* 
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fiicceeded, and having brought the army into a,d. ilo. 
tolerable order and difcipline, he was recalled, - - " ' -'' 
at his own earneft requeft''^^ Pertinax was 
probably fucceeded in the government of Britain 
by Clodius Albinus, who, it is certain, com- 
manded in this ifland in the latter part of the 
reign of Commodus, and during the fhort reigns^ 
of his two fucceflbrs. Commodus was indeed fo 
much offended with Albinus, for a fpeech which 
he piade to the army in Britain, on receiving a 
premature report of that emperor's death, that 
he appointed Junius Severus to fucceed him''^. 
But Commodus was adlually flain fo foon after,, 
that Junius never got poffeffion of his govern* 
ment. 

Pertinax, who had a few years before com* A.D. 193 
manded in Britain, fucceeded Commodus ; but Pcrtinxx 
was^ allowed to reign only three months and three ^ em- 
days, being then murdered by the Praetorian pcrow. 
foldiers, whofe licentioufnefs he defigned to re- 
form. He was a prince worthy of a better fate 
and better times. The imperial diadem was 
now expofed to fale.by the murderers of the laft 
poffeffor, and was purchafed by one Didius Ju- 
lianus, who wore it without dignity only two 
months and ten days, being then put to death 
by the fame Praetorian troops. Thefe two (hort 
tumultuary reigns afford no materials for the 
hiftory of Britain '*^ All things were kept in 

'^ Script. ICft. Aug. vita Commod. p. 30X. 
'^ Id. ibid. p. 402> 403. 

'^7 Xiphilin. ex Dkmc^ in Ferdntx. . Script. Hift. Aug*^ Tita. Pert. ^ 
p. 303. 
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A.D. 193. profound tranquillity in this ifland, by Clodius 
^— "v-*-* Albinus, who feeing himfelf at the head of a 
great province and gallant army, by whom he 
was much beloved, began to entertain more 
ambitious views, which he afterwards difcovered. 
A.D. 194. Septimius Severus being declared emperor by 
Albinus the armies in Spain and Germany, and Pefcen- 
th^puroie "'"^ Niger by thofe in the eaft, prepared to dif- 
in Britain, pute the prize. Severus, who was the beft poli- 
tician, as well as the greatefl general, dreading a 
fecond competitor in Albinus governor of Britain, 
declared him Cflefar, and flattered him with the 
hopes of a higher title, in order to keep him 
quiet, till he had finilhed the difpute with Niger. 
This policy had the defired effe6t. Albinus re- 
mained quiet till fome time after the death of 
Niger, when finding himfelf difappointed in his 
hopes of being admitted a partner in the empire, 
he aflumed the purple in Britain, and having 
ftrengthened his army with the flower of the 
Britifh youth, tranfported them to the continent 
to difpute the empire of the world with Severus. 
At length, thefe two competitors met, February 
A.D. 1^7. 19th this year, in a plain near Lyons, where a 
bloody and decifive battle was fought, in which 
Albinus being defeated, killed himfelf, and left 
Severus fole mafl^er of the Roman empire. '*' 
A.D. 198. Duringthefe tranfa6lions on the continent, this 
Virius Lu- ifland became a fcene of great confufion. The 
^"'' Mseatas and Caledonians, obferving the defence- 

*^ Ikrodian* L 3. c soy azy ai- Aurel. ViAor. in Septim. 
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lefs ftate of the Roman province, made incurfions ad. 198. 
intoit, and fpread defolation wherever they came. ^— "v— ^ 
As foon as Severus received the news of this, he 
fent Virius Lupus with a body of troops to take 
poflei&on of Britain, and repel thefe invaders of 
the province. Lupus not finding himfelf able to 
accompliih this by force, prevailed upon the 
plunderers to retire, by purchafing their prifoners 
from them with a fum of money '^^ This was 
not the way to put an end to their incurfions. 
They were renewed with great violence, from 
time to time, for feveral years : till the governor 
of Britain (probably Lupus) wrote to the em- 
peror, entreating him either to fend over a much 
larger body of troops, or to come over in perfon 
to quell thefe difturbances, and reftore the tran- 
quillity of the province. '^'' 

Though the Emperor Severus was old and very a.d. ao;. 
infirm when he received thefe lettefirs, he imme- The em- 
diately refolved upon an expedition in perfon into ^^ ^ 
Britain. To this he was prompted by his love rives ia 
of military glory, and his defire of keeping his ^^^*^ 
foldiers in adlion, and of refcuing his two fons 
from the pleafures and debaucheries of Rome, in 
which they were deeply plunged. Having fettled 
his affairs on the continent, he left the city, and 
purfuing his journey with great eagernefs, arrived 
in Britain, accompanied by his fons Caracalla 
and Geta. The news of his arrival, and of his 
mighty preparations of all kinds for an invafion 

>49 Xiphiliot ex Dionei in Sever. *^ Herodian* 1. 3. c. 46. 
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A.D. ao7. of their country, greatly alarrniQd the Maeatse an<^ 
Caledonians, and induced thiem to feqd amhaSkr 
dors to projmife fubmiffion, and to fue for peage. 
But Severus^ unwilling to lofe the fruit of the 
toils and expences which h^ had been at, and 
the glory which he expe6led to gain in the war, 
difmifTed the ambafTadors without any fatifac^ 
tory anfwerj and foon after begun his march, 
northward, at the head of a very great army. 
He left his youngeft fon Qeta behind him to 
govern the Roman province in South-Britain^ 
with a council to affift him, and carried the elded, 
along with him into the north. After the im- 
perial army had pafled the wall of Hadrian, they 
met with many difficulties and dangers. The. 
enemy, too weak to encounter them in the open, 
field in pitched battles, harafled thjem with 
continual ikirmiflies, and decoyed them into 
many ambufhes« But their greateft difficulties^ 
arofe from the nature and (late of the country^ 
which being in many places covered with thick 
woods, and in others abounding in fteep moun- 
tains, deep marflies, lakes, and rivers, rendered 
their progrefs very flow and dangerous. To fur- 
mount thefe difficulties, the emperor employed 
one part of his army in cutting down woods, 
draining lakes and marflies, making roads, and 
cafting bridges over rivers, while the other de- 
fended the labourers from the enemy. By thefp^ 
means he at length penetrated into the very heart, 
of Caledonia, and flruck fuch terror into its in- 
habitants^ that they renewi^d th^ir fi|pglic,^tions 
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for peace, which waa at laft granted tliem, on a.d. 107, 
condition of relinquiQiing a part of their country, ' — ^ — ' 
and delivering up their arms. The invincible 
refolutiqn of the aged Emperor in this expedition 
is the more worthy of our admiration — that he 
was, during the greateft part of it, fo much 
afflicted with the gout, as to be unable to ride, 
and wa3 carried in a litter-^that he was in con- 
tiQUaV danger of his life by the machinations, of 
his unnatural fon Caracalla — and that he beheld, 
his troops finking in fuch multitudes under their 
i^tigues, or falling by the hands of their ene*. 
mies. In this expedition (if we may believe -a 
cotemporary hiftbrian) he loft no fewer than fifty 
thoufand men^ But nothing could make him 
defift from his enterprife, till he ha4 brought it 
to an honpurable conclufion. '^' 

Severus, having concluded a peace with the a.d. ^^ 
Caledonians, conduS;ed his army back into the Sevemt 
north parts of the Roman province. Being now ^^, ^ 
at leifure, and obferving that Hadrian's rampart Britain, 
of earth was but a flender fecurity to the pro- 
vince, againft the incurfions of the more nor- 
thern Britons, he determined to ere6t a more 
fubftantial barrier. With this viewj he employed 
his troops, for about two years, in building a 
ftupendous wall of folid ftone, twelve feet high, 
and eight feet thick, ftfengthened with many 
towers, caftles, and (lations at convenient dif- 
tances, and accompanied with a ditch and mi- 

'*' HohodiaA.1. a>t«46. XipliiH% ex Dkme, in Screr. 
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litary way '**. This prodigious wall (the veftiges 
of which are ftill vifible in feveral places) was 
buUt neariy parallel to that of Hadrian, at the 
diflance of a few paces further to the north, 
and from the eafk coaft near Tinmouth, to the 
Sol way firth, at Boulnefs, on the weft coaft. '^^ 
A.D. aio. Severus being now almoft worn out with age, 
^^™ infirmities, and toils, retired to York, in hopes 
of enjoying fome repofe and comfort as the fruit 
of fo many viftories, by which he had quelled all 
the commotions of the empire, and reftored uni- 
verfal peace ■^*. But he was difappointed in thefe 
hopes, and the laft year of his life was very un- 
comfortable and unhappy. This was partly 
owing to the increafe of his bodily infirmities, 
and partly to the vices and mutual enmity of his 
fons, and their impatient longing for his death, 
to which he was no ftranger. The public affairs 
of Britain took alfo an unfavourable and vexatious 
turn, which added to his chagrin. For the Maeatae 
and Caledonians, being informed of the declin- 
ing ftate of the Emperor's health, and the dif- 
tra6led condition of his family, renewed the war, 
in h6pes of recovering that part of their country 
which they had been obliged to refign. The aged 
emperor, become peevifli by his fufferings, flew 
into the moft violent rage at the news of this 
revolt, and gave orders to exterminate thefe two 



''' Spartian. ^4ta Seven. Eutrop. Orofiu8> 1. 7. c. j;i. 

'*^ See Append. No. 9. 

''« Spartian. Script. Ifift.,Aug. p. 364* 
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nations, without fparing the very infants in their a.d. aio. 
mother's womb. '" ' '^^ 

But Severus being no longer able to appear A.D. an. 
at the head of his troops to execute his own de- The em- 
figns, thefe cruel orders were not obeyed. For ^^ ^^ 
his eldeft fon Caracalla, whom he appointed to ia Britain, 
command the army in this expedition, inftead of 
attacking the enemy, bent his whole endeavours 
to corrupt his foldiers, and prevail upon them 
to declare him fole emperor, after his father's 
death to the exclufion of his brother Geta. Nay, 
that unnatural fon, it is faid, did not abftain from 
perfuading the phyficians and attendants of his 
aged and languifliing parent, to put an end to 
his life, by fome violent means. But nature pre- 
vented this crime, and the wretched Emperor ex- 
pired at York, February the 4th, A.D. 2n, 
not fo much of his bodily infirmities, as of a 
broken heart. In his laft moments, he appointed 
his two fons his heirs and fucceffors in the em- 
pire ; recommending them both in the moft 
earneft and afFeftionate manner to his furround- 
ing friends. As foon as Caracalla received the 
long expe6led and earneftly defired news of his 
father's death, he concluded a peace with the 
Maeatae and Caledonians, and marched his army 
fouthward, to take poffeffion of the empire, 
which, to his unlpeakable regret, he was obliged 
to fliare for fome time with his brother Geta. The 
two young emperors did not continue long in 



'^^ Xiphilin. ex Dloatf in Sever. 
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AD. an. Britain^ bat made all poffible hafte to Eoine, ta 
v^— y — ; enjoy the honours and pleafures of that great ca- 
pital of the Roman world. '^^ 
A b. an. After the departure of thefe emperors, the Ro- 
to 284. man hiftorians take very little notice of the af- 
tiichSi'" ^^^^ of Britain for more than feventy years. This 
of Britaitt. long filencc of thefe writers probably pi*oce.eded 
from the great tranquillity which this ifland eOi- 
joyed in this period ; and that tranquillity feems 
to have been owing to the concurrence of the 
following caufes. All th^ Britifh nations to the 
fouth of Severus^s wall had now quietly fub- 
-mitted to the Roman government, and had laid 
afide all thoughts of revolting ; and the autho* 
rity of the Romans had put an end to the wars 
of thefe nations agairift one another. Thefe two 
circumftances fecured the internal quiet of South 
Britain. The emperors of thefe times, being 
either unwarlike, or employed at a great diitance, 
contented themfelves with the peaceable poffef- 
fion of their large and flourilhing province in 
the fouth of Britain, and gave no difturbance to 
the Britifli nations in the north. Thefe nations, 
thinking thetofelves very happy, in being allowed 
to enjoy their woods and mountains unmolefted, 
and looking upon the wall of Severus, with its 
turrets, forts, and caflles, as impregnable^ made 
BO attempts to break through it for many years. 
By this means, this ifland now enjpyed a longer 
peace than in, any former or later period of its> 

'^ Xipkilin. ex J>ioi)r» 19 Seycr. Herodmi 1. 3. c. 499 SOf 51* 
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liiftory, and thereby happily efcaped the atten- a.d. tM. 
lion of thofe writers, who were almoft whoUy em- ^ *^^ 
played in defcribinglcenes of blood and flaugh- 
ter. It is impoiible to ^ up this chafin which 
is teft in the hiftory of our country by the Roman 
Jnflorians, from any other quarter. A few un- 
conned:ed, unimportant particulars, as the naoies 
of foBie of the governors of Britain in this period, 
&a might be colle(9:ed from infcriptions'^'; but 
they could give. the reader little or no fatis&o- 
tion. It is alfo imagined that fome of the thirty 
tyrants, as they are commonly called, who dis- 
turbed the empire in the reign of Gallienus, from 
A.D. G59 to A.D. 268, a6led their part in Brt 
"tSMn ; becaufe fome of the cmns o£ five or 6% oi 
them have been found in the ifland '*^ If they 
did fo, it is probable, that the part they siGted 
was not very illuftrious, as it hath not found a 
place in hiftory. 

In this year Dioclefian afcended the ivwpenBi ^.d^ ^g^^ 
throne, into which he foon after admitted Maxi- Caraufiut 
^anus Herculius, as his partner in the toils and ^""»«» 
honours of that exalted ftation. Nor was it long b Britain. 
before thefe two emperors, finding themfelves 
imable to defend all the provinces of their prodi- 
giom empire, made choice of two Csefars, Gale- 
rius Maximianns, and Conllantius Chlorus. 
While thefe foor great princes governed the 
&oman empire, the feas and coails of Gaul and 
firitatn began to be invefted by new enemies. 

*^ Horflef fint. Rom. p^aSyy a^oi 276. 
^ SpMd^tOkmkp.*!^ 
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A.D. aS4. Thefe were the Franks and Saxons, two nations 
who afterwards made an illuftrious figure in the 
hiftory of Europe. At this time they a£i:ed 
chiefiy as pirates, feizing fuch merchant-fliips as 
they were able to mafter, and making ihort 
defcents on the coails for the fake of plunder. 
Againft thefe new enemies, who became daily 
more formidable by their ferocity and valour, 
the emperors prepared a very powerful fleet in 
the harbour of Boulogne, and gave the command 
of it to Caraufius, an oflScer of great courage and 
experience, efpecially in fea aflairs. If Caraufius 
had been as faithful as he was capable, this would 
have been a very happy choice. But it foon 
appeared, that he had felfifli and ambitious 
defigns in view, and iludied more to enrich him- 
felf, than to execute his commiffion. For it 
was obferved, that he never attacked the pirates 
as they were outward-bound, but waited their 
return with their prizes, which he feized and 
appropriated to his own ufe, inilead of re- 
floring them to the original proprietors, or ac- 
counting for them to the imperial treafury. 
The Emperor Maximianus, being greatly alarmed 
at this proceeding, gave orders to have him 
privately put to death. But Caraufius efcaped 
this danger ; and having engaged the 'fleet under 
his command to follow his fortunes, he failed 
into Britain, and there affumed the puiple. The 
army here, both legionaries and auxiliaries, foon 
after imitated the example of the fleet, and 
declared for him : by which means.he became no 
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contemptible pretender to the imperial diadem ; a.d. 184, 
being abfolute matter of the narrow feas — of all ^ — "^T^ 
the Roman dominions in this ifland — and of 
fome important places on the continent. He 
took alfo the moll effedluai meafures to preferve 
his acquifitions, by making an alliance with the 
Franks and Saxons, and taking many of them 
into his fleet and army. The Emperor Maximi- 
anus, being engaged in other wars, and not 
having a fleet equal to that of Caraufius, thought 
it moll prudent to make peace with him, by grant- 
ing him the title of Emperor, with the govern- 
ment of Britain, and of a few ports on the con- 
tinent ; all which he enjoyed in great tranquillity 
for feveral years. In this interval it feems pro- 
bable, that he enlarged the limits of the Roman 
empire in Britain, by fubduing the Masatae; lince 
we are told, that he repaired the wall between the 
Forth and Clyde, by adding to it feven cailles, 
and fome other works. '^' 

In the divifion of the empire this year, between a.d. 29%. 
the two emperors, Dioclefian and Maximianus, Caraufius 
and their two Caefars, Confl;antius and Galerius, ^°' 
all the provinces beyond the Alps weftward fell 
to the fliare of Conftantius Csefar ; who immcr 
diately refolved to attempt the recovery of Bri- 
tain, one of thefe provinces, out of the hands of 
Caraufius. For though Maximianus had been 
. tonfl^rained, by the necefllty of his affairs, to 



'^' Aurel. Vidlor. Eutrop. 1. 9. c. ai^ aa* Eumen. Paqegyr. 8> 9. 
Andq. Rutup. p. 65. Nctinii Hiil. Brit. c. 19. 
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A.D. 29a. TtiatepeaciB ^vith tliat adventurer, yet he was ftift 
conlidered as an ufurper,l)y the other fovereign^ 
of the empire. Conftantius beguti this war by 
befieging Boulogne, both by fea and land. This 
being one of the beil harbours, and ftrongefl 
places belonging to Caraufius on the continent, 
he made great efforts for its relief. But as Ire 
was not able to break through a ftrong balik of 
ftone, with which Conftantius had blocked up 
the port, he was obliged to defift, and fuflfer it to 
he taken. The imperial fleet not being yet fuflS- 
ciently ftrong to undertake the invafion of Bri- 
tain, Conftantius gave orders for building fliips 
in the feveral ports of Gaul ; and in the mean 
time he employed his army in reducing fome of 
the neighbouring nations^ who had revolted. 
Caraufius applied himfelf with great diligence t6 
prepare e\^ry thing neceflary for refifting the 
A.D. a93. threatened invafion. But while he was thus en- 
gaged, he was treacheroufly murdered at York, 
by Ale6tus, one of his chief officers and confi- 
dents; who immediately aftumed the purple, and 
the government of Britain, which he enjoyed 
about three years without moleftation. '*° 
A.D. 496. All things being now prepared for the expe- 
Confbn. 4Jtion into Britain, Conftantius divided his fleet 
wsBri- and army into two, in order to diftrafil the at- 
^*°»* tention of the enemy, by making a defcent upoft 
two difierent parts x)f the coaft at the ikme tinde* 
He gave the command of one of thefe divifions 

'^ Eumen. Panegyr. 8. Nennii iSft. Brit. c. 29. 
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to Afclepiodotu^, the captain of his guards, an A.D. 496* 
officer of great courage and condu6t ; and led 
the other in perfon. The fquadron commanded 
by Afclepiodotus, having happily efcaped the 
fleet of Ale6lus near the Ifle of Wight, by the 
fevour of a great fog, landed without oppofition 
on the neighbouring coaft of Britain. As foon 
as Afclepiodotus had difembarked his troops, he 
fet fire to his Ihips, that they might not fall into 
the hands of the enemy, and that his own men 
might have no hopes but in vi6tory. Alexius 
no fooner heard of the landing of this army, 
than he marched in a very hafly and tumultuary 
manner to attack them, leaving that part of the 
coaft where he had encamped before quite de- 
fencelefs. This gave an opportunity to Con- 
ftantius, who arrived there foon after with the 
greateil part of bis fleet, to land his troops with- 
outthe leaft refiftance, and to march immediately 
to join the other divifion of his army. But he 
received the agreeable news by the way, that 
Ale6tus was flain, and his army routed and dif- 
perfed by Afclepiodotus and the troops under his 
command. The danger, however, was not yet 
quite over, nor the viftory complete. For a great 
body of Franks and Saxons, of which the army 
of Aled:us had chiefly confifl^d, having efcaped 
from the battle, entered London and began to 
plunder it, in hopes of making their efcape by 
fea, after having enriched themfelves with the 
Ipoils of that great city. But the fame felicity 
VOL. I. H which 
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which had attended ConftantiUs in the whole of 
this expedition appeared again on this occafion. 
For a part of his fleet and array, which had been 
fepariated from him in the fog, having entered the 
Thames, arrived at London in that critical mo- 
ment, and faUing upon the plunderers, made a 
great flaughter of them, and preferved the city 
irom ruin. By this feries of happy events, Bri- 
tain was re-united to the Roman empire, after it 
liad been difmembered from it more than ten 
years ; the feas were cleared of pirates, and the 
freedom of navigation reftored. Thefe events 
were no lefs agreeable to the Britons than to the 
Romans ; and Conilantius, who was a great and 
good prince, was received by them rather as a 
deliverer, and guardian angel, than a con- 
queror* '^'^ 
A.D. 305. Thetwoemperors,Dioclefian andMaximianus, 
tion^oT' being fatiated with the honours, and wearied with 
Diociefian the toils and cares of empire, took the Angular 
refolution of reigning their authority, and re- 
tiring into a private ftation. This refolution they 
executed on the firft day of May this year, and 
their two Caefars, Conftantius and Galerius, were 
declared emperors. In the divifion of the em- 
pire between thefe two princes, the weftern pro- 
vinces fell to the fhare of Conftantius, who re- 
fided in Britain, and had fome difputes with the 
Caledonians, of which we know no particulars, 
but that he reduced them to fue for peace. This 

**' Eutrop. 1. 9. c. 2%. Eumen. Panegyr. S. 
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excellent prince did not long enjoy the imperial A. D. 305^ 
dignity, but falling fick at York, on his return ^-— v— -^ 
from his Caledonian expedition, he died there ' 

July 25th, A.D. 306; having in his laft mo- 
ments declared his illuftrious fon his heir and 
fucceflbr in the empire. '** 

Conftantine the Great was the fon of the em- A.D. 306. 
peror Conftantius by his firft wife Helena, a -^^^^'^^'^ 
princefs greatly celebrated for her piety and vir- ftantinc 
tue. Maity bf our ancient and fome of our mo- 1^« Great, 
dern hiftorians affirm pofitively, that this illuf- 
trious princefs was a native of Britain, and the 
daughter of a Britifli king named Coil ; and not 
a few of them are equally pofitive, that her illuf- 
trious fon was alfo born in this ifland '^K Both 
thefe fafils may be true, but it muft be confeffed, 
that neither of them is fupported by the teftinK)ny 
of any contemporary writer. It is more certain 
that Conftantine the Great began his aufpicious 
reign at York, where he was prefent at his 
father's death-, and where he was immediately 
lafterfaluted emperor, with the greateft and moft 
univerfal joy '^*. It is more probably to his ac- 
ceffion to empire, than to his birth, that the 
following exclamation of his panegyrift refers : 
" O fortunate Britain ! more happy than all 
*« other lands, for thou haft firft beheld Con- 
^^ ftantine Caefar'^M'* The new emperor ftaid 



"*» Eutrop. 1. 10. c. I. Aurel Vi<ft. in Conftantino. 
*«3 Vide Ufler. de primord. Ecclcf. Brit. c. $, 
'•♦ Eutrop. 1. 10. c. II. Aurel. Victor, in Conibntiix). 
*** Eumen. Panegyr. 9. 
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A.D. 506. fome tinie in Britain, to pay the laft honours to 
'^ ~^ ^ his father's afhes, to finifli the remains of the 
war with the Maeatse and Caledonians (who 
about this time began to be called by the new 
names of Pi6ls and Scots), and to fettle the 
peace of this ifland on a folid bafis. Having 
acdomplifhed thefe . defigns, and having re- 
cruited his army with a great number of Britilh 
.youth, by whom he was much beloved, he de- 
parted to the continent, to reduce t^e Franks, 
who had revolted, and to difpute the empire with 
Maxentius, the fon of the abdicated Emperor 
Maximianus, who had aflumed the purple at 
Rome '^. One of our greateft antiquaries, and 
beft hiftorians, is of opinion, that Conftantine the 
Great returned again into Britain fome years 
after his firft departure, and that it was then he 
fubdued the nations in the north parts of this 
ifland* '^^ But of this there is not fufficient evi- 
dence ; and the fliort hint in Eufebius, on which 
that writer founds his opinion, moft probably re- 
fers to what Conftantine performed here, in the • 
beginning of his reign *^'. For this ifland feetns 
to have enjoyed a profound peace from that time 
to the death of this great prince, which hap- 
penied May 22, A.D. 337. 
A.D. 337. Conftantine the Great was fucceeded by his 
Conftan- three fons, Conftantine, Conftans, and Conftan- 
ftans, and' *^"^ > among whom the provinces of the empire 

Coiiibn- 

tiu8,em- '•« Eufeb. Panegyr. 10. LaaanLc.»6. 

pcrore. ^ 167 Caihb. Brit. p. 98. 

'*" £u^. de vita Conftant. 1. a. c. 19. 
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were divided. Conftantine the elded of thefh j^^d^^^^ 
princes, who had Gaul, Spain, Britain, and part ^— -v — ^ 
of Germany, was never contented with his fhare 
of his father's dominions, which he thought in- 
ferior to that of either of his brothers. After 
feveral fruitlefs complaints and negociations, he 
at lad had recourfe to ^rms, and invading the 
territories of his brother Conflans, fell into an Confhn- 
ambufli near Aquileia, and was cut in pieces, with ^^ ^^* 
the greatefl part of his army, in the Q>ring of 
the year 340.**' 

His brother being thus flain, Conftans feized a.d, 343. 
all his dominions, and became fole mafter of Coniians 
lie weflem empire. * This Emperor having efta- ^?^^ ®"^ 
bliihed peace and tranquillity in all his pro- 
vinces on the continent, impofed an extraordi- 
nary tax upon his fubje6ls, prepared a great 
fleet, and vifited his Britifh dominions in the 
beginning of this year, in order to chaftife the 
Scots and Pi6ls, for their attempts upon the Ro- 
man province. The particulars of this expedi- 
tion are loft with the firft part of Ammianu^ 
Marcellinus's hift,ory, in which they were re- 
corded. If we could depend on the teftimony 
of his medals, we ihould be led to believe, that 
Conftans had flaughtered gre^it multitudes of 
the enemy on this occalion. But medals were 
by this time beconse great flatterers, and made 
a mighty matter of every trifling advantage '^°. 

'^ Eutrop. L zo. c. 5. 

'^ Aminian* Marcel. L so. c« i. Du Cange de mfb*. aevi 

H 3 Firraicus, 
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A.D. 343. Firmicus, who feems difpofed to magnify thi^ 
^^'"'^ ' exploit of the Emperor as much as poffible, fays, 
nothing of his vi6lories, but celebrates, in a very 
high llrain, his courage in paffing the fea in 
winter, and terrifying the Britons by his arrival 
at that feafon of the year*''. Libanius even 
afferts, that there was no war in Britain at 
this time that required the prefence of the 
emperor/^* 
A.D. 350. Conftans, after his return to the continent, by 
Magnen- negle6ling his affairs, and purfuing his pleafures 
the em. with too much eagerriefs, ruii^ed his health, and 
P*^^' loll both the efteem and afFe6lion of the army, 

and of his other fubjefts. This encouraged 
fome of his chief officers to confpire his deftruc- 
tion, and to fet up Magnentius, one of their own 
number, in his room. This defign was exe- 
cuted in the city of Autun, on the i8th of Ja- 
nuary tHis year, amidft the feftivity of a great 
entertainment, at which Magnentius fuddenly 
appearing arrayed in purple, was faluted era« 
peror, firft by the officers, then by the foldiers, 
and at laft by the people. The unhappy Con* 
ftans, who was then at fome diftance, engaged 
in a party of pleafure, having received intelli- 
gence of this revolution, attempted to fave his 
life, by flying towards Spain ; but being aban- 
doned by all the world, was overtaken and put 
to death at Elna in RoufiUdn'^^ Britain, and 



. *7» Finnic, ile error, prof, relig. c. 29. ''^' Liban. Orat. 3. 

^7^ JEutrop. I. xo. c. 6. Amm. Marcel. L 15. c. 5. Zoilm. L a* 

n all 
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all the other provinces on thiis fide the Alps^ A.D. 350. 
immediately fubmitted to the ufurper, and Italy *— v— ^ 
foon after followed their example. 

Conftantius, emperor of the Eaft, the youngeft ^' ^- sss* 
and only furviving fon of Cortftantine the Great, ^^^^^ 
no fooner received the news of this unexpected emperor. 
revolution, than he laid afide all his other de- 
figns, and made great preparations for revenging 
the death of his brother, and recovering his do- 
minions. Marching at the head of a great army 
into, the Weft, he defeated Magnentius in one 
of the moft bloody battles that evet* was fought, 
near Murfa in Pannonia, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 351. The ufurper, having fuf- 
tained feveral other loffes, and dreading to fall 
into the hands of his juftly enraged enemy, firft 
ilew his mother and other relations^ and then 
killed himfelf at Lyons, on Auguft the nth, 
A.D. 353 ; and Britain, with all the other pro- 
vinces of the Weft, fubmitted with pleafure to 
the conqueror, who became fole mafter of the 
whole Roman empire. Conftantius appointed 
Gratianus Funarius, father of Valentinian, who 
was afterwards emperor, to be governor, or, as 
he was then called, vicar of Britain. Gratianus 
does not feem to have enjoyed, that dignity 
long, as we find Martinus foon after in that 
ftation. '7* 

If Conftantius had a6led with clemency and AJD.354. 
moderation after his fuccefs, he would have fe- ^"^ 

iUntiut. 
"74 Eutrop. L 10. ci 6. Zofim. 1. %, Amm. Marcel. 1. xo. Jul. 
Orat. 1, ». ' 

H 4 cured 
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X.x>. 354. cured his own glor}% and tbe felicity df bis fub- 
^' - y -^ je6ts, who* were univerfally difpofed to the mod 
cheerful fubmiffion. But corrupted by profpe- 
' rity, and yielding to the perfuafions of his cour- 
tiers, who hoped to enrich thernfelves by con- 
fifcation, he fet on foot a cruel inquifition after 
all who had favoured the late ufurper, or had 
fubraitted to his authority. Nothing was heard 
of, in all the provinces of the weftern empire, 
but imprifonments, tortures, confifcations, and 
executions. Britain had her full ftiare of thefe 
calamities. One Paulus a Spaniard, and fecre- 
tary to the Emperor, was fent as commiffary 
or inquifitor into this ifland; who executed 
his commiflion with the moil flagrant injuftice, 
and unrelenting cruelty, involving the inno- 
cent and guilty in one common ruin. Marti- 
jaus, the governor, a mail of virtue and huma- 
nity, having endeavoured in vain to put a ftop 
to thefe proceedings, drew his fword, and 
• attempted to kill Paulus ; but mifling his blow, 
and knowing that he could expe6l no mercy, 
^ after fuch an attempt, he plunged it into his 
own bofom, and expired on the fpof ^ Nor. 
did the infamous Paulus triumph much lon- 
ger in his villainies; but came to an end 
fuitable to his crimes ; for he was foon 
after burnt alive by command of the Emperor 
Julian '^ 

"* Amm. Marcel. 1. 14. c* 5. I4bAn. Orat. la. 
'"^ Amm. Marcel. L aa. c. a. • 
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The Roman prpvince in South Britain had.re- A.D. $60. 
ceived very little difturbance, from the Britifli J — ^"^^ 
nations in the north, for about one hundred and of the 
fifty years. The wall of Severus, being then in Scots and 
full repair, and defended by regular garrifons, * ** 
- effe6lually protected the province from all in- 
fults on that fide. This long tranquillity had 
enabled the provincial Britons, with the in- 
ilrudtioris and affiflance of the Romans, greatly 
to improve their country, and render it a very 
inviting objedt to their lefs indufl:rious, but more 
warlike neighbours. Accordingly, the Scots apd 
Pi6ls, tempted by the prolpe^ of plunder, made 
an incurfion, by fome means or other, into the 
province, about the beginning of the year. Ju- 
lian the Apoftate, who had lately been declared 
Caefar, and foon after became emperor, had the 
chief direction of affairs in the weftern empire 
at this time, and refided in Gaul. Having re- 
ceived intelligence of this invafion of the Ro- 
man territories in Britain, he fent over Lupi- 
einus, an officer of rank and chara6ter, with 
fome cohorts of light-armed troops, to affift in 
repulfingthe enemy; who no fooner heard of 
his arrival, than they retired into their own 
country with their booty. Lupicinus proceeded 
no farther than to London, where having fettled 
fome affairs, he returned to the continent '^^ 
The reinforcement of the Roman army, and; 
their greater vigilance and activity, deterred the 

''7 Amm. MarceU 1. ao* c x. 

Scots 
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jLD»i66. Scots and Fi^ls from making any further at* 

'^^^ ' tempts upon the province for fonie time ; and 

they continued quiet, duripg the ftiort reign of 

the Emperor Julian, and the ftill fhorter one of 

his fuGceflbr Jovian. 

A.D. 364. Soon after the acceffion of Valentinian and 

IncurObns his brother Valens to the imperial throne, the 

^^ empire was aflaulted almoft on all fides, by the 

Pias/and furrouuding nations. In Britain, while the pi- 

Attacots, ratical Franks and Saxons plundered the fouthem 

and depre- * 

dations of coafts, the Scots, Pi6ls, and Attacots"' invaded 
^dsT"^^ the Roman province on the north. Thefe na- 
ont. tions, having found, by their late attempt in the 

reign of Julian, that the wall of Severus was 
„ not impregnable ; and that the country within 
it, being rich, afforded abundance of valuable 
plunder ; they rulhed into it with their United 
forces, and puflied their depredations much fur-» 
ther than they had done before. As they ad- 
vanced they had frequent encounters with the 
Roman forces ftationed in this ifland, and in one 
of thefe^ they flew Bulchobandes the Roman 
general^ and Nefilaridius, count of the Saxon 
fliore '^\ As foon as the Emperor Valentinian 
received intelligence of this formidable invafion, 
And of the death of his generals, he fent over 
Sevetus, an oflScer of diftin6lion in his houfe- 
hold, to command in Britain ; who, being foon 
after recalled, was fucceeded by Jovinus, a cap- 
tain who had acquired great military fame in 

'7* See chap. 3. fedl. 19. "^ Amin. Marcel. 1. 27. c. 9. 
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Germany. But ad neither of thefegeneralsbrought JLi).zC4» 
any qonfiderable reinforcement of troops with^""'"^'"'^ 
them into Britain, they were not able to expel 
the enemy from the ^Roman province ; where 
they carried on their deftru6live ravages for three 
years fuccellively, before they received an ef- 
fectual check. 

At length the Emperor Valentinian being de* a.d. 367. 
term in ed to put an end to the war in Britain, Theodo- 
and deliver this province from thefe cruel plun* ^^ ^^''^' 
derers, appointed Theodofius, one of the bed Britain. 
and wifeft men and greateft generalg of that age^ 
to command in this ifland, and fent him over 
with an army. At his arrival, Theodofius found 
bis province in a very deplorable condition. The 
enemy? had penetrated as far as London, and had 
colle6led a prodigious mafs of booty, as weU as 
taken a great multitude of men, women, and 
children prifoners. The Roman general, having 
affembled his army with great expedition, fell . 
upon the enemy while they were loaden with , 
plunder and encumbered with prifoners, and 
obliged them to fly, leaving behind them all 
their prey and captives. He fet all the prifoners 
immediately at liberty, and having beiloWed part 
of the fpoils, whofe owners could not be found, 
on his foldiers, he reftored the reft to the orir 
ginal proprietors j gaining as much glory by hi& 
juftice and generofity after the vi6lory, as he bad 
done by his wifdom and valour in the battle* 
He marched his vi6lorious army to London 
(then called Augufta), which he entered in 

triumph. 
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A.D. 367. triumph, atnidil the joyful acclamations of the 
^^ !»** " ^ inhabitants, who viewed him as their deliverer 
from impending ruin. Here, refleQ;ing on the 
ftate of the country, and the further profecution 
of the war, he invited over Civilis^ a perfon of 
great probity and wifdom, and committed to 
him the admin iflration of the civil government : 
he alfo fent for Dulcitius, a captain renowned 
for his courage and <;ondu6);, to affift him in the 
command of the army. During the late times 
of confufion, many Roman officers, foldiers, and 
others had deferted to the enemy, either through 
fear, or a defire of fharing with them in their 
plunder; and ftill continued with them, through 
deipair of mercy. To reclaim thefe, Theodo- 
fius iflued a proclamation, promifing a pardon 
to all who returned to their duty before a certain, 
day. This gracious and prudent meafure pro- 
duced the happieft effe6ts, great numbers em- 
bracing the promifed amneily. ^^"^ 
A. A 36S. Theodofius, having fpent the winter in efta- 
Gr«at file- bliftiing order and tranquillity in the fouth parts 
^e Ton. of Britain, took the field in the fpring, di- 
dua of renting his march northward. The enemy every 
fiuf!^^^*^ where fled before him, abandoning not only the . 
open country, but alfo many forts, ftations, and 
cities which they had feized, though not without 
leaving behind them many marks of their ra- 
pacious and deilru6tive difpofitions. The Ro« 
mans ftill advancing, took pofleffion of the 



^ Amau Mircel. 1. 17. c. ;• 
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places which the enemy had abandoned, and A.D.36S. 
repaired fuch of them as they had deftroyed, 
until they recovered the whole country to the 
fouth of Severus's wall, which had long been 
the boundary of the empire on that fide. But 
Theodofius, not yet fatiated with vi6lory and 
fuccefs, purfued the flying enemy ftill further, 
and drove them beyond the wall of Antoninus 
Pius, which he repaired, and made once more 
the frontier of the Roman territories in Britain. 
The country between the two walls he reduced 
into the form of a province, which he named 
Valentia, in honour of the emperor Valens. 
But while this excellent perfon was engaged in 
thefe glorious toils, a dangerous plot was form- 
ing againft his authority and life. One Valen* 
tinus, who had been banifhed into Britain for 
V his crimes, was the author of this conlpiracy, in 
which he found means to engage feveral other 
exiles, and even fome Roman officers and fol- 
diers. But this plot was happily difcovered 
when it was on the point of being carried into 
execution^ and Theodofius having commanded 
Valentinus and a few of the mod guilty of his 
accomplices to be put to death, very wifely and 
generoufly prohibited any fjirther enquiry or 
profecution. ''' 

Theodofius was no lefe fit for the cabinet than a.d. 3(9. 
the camp, and e:?^celled a» much in the arts of Thcodo- 
fecuring and improving, as of making cooquefts. ^^^3^ 

Britain. 
'" Amm. Marcel. 1. ^8. cj. 7* 
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A. I). 369. Of this he gave many proofs while he com- 
manded in Britain. During the long peace 
which had reigned in this ifland, the wails, 
forts, and caflles which bad been built for the 
protefilion of the province, were very much 
neglefted; and military diftripline very much 
relaxed. He repaired the former, and revived 
the latter. Having difcovered that the Ar- 
cani, a kind of light troops, who were fta- 
tioned in the advanced pofts on the frontiers, 
and defigned to a^ as fcouts or ^ies, bad be- 
trayed their truft, and correfponded with the 
enemy, he calhiered them with difgrace, and 
eflablifhed another corps in their room, for that 
important purpofe. He corre6led many abufes 
in the collection of the public revenues, and 
even perfuaded the Emperor to make fome 
abatement in the taxes. He gave all poffible 
encouragement and affiftance to the provincials, 
in repairing the damages which their villages, 
towns, and cities had fuftained in the late in- 
curfions. In one word, from the greateft con- 
fufion, diftrefs, and mifery, he brought the 
Roman territories in Britain to a (late of the 
moft perfe6l order, happinefs, and fecurity'**. 
The many great and good actions which this 
excellent perfon performed in this' ifland, as 
well as in other places, not only furnifted 
a theme to the beft poets of that age'*®% 

but 

'*' Amm. Marcel. 1. 28. c. 3. 7. 
**^ Ille Caledonlis pofuit qui ctAra pniinU . ■ 
Qui medios Libyse Aib caiiide pertulit seihity 

Terribilji 
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but excited the ws^meft gratitude and affe^ion A.D. 369. 
in all who had enjoyed the benefit of his wife *- •-' ^ 
and virtuous adminiftration. When he was r^ 
called by the Emperor, to be raifed to one of 
the higbeft dignities in the empire^ he was at- 
tended to the place of his embarkation by infi- 
Bite multitudes of people, who loaded him with 
bteffings, and purfiied him with the moft fervent 
prayers for his profperity. 

The Roman territories in Britain enjoyed the a.d. 375. 
moft profound tranquillity for feveral years after Maximus 
the departure pf Theodofius. ^ The fouth cpafts j£^^; j^ 
were fecured by a powerful fleet againft the de- in Britain, 
predations of the Saxons ; and the Scots and 
Pi6ls had received fo fevere a check, that they 
made no attesmpts upon the northern frontiers. 
This tranquillity might have been of much 
longer continuance, if the provincial Britons, 
as well as the Roman fbldiers, had not efpouled 
the cauie of an unfortunate pretender to the 
imperial purple. This was Maximus, an officer 
of great reputation in the Roman army in 
Britain. The Emperor Gratian, the fon and fuc- 
ceflbr of Valentinian, finding himfelf and his 
infant brother Valentinian 11. very unequal to 



Terribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni 
Liitoris, ac pariter BorisB vaflator & Auffari. 
Quid rigor aetemus ? Cceli quid fydera profunt ? , 
Ignotumque fretum ? Maduerunt Saxoni fufo 
Orcadesy incaluit Pidlorum fanguine Thule> 
Scotorum cumulos fievit giacialis leme. 

Claudian. PasegTff. Thf^d. 

the 
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A. D. 37^, the talk of governing and protefiling all the 
V-— y^-.^/ provinces of their mighty empire, declared 
Thebdofiiis (fon of that Theodofius who had 
lately commanded with fo much glory in this 
ifland) his partner m the empire, on January 
A.D. 379. i6th, A.D. 379, and fent him into the Eaft to 
fight againft the Goths- This meafure, which 
proved very fortunate to the empire, was highly 
oflfenfive to Maximus, who having ferved in an 
equal rank, and with equal reputation, thought 
himfelf equally entitled to a place on the im- 
perial throne. He determined therefore to 
feize by force what he could not obtain by 
favour, and affumed the purple in this ifland, 
A.D. 381.^^^ 
A.D. zH' If Maximus could have contented himfelf with 
Maxi- the dominion of the Roman territories in Bri- 
paction*" tain, he might probably have enjoyed it long, 
to the con- without much moleftation. Though he was a 
ttnent. Spaniard by birth, he had refided many years in 
this ifland, had married the daughter of a Bri- 
tifti chieftain, and by his good fervices under 
Theodofius the elder, he had contributed not a 
little to the p'refent peace and prolperity of the 
country *^^ Thefe things greatly endeared him' 
to the provincial Britons, who efpoufed his caufe 
with as much warmth as the army had done. 
But this ifland appeared too narrow afphere for 
his ambition, and he afpired to the pofl'eflion of 
the whole wefi:ern empire ; the prefent circum- 

f* ZofiflQ. L 4. ''^ Rowland's Mona Antiq. p. z66> 167. 
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dances of which feemed to flatter him with the ad. 385. 
hopes i)f fuccels. Valentinian II., one of the 
reigning Emperors of the weft, was ftill in his 
childhood ; his elder brother Gratian was a weak 
unpopular prince, who had given general dill 
guft to the Roman foldiers, by his fondnefs for 
ftrangers ; and Theodofius, his moft formidable 
rival, was fully employed in the eaft. To feize 
this favourable opportunity for accomplfihing 
his deiigns, he inlifted prodigious numbers of 
the Britifh youth, who crowded with eagerneis 
to his ftandard ; and having trained them to the 
ufe of arms, he tranfported them with his ve- 
teran troops to the continent. Soon after he had 
landed his army near the mouth of the Rhine, 
he received a great acceffion of ftrength, by the 
Roman troops in that neighbourhood, and in 
Germany, declaring in his favour. The Em- 
peror Gratian, having raifed a very numerous 
army, advanced towards Maximus to give him 
battle ; but after fome ikirmiihing, being be- 
trayed by his generals, and abandoned by his 
troops, he fled towards Lyons, where he fell 
into an ambufli, and was flain, on Auguft 25th, 
A.D. 383. By this means Maximus obtained 
pofleffion of all thofe provinces of the empire 
which had been under the immediate govern- 
ment of Gratian. Elated with this fuccefs, he 
declared Viftor, who was his fon by a Britifh 
lady, his partner in the empire, which attached 
the Britons in his army ftill more firmly to his 
caufe. Nor did he ftop here, but by various 
VOL. I. I means 
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A.D. ^^^ means he obliged Valentinian IL to abandon 
^'^^■^' Italy, A.D. 387, leaving him fole matter pf the 
weftern empire. But this great profperity was 
not of long continuance. For Valentinian hav^ 
ing implored the prote6lion of Theodofius, Em- 
peror of the eaft; that great prince generoufly 
elpoufed his caufe, and marched into the wefty 
at the head of a gallant army, to reftore him tp 
^is dominions. Maximus was defeated in two 
great battles, and having retired to Aquileia'% 
he was there feized by his own foldiers and de- 
livered to Theodofius, who commanded him to 
A.D. s^. be put to death, in Auguft, A.D. 388. The 
Britifli forces in the party of Maximus, were not 
prefent in thefe unfortunate engagements ; hav- 
ing been fent a little before with the young Em- 
peror Vi^or (to whom, as their countryman, 
they were peculiarly devoted,) into Gaul, to 
make head againll the Franks* But Victor was 
Ibon after defeated and flain, and his army put 
to flight. The unhappy Britons, who had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of this young prince, were 
BOW in a deplorable fituation : in a foreign coun- 
try; furrounded with enemies; without a lea4^ 
to condu6l them ; or ihips to> carry them hqmfh 

^ Nona inter duns Aquileia cieberit urbea, 
tub ad IIlyricM objedU colooia mont^ 
Moenibus et portu cdeberrima ; fed majus illud 
Eminet, extremo quod te itib tempore^ l^lt, 
Solverat e^Lsi^to cui jufia piacula luifax^ 
Maximusy annigeri quondam Tub nomine lUae i 
FgcUx qui tanti fpedUtrix Is^ta triumpki, ^ 

Pipufti Anfom &utjafMiu9t VpiU btDoaem, Anftnivt. 

In 
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In this extremity, they direfted their, rout to the A.D. 38«. 
Bortb-wefl point of Gaul (which was then called ^'- '^"'^ 
Aremorica), in hopes of finding the means of 
paffing from thence into GornwalL But being 
diiappointed in this, and having met with a kind 
reception from the Belgae, who then inhabited 
that coaft, they fettled there, and never returned 
again into Britain. The number of thefe fettlers 
was fo great, that they are faid to have given 
their own name to that part of the continent, 
which was thenceforward called Britanny ; and 
to have laid the foundation of that friendly in- 
tercourfe, and remarkable refemblance, which fo 
long fubfifted between the inhabitants of that 
diftridt, and the ancient Britons of this ifland. 

South Britain very foon and very fenfibly felt ^^- 393* 
the fatal confequences of the emigration of fo ^"curfiont 
great a number of her braVeft fons. For the dationr^ 
Scots, Pidls, Franks, and Saxons, encouraged ^^ Scots, 
by this circumftance, renewed their incurfions rianks, 
and depredations. But Theodofius the Great, and Sax- 
who had become fole mafter of the Roman world, ^^* 
by the death of Valentinianll. and of the ufurper 
Engenius, fent Chryfantus, a general of great 
reputation, as bis vicar into Britain, to put a 
flop to thefe ravages. This officer, wba after- 
wards became a bifhop, executed his commiffioQ 
with great ability and fuccefs ; expelled the 
enemies, and reftored the tranquillity of the 
province. 



187 
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A.D. 395. The peace and profperity which Britain and 
^' — ^"^^ the other provinces of the Roman empire en- 
iiivafion of j^yed Under the proteftion of the great Theo- 
the Scott dofius, was not of long duration. For that ii- 
luftrious prince ended his glorious life and reign 
at Milan on January 17th this year: bequeath- 
ing to his eldeft fon, Arcadius, the empire of 
the eaft, and to the yoangeft, Honorius, that 
of the weft. . He put this laft prince (who was 
then only ten years of age), and his dominions, 
under the tuition of his friend Stilico, who had 
been the companion of all his toils and vic- 
tories. As foon as the death of Theodofius, 
and the fucceffion of his infant fon, were known, 
an inundation of enemies poured into the weftern 
empire on all fides, and feemed to threaten it 
with immediate and total ruin. Amongft others, 
the Scots and Pifts invaded the Roman province 
in this ifland, and purfued their deftru6fcive ra- 
vages with great ferocity. But at length Sti- 
lico, who for fome time difcharged his important 
truft with fidelity and honour, fent a reinforce- 
ment of troops into Britain, which expelled the 
enemies out of that province, and reftored its 
peace '". This exploit of Stilico was efteemed 
fo famous and important, that it is far from 
being forgotten by his poetical panegyrift. *'* 

But 



***. Claud, de bello Gallico. 
^ Mc quoque vicinis perevntem gentibu8> inquitf 
Moniyif Stilico^ totam cum Scotut Hibernem 

Movit, 
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But notwithilanding this, and fome other fmall A.D. 403. 
advantages of the Roman arms, the diftreffes of ^'"^ 
the weftern empire daily increafed and multiplied. Oratianl 
Africa was difmembered from it ; Thrace, Hun- ^^^ p^n- 
gary, Auftria, and feveral other provinces^ were ibcceffi4iy 
defolated ; and the dreadful Alaric was bending ro*d« «»- 
his deftru6live courfe towards Rome itfelf, at the 5w°^y 
head of an infinite multitude of Gotbs, Vandals, in Britain. 
Alans, and other fierce barbarians. In this ex- 
tremity, the troops which had lately been fent 
into this ifland were recalled. The incurfions of 
the Scots and Pifits, which immediately followed, 
vfere not the worfl confequences of this meafure. 
For a fpirit of mutiny and rebellion feizing the 
Roman troops which were cqnftantly flationed in 
Britain, they laid afide all regard to the reigning 
Emperor, and invefled one of their own officers, AD. 407. 
named Marcus, with the purple. But they foon 
became weary of this idol of their own ere6lion, 
pulled him down, put him to death, and fet up 
one Gratian in his room. Nor didthefecond 
choice anfwer their expe6tations, or continue 
long in their good graces ; and in lefs than four 
months after his elevation, they depofed and 
murdered him '*^. Still perfifting in their re* 
bellious difpofitions, and becoming quite wanton 

Movity et iofefto fpumayit remige Thttit. 
Illius effe^um ciins> ne bella timorem 
Scotica» nee Pi^um tremoremt nee littore toto 
' IVofpicerem dubiis venientem Saxdna ventis, 

Claud, in laud. StiL 

'^ Zofim. I T$. Bcdse Hift. Ecclef. L t. c. zx. 
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A*D. 4of . and capricious in their condudt, they next fet up 
^■^" ■*' one Conftantine, an officer of inferior rank, 
merely, as it is faid, on account of his bearing 
the beloved and aufpicious name of Conftantine. 
A.l>, 408* This perfon, being either more capable or more 
fertunate, made a much greater figure than bis 
two Ihort Jived predeceffors. To keep his troops 
employed, and prevent their cabaling againil his 
perfon or authority, he meditated an expedition 
into Gaul. In order to this, he enlifted great 
numbers of the Britifli youth, and having trained 
them to the ufe of arms, he tranfported them to 
the continent, together with the beft of his regular 
troops. The firft undertakings of this adventurer 
were crowned with remarkable fuccefs. He got 
pofleffion of the two rich and extenfive provinces 
of Gaul and Spain, declared his eldeft fon 
Conftans (who had been a monk) his colleague, 
and fixed the ieat of his empire at Aries, which 
he named Conftantia. But this gale of profpe^ 
rity was not of long continuance. For having 
failed in his attempt upon Italy, and quarrelled 
with his bed friend Gerontius, his affairs declined 
fafter than they had advanced. His fon Conftans 
was intercepted and flain by Gerontius, at Vienne 
in Gaul, and (hutting himfelf up in his capital 
city of Aries, he was taken and put to death in 
September, A.D. 411.'^' The Britifli youth 
who had followed Conftantine into Gaul, retired 
into Britanny after his death, and there met with 

'»* Sozomen, I.9. c. 11, la, 13, 14. 

a kind 
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H kind reception from their countrjmien^ amongft A.D. 408. 
whom they fettled. "* u ^y-i 

After the death oi the ufurper Conilantine^ A.D. 4x1. 
the Roman province in Britain returned to the ^omzn 
obedience of the Emperor Honorius, who fent ^^^^m 
Vidlorinus with fome troops for its recovery and Britain. 
defence. This general ftruck terror into all his 
enemies in this ifland, and merited the poetical 
encomium below ^^\ But the increafing diftrefles . 
of the empire obliged Honorius to recal Vigto^ 
rinus, with all his troops, out of the Roman 
province in this ifland, and to leave it in a very 
defencelefs ftate ; occafioned not only by the 
departure of thefe troops, but alfo by the late 
great emigrations of the Briti(h youth, with the 
two ufurpers, Maximus and Con ftan tine. 

As foon as the Scots and Pi43;s received inteU a.d. 414. 
liirence that the Romans had withdrawn their Theotiier 
(landing army out of Britain, they prepared to iJ^Brf- 
invade the territories of the provincial Britons^ tain. 
hoping to meet with little oppofition. But on 
this occafion they found themfelves miitaken, 
and met with a warmer reception than they ex- 
pected. For though the regular forces of the 
Romans were gone, there were ftill many veteran 
foldiers and others, who having obtained houfes 
and lands in the feveral colonies, were unwilling 
to abandon them ; and the Britons, encouraged 



'•' Speed's ChroiL p. a8o. 

^9i Confdus oceanus virtutumy confcia Thuley 

£t qu«eiu>9ie ferox arya Britannus arat. Rntilios Claud. 
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A.D. 414. andaffifted by thefe veterans, took up arms, and 
^ "y""' ^' repulfed the invaders '^*. Thefe incurfions, how- 
ever, being conftantly renewed for feveral years, 
rendered the country equally uncomfortable and 
unlafe, and pointed out the neceflity of fome 
more powerful prote6lion. Application was 
accordingly made to Rome for affiftance ; but 
Honorius being ftill involved in great difficul- 
ties, aflured them that he could grant them none; 
gave up all his claims to their allegiance, and 
exhorted them to defend themfelves. The Ro- 
mans, who ftill remained in Britain, difcouraged 
by this reply, and defpairing of ever enjoying 
any tranquillity in a country fubje6l to continual 
incurfions, difpofed of their eftates, and carrying^ 
with them their money and efFe6ls, retired to the 
continent. '^^ 
A.D- 4x6. The provincial Britons were now in a more 
The Bri. daugerous condition than ever, having loft not 
^^J^'^r only the flower of their own youth, and the 
the Scots Roman regular forces, but even thofe few Ro- 
^d Ras, jjjans who had lingered fome time longer amongft 
legion them, and by their encouragement, example, and 
f^ ^ affiftance, had enabled them to make fome de- 

jComans* 

fence againft their enemies. Befides this, both 
their, civil and military government were now 
diflblved; and by the policy of the Romans^ they 
had been long deprived of the ufe and exercife of 
arms ; fo that they now remained a timid di£> 
orderly multitude, ready to become an eafy 

'»♦ Zofim.1.6. '95 Id. ibid. 

prey 
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prey to the firft bold invader. Nor was it long a.d. 4x6. 
before they were invaded. For their dangerous 
and vigilant neighbours, the Scots and Pi6ls, in* 
formed of their helplefs ilate, renewed their in* 
curfions ; and meeting with little refiftance, they 
pufiied them further, and with greater ferocity 
than ufual. Thefe two nations, paffing the 
firths of Forth and Clyde, overrun and plundered 
the whole province of Valentia, between the 
walls of Antoninus and Severus, and threatened 
the other provinces with the fame fate. In this 
extremity, the unhappy Britons difpatched met 
fengers to Rome, who reprefented the deplorable 
ftate of their country, in the moil affecting 
terms, to the Emperor Honorius, earneftly im- 
plored his protection, and promifed the moft 
cheerful fubmiflion to his authority. The Em- 
peror, moved by their entreaties, and being 
more at leifure than formerly, by the expulfion of 
the Goths out of Gaul, and fome other favourable 
events, fent over one legion to the afliilance of 
the Britons. This legion arriving unexpeftedly, 
and falling upon the Scots and Pi6ls as they 
were ftraggling about the country in queft of 
plunder, flew great numbers of them, and ob- 
liged the reft to retire with precipitation beyond 
their firths. The Romans, having thus per^ 
formed the fervice for which they were fent, and 
exhorted the Britons to repair the walls of Anto- 
ninus Pius, between the firths of Forth and 
Clyde, to protect them againft the future attempts 

of 
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A4). 4t6. of their enemies, they returned in triun^ph to the 
*^^'^-' continent. *^* 

A.D. 418. The wall of Antoninus, having been originally 

The fin- built of turf, and now repaired with the feme 

t^cd the naaterials, proved but a very flender fecurity to 

affiftance the country within it, on this occafion. For as 

a feco^"*" foon as the Scots and Pififcs were informed of the 

time from departure of the Roman legion, they prepared 

1^^^' for a repetition of their inroads. Some of therft 

pafled the firths in their little boats, while 

others made their way over the wall, and all df 

them together, pouring like an irrefiftible tor<- 

redt into the country of the provincial Britons, 

bore down all before them. The wretched in- 

habitants, feeing nothing but inevitable deftnicw 

lion before their eyes, from which they were 

unable to defend theinfelves, had again recourfe 

to Rome for protefition. Their ambaflkdors, it 

is faid, appeared before the Emperor with their 

garments rent, aflies upon their heads, and aU 

the marks of the moft deep diftrefs ; they painted 

the mifery of their country in the moft lively 

colours, and with many cries and tears implored 

affiftance ; that the Roman name might not 

become contemptible in Britain, and that thofe 

provinces, which had flourifhed fo long under 

their prote6tion, might not be utterly deftroyed. 

Thefe importunate fupplications proved effectual, 

and the Emperor fent a fecond legion into Btu 

tain under the command of Gallio of Ravenna. 

'^ Bedse Hift. Ecdef. 1. z. c. i%. Chron. p. a6. Gilds Hift. 

p.XIy 1%, 

Thi» 
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Tins l^on arrived foddenly in autumn, and A4>. 4x1- 
again furprifed and defeated the plundering ^ >*" -^ 
Pi^Sb and Scots, killing great numbers of them, 
and obliging thofe who efcaped to take ihelter 
behind their firths, in thofe woods and moun- 
tains whither they had been accuftomed to con- 
vey their annual booty. This vi6lorious legion a.d. 419. 
did not return fo foon to the continent as the 
former had done, but remained fome time in 
South Britain, to put that country in a better 
pofture of defence againft the future attacks di 
its reillefii and ever returning enemies. Being 
now convinced that it was impofiible to render 
the wall of Antoninus an effedtual barrier, 
becaufe the enemies fo eafily pafTed the firths in 
their curroghs, and landed within it ; that wall 
was flighted, and the whole province of Valentia 
was given up in order to fecure the reft more 
eSd&^uMy. With this view, the wall of Severus, 
which had fallen to decay, through the injuries 
of time, and of the enemy, was thoroughly 
repaired by the united labours of the legion and 
the provincial Britons, with .folid ftone and lime. 
The expence of this great work was borne by the 
cheeriful contributions of many private peifons, 
and of the feyeral Britifh ftates, who confidered 
it as one of the chief means of their future &fety. 
But as walls and bulwarks are of little ufe, with* 
out brave, expert, and well-armed foldiers to 
defend them, the Roman general gave the Britons 
exa6t models of all the feveral kinds of arms, with 
ample inftrufHons^ how to make and ufe them ; 

exhorting 
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A.D. 419. exhorting them to a6k bravely in defence of their 
*-*v— ' country, their wives, children, and liberties. 
He reprefented to them, that they were not infe* 
rior to their enemies in bodily flrength, or any 
natural endowment, and that they needed only 
to roufe their native courage, and exert a proper 
fpirit to bid defiance to their dreaded adver* 
faries. Gallio having finifhed all the works 
which were thought neceffary for the defenceof 
the northern frontiers againft the Pi3;s and Scots, 
A.D. 4»o. marched into the South, where his fleet lay ; 
and becaufe thefe coails were foraetimes infefted 
by the Franks and Saxons, he there built feveral 
cailles, at proper intervals, with extenfive pro- 
ipefils towards the fea, for the fecurity of thefe 
parts. After having conferred all thefe benefits^ 
this great general honeilly acquainted the Biitons, 
that they were to expeft no further affiftance 
from the Romans, whofe affairs would no longer 
permit them to undertake any more of thefe 
troublefome expeditions for their relief: and 
then this laft Roman legion fetting fail, they 
bid a final adieu to Britain, about four hundred 
and feventy-five years after their anceftors had 
firfl landed in it, under the conduct of Julius 
Caefar.'^^ 
AJ). 4*x. We are now come to that calamitous period 
HMwy of which intervened between the final departure of 
irmke *^® Romaus, and the arrival of the Saxons. But 
final de- ^ fiucc this is Certainly one of the moll melancholy 

*^ Bed* Hift. £ccle& c. 1%. Oildie Hifi. c. Z3» M» 
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periods dP the Britiih biftory, and fince the ad. 411. 
accounts which we have of thefe unhappy times ^ ^ ^ 
are as imperfe6i; as they are uncomfortable, it njans to 
will not be proper to dwell long upon them. theamTai 

The provincial Britons were now left in the saxont. 
full and free pofleffion of a large, rich, and beau- suteof the 
tiful country, adorned with many noble monu- ^^^^^' 
ments of Roman art and induilry ; crowded with 
cities, towns, and villages, united to one another 
by the mod fubftantial roads ; and the whole 
defended by a ftupendoiis wall, which hath be^n 
the admiration of all fucceeding ages. But not- 
withltanding all this feeming profperity, they 
were a very difconfolate and unhappy people. 
They were fo far from rejoicing in the recovery 
of their freedom, that they confidered the retreat 
of their lordly mailers as a great misfortune ; 
and beheld the d^arture of the Romans with 
more difmay, than their brave anceftors had 
bdbeld their firfl approach. Confcious of their 
own unwarlike character, of their difunited and 
unfettled flate, their imaginations were haunted 
with the mod dreadful apprehenfions of their 
ferocious enemies. 

Nor was it long before the apprehenfions of a.d. 4%%. 
the wretched Britons were realized. For when Scou ud 
the Scots and Pifts had received intelligence that J^^""" 
the Romans w6re gone out of the ifland, with a t^uotry 
xefolution never to return, they iffued from their ^^'^ 
woods and mountains with great confidence, 
and in greater numbers than they ever had done 
before. Findmg the wall of Antoninus un- 
guarded, 
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AJ). 4aA. guarded, and the province of Valeirtia abati- 

^ ~^~ -^ doned, they overrun it witlM>ut meeting with the 

leaft refinance or oppofition. Had it been their 

defign to acquire new and more comfortable ha- 

iHtations, in a better foil and climate, they might 

have fettled peaceably in this large and fine 

country, between the two walk. But, like their 

anceftors the Caledonians, their incurfions were 

made, not fo much with a view to conquefi; as to 

plunder, which they carried home, and enjoyed 

with the highefl: relifii amongfi^ their own hills. 

For feveral years fuccelfively they wafted and 

plundered this diftri6b which had fallen into their 

hands^ carrying home for their winter's provifion 

what they could not confume upon the fpot. '** 

A.D. 4»6. The country which lay between the walls being 

Scots and |tjt length fo dcfolated, that it aflforded no more 

^jjy^^gj^ booty to the deftroyers, they began to meditate 

Sevenis't an incurfion into the rich and yet untouched 

^'^^ provinces beyond the wall of Severus. When 

they approached this bulwark, they found it 

completely repaired, its turrets^ forts, and caftles 

filled with garrifons, and its ramparts crowded 

with armed men, who feemed to threaten deftruc- 

tiOB to all who dared to advance within their 

nftcfa. But all this was formidable only in appear. 

ance* For the Britons had profited fix little by 

the military inftru^ons of their late nlafl^ers, 

that, inAead of planting proper guards and cen* 

tinels, and relieving one another, their whole 

*s^ Bkdte Ifift. BocleC €• 12. GUdl|IIM*c.Z3>X4. 
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number had ftood feveral days and nights upon aj). ^^^ 
the ramparts, without intermiffion. By thi^ v--v-*^ 
means their limbs were quite benumbed with 
cold, fatigue, and failing ; and the Scots and 
Pi€ts found very little danger in attacking facli 
torpid adverfaries ; who fuffered themfelves to 
be pulled down from the wall with hpoks, and 
daflied againil the ground. In a word, after a 
very faint refiftance, the Britons abandoned the 
wall, and endeavoured to fave themfelves. by 
flight. But the Scots and Fi6ts breakii^ in, 
like hungry wolves into a flieep-fold, purfiied 
them with great flaughter, plundered the country, 
and returned home loaden with booty. . In the 
fione manner did thefe unwelcome guefta irepeat 
their deftru6live vifits for feveral years, to the 
unfpeakable terror and damage of the wretched 
Britons.'*' 

Even thefe pernicious incurfions were not tbe ad. 436^ 
only troubles with which the unhi^py BritoM internal 
were now afflicted. Deftitute of order, law, and la^^* 
gpvernment^ civil rage and rapine prevailed in and peffi- 
every comer ; and they are fidd to have di^ **"*** 
covered much mc^e ^irit in roUbing and deftroy'* 
ing one aaotl^er, than in defending thenifelves 
againil the common enemy. After the diflbhi>- 
tion of the Romsm government, many' petty 
tyrants were fet up in difierent parts of the 
connfay; and fnnn. after piillpA down and jHit to 
4ea&^ to make room &Nr odiers fUU moiie flagii- 

tious* 
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A.D. 436. tious. Great numbers of the inhabitants, driven 
^■-■"/—^ to defpair by fo many miferies, negle6led to 
plough and fow their lands, forfook their houfes, 
and roaming up and down in the woods, led a 
favage kind of life, on the fpontaneo.us produc- 
tions of the earth, and what they could catch in 
hunting. To crown the whole, this negle6l of 
agriculture naturally produced a famine, which 
was followed by a peftilence; and thefe two 
dreadful fcourges put an end at once to the lives 
andfufierings of great multitudes of the unhappy 
Britons. *°° 
A.D. 440. Thefe dire calamities, which feemed to threaten 
South Britain with utter ruin and depopulation, 
were produftive of one happy confequence. The 
Scots and Pi^s, dreading infe£lion, and the 
efforts of the defperate Britons which had been 
fatal to many of them, and finding little plunder 
in a land of famine, defifted from their incurfions, 
and remained quiet at home for feveral years. 
Encouraged by this unexpefted return of tran- 
quillity, the Britons iffued from their lurking, 
places, repaired their houfes, and applied to 
agriculture. Their lands, meeting with friendly 
feafons, after fo many years of reft, produced all 
kinds of grain in a degree of abundance hitherto 
tmknown ; and the late famine was fucceeded by 
the greateft affluence and plenty of all things. 
But the Britons of thofe times (if we may believe 
their own hiftorian Gildas) were as unfit for 

'■'■" Gildae Hift. c.i6. 19. ax. 
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profperity as adverfity. Forgetting their former a.d. 440. 
woes, and regardlefs of future dangers, they ^ - -ry"^ 
plunged, with the mod unthinking wantonnefs, 
into intennperance and debauchery of all kinds. 
However, it was not long before they were 
awakened from this pleafing dream. For their 
ancient enemies in the North, having heard of 
the prodigious, plenty which reigned in South 
Britain, renewed their incurfions, and repeating 
them for feveral years, reduced the Britons 
almoft to the fame diftrefs from which they had 
fo lately emerged, ^y . 

The declaration of the Romans at their laft A.D.446. 
departure, that they were never to return, had Briton* 
been fo pofitive, and the confufions of the empire ^^^^ *® 
ever fince that time had been fo great, that the mans for 
Britons, in all the late miferies, had not made any f^^;^^^ 
application to them for relief. But the fame of ^ ^ 
the renowned JBtius, pra?fe6t of Gaul, affording 
them a glimmering of hope that they might pof^ 
fibly obtain fome ailiflance from that quarter in 
their prefent diftrefs, they fent ambafladors to 
that general, with letters, in the following mourn^^ 
ful ftrain : "To -^tius, thrice conful, the 
*^ groans of the Britons. The barbarians drive 
" us to the fea, the fea throws us back on the 
*^ fwords of the barbarians j fo that we have 
" nothing lieft us but the wretc^hed choice of 
" being either drowned or butchered.'* But 
all their lamentations and entreaties, on this 

^' Gildse Hift. c.x6. 19. cti. Beds Hiit Ecdef. L x; c. 14. 
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A.D. 446. occaiioti, were in vain. iEtius might pity, but 
^ ^~-^ he could not affift them -, being at that time em- 
ployed in coUe&ing all his forces, to refift the 
terrible Attila, King of the Hunns, who threat- 
ened the total deilrudlion of the weftern em- 
pire. *°* 
A.D. 449* Soon after the Britons had been thus difap- 
Britons pointed in their expedlations of fuccours from the 
^G^ Romans, they received a new alarnj, which filled 
to the them with the greatefl confternation. The in* 
^*"* curfions of the Scots and Pi6ls, however de- 
ftrudlive, had hitherto been only tranfient. As 
fi)on as thofe ravagers had colle6ted a fufficient 
quantity of booty, they returned with it into their 
own country, leaving the owners to enjoy the 
reft in fome tranquillity. But a report was now 
propagated, that thefe two nations had refolved 
to invade South Britain with their united forces, 
to extirpate the nations, and fettle in the country. 
This report, whether true or falfe, being generally 
believed, caufed the greatefl terror and difmay. 
An affismbly of all the Britifli kings, princes, ax^d 
chieftains was conye&ed^ to deliberate what wds 
proper to be done, to prevent fo great a danger. 
Atnongft the greatnumberof petty princes, which 
eompo&d this aflembly, Vortigern, fovereign &£ 
the Sikires, was the moft confiderabk^ This 
prince, on accimnt of the extent of his dominions^ 
iim nntoker and bravery of his followers^ and his 
t>wn perfonal accomplilhments^ feems to ha,ve 

a&ed 
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a&ed the part of a kind i^ univerftU inowchA.D,44^' 
over the other chiefs. By his authority thia afc 
fembly was called, he prefided ia it, and too 
much influeqced its decifions. Inftead of em^ 
bracing vigoroua mea^ircsi, worthy of fi> many 
chieftains, to depend upon their own bravery foP 
their fecurity, the only queAion was, to wfabom 
they fiiould apply for affiftance and prote6kion. 
It was in vain tp make any further applications 
to the Romans ; nor was it eafy to find any other* 
nation able and willing to give them the aflSftauce 
which they wanted. When they were at thiakkfs, 
Vortigern, in an evil hour, though not pefbaps 
with aay ill intention, propofed to make afifdi* 
cation to the Saxons. That nation abounded in 
ihipping, delighted in war, and equalled, if not 
exceeded their enemies in ferocity. The Bri- 
tons had often experienced the bravery of the 
Saxons to their coft, and therefore thought it 
good policy to empHiy it in their defence^ tieyw 
reflefting that thefe dangc^rou!^ prote^ors ipight 
become their eneoEues, and at lait th^ir m^^^^n? 
In the end, the propofid of Vortigern waa ^Olf 
fc^raced, and ambafl&dors appointed to go and inr 
vite ^n army of Saxons into thisi iflandt t0ajPlft 
the Britons of the South againft their iiovth^nit 
neighbours. '"'^ The names of thefe ambuflad^r^; 
are not preferved in hiftory ; but (if w^ Can de* 
pend on th^ hiftoriao of the iSas^ons) t^^ ^ 

»» GUdie I£ft. c aa, aa* Bete Hift. EcckC L x. c. 15. 
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A.D. 449* drefe to that people was in the following humble 
^■*-^^~^ or rather abje6l ftrain :^^ ' ^ 

Speech of . ** Moft noble Saxons, the wretched and mifer- 
mi^^ *^ able Britons, worn out by the perpetual incur- 
doretothe " fious of their enemies, having heard of the 
Smcmm, cc many glorious viftories which you have ob- 
aitivaiin *^ tain ed by your valoun have fent us their 
Britain, a humble iuppliants to unplore your affiftance 
** and prote^ion. We have a fpacious, beauti- 
** ful, and fertile country, abounding in all 
" things, which we refign to your devotion and 
" command. Formerly we lived in peace and 
" fafety under the prote6lion of the Romans ; 
" and next to them, knowing none more brave 
" and powerful than you, we fly for refuge under 
** the wings of your valour. If by your power- 
" ful affiftance we Ihall become fuperior to our 
>* enemies, we promife to perform whatever 
" fervice you (hall think fit to impofe upon us." 
If the Britons were really capable of making ufe 
of fuch flavifli language, they had little reafon to 
complain afterwards of the treachery of tlie Sax- 
oils, or to expeft any better treatment from them 
than they met with. But it is more probable, 
that this fpeech, like many others in hiftory, was 
compofed by the hiftorian, than by thofe to whom 
it is imputed. 

In whatever manner the Britifh ambafladors 
addri^fled themfelves to the Saxons,^ they were 

*H Witkhindttf. 

,; unhappily 
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unhappily fuccefsfal in their negociation ; and a A.D. 449. 
fmall army of that nation was immediately fent 
into Britain, which was afterwards followed by 
feveral others. Thefe Saxon armies, inftead of 
prote6ting the Britons againft their enemies^ 
either deftroyed, enflaved, or expelled them ; 
and feating themfelves in their room, brodght 
about another great involution in the ftate of 
South Britain ; which will be the fubje6i of the 
fecond book of this work. 
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CHAP. IL 

The hiflory of Religion in South Britainyfrom the 
Jirji invcLjion of it by the Romans under Julius 
Ccefar^ A. A. C. 55. to the arrival qf the 
Saxons^ A.Jy. j!^/^^. 

SECTION I. 

Hiflory qf Druidi/hu 

THERE never was any nation upon earth, import- 
whofe hiftory is entitled to any degree of ance of 
attention, which had not forae religion. Nor "^^"*°* 
was there ever any religion which had not fome 
influence upon the minds and manners, the ac- . 
tions and characters of thofe nations by whom 
it was profefled. For thefe two re^fons, the hit 
tory of their rehgion muft always be an import- 
K 4 ant 
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ant and effential part of the hiftory of every na- 
tion: as without fome knowledge of this, and of 
the events immediately relating to it, we cannot 
form right conceptions of the laws, cuftoms, cha- 
radlers, circumftances, and public tranfa6lions of 
any people. 
Ancient When the Romans' firft invaded Britain, under 

Bntons fa- jyijug Caefar, the inhabitants of it were famous, 

mous for n • • r» 1 • /» • 

rtiigion. even among foreign nations^ for their fupenor 
knowledge of the principles, and their great zeal 
for the rites of their religion. This circumftance 
we learn from the beft authority, the writings of 
that illuftrious and obferving general, Julius 
Caefar; who informs us, " That fuch of the Gauls 
" as were defirous of being thoroughly in- 
*^ ftru6led in the principles of their religion 
" (which was the fame with that of the Britons) 
** ufually took a journey into Britain, for that 
*' purpofe.**/ 
Antiquity This religion, in the knowledge of which the 
of thereU- Bntons of that age fo much excelled, could 
bXom. * j i*ft 'y boaft of very high antiquity. The firft and 
purell principles of it at lead defcended to them 
together with their language, and many other 
things, from Gomer the elded fon of Japhet, 
from whom the Gauls, Britons, and all the other 
Celtic nations derived their origin ^ For it is 
not to be imagined that this renowned parent of 
' fo many nations, who was only the grandfon of 

' Caef. deBel. Gal. 1. 6. c.13. 

* Pezron. Antiq. Celt. c. 3. Hotoman. Franc. Gal. c. %. 

Noah, 
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Noah, could be unacquainted with the know- 
ledge of the true God, and of the mod eflential 
principles of religion ; or that he negle6led to 
communicate this knowledge to his immediate 
defcendants, and they to their pofterity from age 
to age. But unhappily, the method by which 
this religious knowledge was handed down fiom 
Qomer to his numerous pofterity in fucceeding 
ages was not well calculated to preferve it pure 
and uncorrupted. This was by tradition, which, 
however limpid it may be near its fountain- 
head, is, like other ft reams, very apt to fwell 
and become turbid in its progrefs. Accordingly 
we find that at the period where this hiftory 
begins, the religion of the ancient Britons had 
degenerated into an abfurd, wicked, and cruel ' 
fuperftition. 

In delineating this very corrupt fyftem - of Method oF 
reliffion, it will be fuflScient to give a brief <iep°eating 
account — Of its priefts, who taught its prin- gioxu 
ciples, and performed its facred rites — Of the 
religious principles which they taught — Of 
the deities whom they worftiipped — Of the 
various a6ts of worfliip which they paid to 
thefe deities, with their times, places, and 
other circumftances — And finally, of the ex- 
tin6lion of thefe priefts, and of their religion, 
to make way for a more pure and heavenly 
inftitution. 

The priefts who taught the principles, and per- Britifh 
formed the offices of religion among the ancient ^^* 

Britons nity! ^' 
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Britons were called Druids ^ This clafs of 
men, for many ages, -enjoyed the highefl ho- 
nours, and the greateft privileges, in this ifland 
and in feveral other countries. " There are 
^* only two orders of men,'* lays Caefer, fpeak- 
ing of the Gauls, and it was the fame in Britain, 
*^ who are in any high degree of honour and 
" efteem; thefe are the Druids and the nobles V 
To fay nothing in this place of their prodi- 
gious influence in civil affairs, they had the 
fupreme and fole direftion of every thing 
relating to religion, '^ No facred rite was 
•^ ever performed without a Druid ; by them, 
<« as being the favourites of the Gods, and 
•* depofitaries of their counfels, the people 
•* offered all their iacrifices, thankfgivings, 
** and prayers; and were perfefl:ly fubmifiive 
^^ and obedient to their commands. Nay, ib 
^ great was the veneration in which they were 
*• held, that when two hoftile armies, inflamed 

* The name of thefe famous priefts i$ derived by fome writert 
from the Teutonic woid Druthin^ a fervant of truth * : by others 
from the Saxon word Dry, a magician f: by others from the 
Greek word ^^v^t an oak j: ; and by others^ with the greateft pro- 
bability, from the Celtic or Britilh word Derw, which alfo fignifies 
an oak § ; for which the Druids ha,d a moft fuperfHtious veneration. 
7%i8 lafi derivation h much countenanced by a pai&ge in Diodorus 
Siculusy who, fpeaking of the phil(^ophers and pnefb of Gaul, the 
fame with our Druids, fays they were called Saronida, from Zapovi 
die Greek name of an oak. || 

^ Caefar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. 13. 

* Macphcrfon'sDiflcrutions, P.34X. f Sp«lman. GloflC 

♦ Plin. I. 16. C.44. § Ditkcnfon Delphi. Fhainicizautes, p. i?8. 
I Diod.SicuLL5. 

«« with 
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** with warlike rage, with fwords drawn, and 
** fpears extended, were on the point of engag* 
*^ irig in battle; at their intervention, they 
f^ ftieathed their fwords, and became calm and 
** peaceful ^" The perfons of the Druids were 
held facred and inviolable ; they were exempted 
from all taxes and military fervices ; and, in a 
ivord, they enjoyed fo many immunities and 
diftindiions, that princes were ambitious of being 
admitted into their fociety.* 

The Druids were not all of equal rank and Arch- 
dignity. Caefar fays that fome of them were *™^ 
more eminent than others, and that the whole 
order was fubjeA to one fupreme head or Arch* 
druid. This high-prieit was elected from amongft 
$be raoft eminent Druids, by a plurality of votes, 
3ut this high ftation was attended with fo much 
^ower and riches, with fo many honours and 
|H*ivil^es of various kinds, that it was lin objeA 
of greait ambition, and the eledlion of one to fiU 
it, fometimes occafioned a civil war. I 

The Druids were alfo divided into three dif- Three 
ferent clafles, who applied to different branches ^^^^ 
of learning, and performed diflFerent plsirts in the 
offices of religion. Thefe three clafles were, the 
Bards, the Euhagesor Vates, and Druids: which 
laft name was frequently given to the whole 



^ Dio. Sicol. 1* 5. $ 3Z* P- 354* Strabo, L 4. p. 197. 
^ C«(ar de BeL GaL 1.6. €.13. Cicero de Dlvinatioxie, Lz« 
Mthf 1. 3. c. a. 

7 Cm&r de Bel. GaL 1. 6. c 23. 

order^ 
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order, though it was alfo fometimes appropriated 
to a particular clafs. * 

xftciafs. The bards were the heroic, hiftorical, and ge- 
nealogical poets of Germany, Gaul, and Britaim 
They did not properly belong to the prieftly 
order, nor had they any immediate concern with 
the offices of religion. On the contrary, they 
carefully abilained from introducing any thing of 
a religious nature into their poems ; and there- 
fore they will fall more naturally under our con- 
fideration in another place. • 

adciafi. Thofe of the fecond clafs were called by the 
Greeks, Ouar^; by the Romans, Vates; and by 
the Gauls and Britons, Faids. They were un- 
queftionably of the priefthpod, and performed an 
important part in the public offices of religion ;* 
by compofing hymns in honour of the Gods, 
which they fung to the mufic of their harps and 
other inftruments, at the facredfolemnities. They 
were, in a word, the facred muiicians, the reli- 
gious poets, and pretended prophets of all the 
Celtic nations, who believed them to be divinely 
infpired in their poetical compofitions, and alio 
bldfled with revelations from Heaven, concenr- 
ing the nature of things, the will of the Gods, 
and future events. The Latin poets were not un- 
acquainted with this diftindlion between the mere 
fecular Bard or Poet and the divine Vates j or of 
the great fuperiority of the latter above the 

® Diod. Sicul. 1.5. Strabo, I.4. Ammian. Marcellin. I.15. 
' See chap. 5th, of poetry. 

former. 
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formen This appears from the verfes quoted 
below ; in which Lycidas affumes the name of 
Poet as his right, but declines the more honour- 
able title of Vates, whicb was given him by the 
ihepherds, as too high a compliment". With 
thefe religious poets and pretended prophets, 
both Gaul and Britain very much abounded, in 
the times we are now confidering, as we learn 
from the concurrent teftimonies of Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Marcellinus'': and a modern 
writer, of great authority in thefe matters, 
aflures us, that there are fome families ftill fub- 
Ming, bpth in Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland, which bear their name, and are pro- 
bably defcended from fome of thefe once cele- 
brated FaidSi '» ^ 

The Druids, who compofed the third, or to 3dclafs. 
^eak more properly, the fecond clafs of the 
ancient Britifli priefthood, were by far the moft 
numerous, and therefore the whole order was 
commonly called by that name. They pei'- 
formed all the offices of religion, except that - 
part which we have juft now obferved was al- 
lotted to the preceding clafs; and it is even 
probable,, that in the abfence of the Faids, they 
performed that part alfo, and affifted in it when 
they were prefent. 

** et me fecere po^tam 

Pieridesy funt et mihi carmina ; me quoque dicunt 

Vatem paftores, fed non ego credulus illis. 

Virgil. Edog. 9. ver. 3%* 
^' Straboy 1. 4. Diod. Sicul. 1. 5. AnuDian. Mazcellin'. 1. 15. 
** MacplMrib&'s Diflertftuons^ p, soj. 

Many 
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Manner of Many of the Druids feetn to have h'ved a. 

^^' kind of collegiate or monadic life, united tog6* 
ther in fraternities, as Marcellinus expre0es it. 
The ferviee of each teuiple required a conii- 
derable number of them, and all thefe lived 
together near the temple where they ferved. 
The Archdruid of Britain is thought to have 
had his ordinary refidence in the ifle of An- 
gkfey, where he lived in great fplendour and 
magnificence for thofe times, furrounded by a 
great number of the mod eminent perfoos of 
his order. In this ifle, it is pretended, the vef- 
tiges of the Archdruid's palaces, and of the 
houfes of the other Druids, who attended him, 
are ftill vifible '^ But not a few of the Druids 
led a more fecular and public way of life, in ttie> 
courts of princes and families of great men, 
to perform the duties of their funftion. Far 
no (acred rite or aA of religion could he per* 
formed without a Druid, either in temples or 
in private houifes. Nor does it feem impro^ 
bable, that fome of thefe ancient priefts retired 
from the world, and from the focieties of tbdr 
brethren, and lived as hermits, in order to act 
quire a greater reputation of fanftity. In the 
rooft unfrequented places of fome oi the weftern 
iflands of Scotland, there are ftill I'emaining the 
foundations of fmall circular houfes, capable of 
containing only one perfon, which are called by 
the people of the country Druids' hpiifes'^ None 

. '^ Rowland's Mona Andq. p. 83» &o. 3cc. ' 

'^ Mtrtin's IMcription of U&e Weten Ifiet, p. 154, 

ot 
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of thefe ways of life feem to be very fuitable to a 
married ftate, and it is therefore probable that 
the far greateft part of the Druids lived in celi- 
bacy, and were waited upon by a fet of female 
devotees, who will prefently be defcribed. 

It is impoflible, at this dillance of time, to Rerenuet. 
difcovfer particularly what were the revenues oi 
the ancient Britifti Druids. In general we may 
conclude that they were as great as the people 
could afford, confidering the fuperftitious vene- 
ration which they entertained for their perfons^ 
and the implicit obedience which they paid to 
their didlates. It is never difficult for thofe who 
have once obtained the entire direction of men's 
confciences, to fecure to themfelves a confider- 
able portion of their poffeffions. The Druids 
feem to have had the fuperiority, if not the entire 
property of certain iflands on the coaft both of 
England and Scotlsmd ; as Anglefey, Man, Har- 
ris, &c. and it is highly probable that they bad 
alfo territories in different parts of the continent, 
near their feveral temples. There can be, no 
dotibt, that a great part of the oflTerings wliich 
were brought to their facred places, and pre- 
Ibnted to their Gods, fell to their (hare. Thefe 
offerings were very frequent, and on fome oc- 
cafions very great. It was a common pra6tice^ 
with the nations of Gaul and Britain, to dedicate 
all the cattle, and other fpoils which they had 
taken in war, to that deity by whofe affiftance 
they imagined they had gained the victory '^ 

^' Cs&r de Bel. Gil. 1. 6. Atheo. 1. 4. 

Of 
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Of thefe devoted fpoils the priefts were at leaft 
the adminiftrators, if not the proprietors. They 
were frequently confulted, both by dates and 
private perfons, about the fuccefs of intended 
enterprifes, and other future events ; and were 
well rewarded for the good fortune which they 
promifed, and the fecrets of futurity which they 
pretended to. reveal *^ To fay nothing here 
of the profits which they derived from the admi- 
niilration of juftice, the praftice of phyfic, 
and teaching the fciences (which were all in their 
hands), they certainly received great emoluments 
from thofe whom they inftru6ted in the principles 
and initiated into the myfteries of their theology ; 
elpecially from fuch of them as were of high 
rank, and came from foreign countries. Be- 
fides this (if we can depend upon a tradition 
mentioned by feveral writers), there were certain 
annual dues (we know not what they were) ex- , 
a^ed from every family by the priefts of that 
temple within whofe diftrifl; the family dwelt ; 
and thefe artful priefts had invented a moft effec- 
tual method to fecure the punftual payment of 
thefe dues. ' All thefe families were obliged (un- 
der the dreadful penalties of excommunication) 
to extinguifli their fires on the laft evening of 
06lober, and to attend at the temple with their 
annual payment ; and the firft day of November 
to receive fome of the facred fire from the altar, 
to rekindle thofe in their houfes. By this con- 

*" 2Elian. Var. Hiftor. 1. a. c. 31. 

12 trivance. 
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trivance, they were obliged to pay, or to be drf* 
prived of the ufe of fire, at the approach of winteri 
when the want of it would be mod fenfibly felk 
If any of their friends or neighbours took pity oa 
^e delinquents, and fupplied them with fir^ te 
even converfed with them, they were laid imSdeir 
the fame t^rible fentence of excommiinigaUqin^ 
by which they were not only excluded from all 
the iacred folemnities, but from all the fwedss 6f 
fociety, and all the benefits of law and jiifl»cef^ 
From thefe fources of wealth which we hsi;^ 
mentioned (and perliaps they had othefs tOi us >- 
unknown), we have reafon to think, that the 
Britifii Druids were the moft opulent, as well ad 
the mod refpefited body of men in th&r eouatryj 
in the times in which they flouriihed. • 

Nothing can be affirmed with certainty, ccn^ Numben. 
cerning the precife number of the Britiih Druidsi 
though, in general, we hove reafon to believe^ 
that they were very numerous. Bc^ tha Oauts 
and Britons of thefe times were much addi&ed to 
fuperllition : and among a fuperftitioas people 
there will always be many priefts. Befides this^ 
they entertained an opinion, as we ace told by 
Strabo, which was highly i^vourable to HkQ 
increafe of the prieftly order. They w^^re Iblly 
perfuadedy that the greater number of Dktiidi 
they.had in their country, they would obtain tbe 
mxe plentiful harvefts^ and the greater afcuiu 

^ Toland^ ifift. dP te DtiaMih p. 7x1 ;»• Caifitf dt^StL CaL 

TOi.* I. L danc« 
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dance of all things *•. Nay, we ^te direfilly in- 
formed by Caefar, that great numbers of people^ 
dlured by the honours and privileges which they 
enjoyed, embraced the difcipline of the Druids 
of their own accord, and that many more were 
dedicated to it by their parents '^. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we fliali probably not be very 
much miftaken, if we fuppofe that the Britilh 
Druids bore as great a proportion in number to 
the reft of the people, as the clergy in popifh 
countries bear to the laity, in the prefent agq. 
Druldeflet. Befidea the Druids, the Britons had alfo Druid- 
efles, who affifted in the offices, and ihared in 
&e honours and emoluments of the priefthood. 
When Suetonius invaded the ifland of Anglefey, 
his foldiers were flruck with terror at the ilrange 
appearance of a great number of thefe confe- 
crated females, who ran up and down among the 
ranks of the Britifti army, like enraged furies, 
with their hairs difhevelled, and flaming torches 
in their hands, imprecating the wrath of Heaven 
on the invaders of their country *°. The Druid- 
eflTes of Gaul and Britain are (aid to have been 
divided into three ranks or clafles. Thofe of the 
firfli clafe had vowed perpetual virginity, and 
lived together in fifterhoods, very much fequef- 
terod from the world; They were great pre- 
tenders to divination, prophecy, and miracles ; 
were highly admired by the people, who con* 

•• SttibiH L4. *» C«lar dc Btl Gtl. 1.6. c 13. 

"^ Tacit. AnnaL 1.14. 

. . ' fulted 
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fulted them on all important occafions as infal- 
lible oracles, and gave them the honourable ap- 
pellation of Sen», i. e. venerable women. Mela 
gives a curious defcription of one of thefe Dru- 
idical nunneries. It was fituated in an ifland in 
the Britifli fea, and contained nine of th^fe ve- 
nerable veflals, who pretended that they could 
raife ftorms and tempefts by their incantations $ 
could cure the mod incurable difeafes ; could 
transform themfelves into all kinds of animals $ 
and ' forefee future events. But it feems they 
were not very forward in publifliing the things 
which they forefaw, but chofe to make fome ad- 
vantage of fo valuable a gift For, it is added, 
they difclofed the things which they had di£> 
covered, to none but thofe who came into their 
ifland on fet purpofe to confult their oracle *'t 
and none of thefe, we may fuppofe, would come 
empty-handed. The fecond clals confifted of 
certain female devotees, who were indeed, mar- 
ried, but fpent the far greateft part of their tiow 
in the company of the Druids, and in the offices 
of religion ; and converfed only occafionally 
with their hufliands ; who perhaps thought them- 
felves very happy in having fuch pious wives. 
The third clafs of Druidefles wa^ the loweft, aiMl 
confiiled of fuch as performed the mod iervile 
offices about the temples, the iacrificeS) and the 
perfons of the Druids. '^ 

, " Mela, 1.3. c.». 

ff Grotten p. 64. R^. de Gaul. 1. x. c. %y» 

L 2 Such 
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Siich were the minifters and teachers of reli- 
^on among the ancient Britons. It is now time 
to enquire, what were the religious principles and 
opinions which they taught. 
Twtrfbid The Druids, as well as the GymHofophifts of 
J^ India, the Magi of Perfia, the Chaldeans of At 
Druids, iyria, and all the other priefts of antiquity, had 
two fetsof religious dodtrines and opinions, which 
were very different from one another. The one 
jof thefe fyflems they communicated only to the 
initiated, who were admitted into their own 
mAer^ and at their admiflion were folemnly fwom 
te keep that fyftemof doArines a profound fecret 
iiotik M the reft of mankind ^^ Beficks this, 
4faey tobk feveral other precautions to prevent 
thdfe ofe^ret do£brines from tranfpdring. They 
tais^ their difbiples, as we are tcdd by Mela, 
in the moft pfivate places, fach as daves of the 
ifeaiith, or the deepeft receffes of the thickeft fo- 
<wfts, that they might not be overheard by any 
cwbo were not initiated**. They never com- 
nitted>a»y of tkefe dodhrmes to writing, for fear 
they fluudd thereby l>ecome public **. Nay, & 
^eadous were tome orders of thefe ancient priefts 
•on this bead, that they made it an inviolabte rulle 
teener to commomeate any of thefe fecret doc* 
etrioestowonien, left theylhoiild blab them"!^. Tke 
i>thte fyftemiof i^igioas do£triaes and opinicos 

* Mela» 1 3. c. a. Diogen. Laert. inPiroem. 

^ Mehy 1.'3. C.2. Lucan. Li. 

« Cafiff de ficL Gal Lr6. c..j^ 'f St«*%>Iv »5» 

was 
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was made public, being adapted to the capaci- 
ties and fuperllitious humours of the people, and 
calculated to promote the honour and opulence 
of the prieilhood. 

It cannot be expe6led that we fliould be able Secret 
to give a minute detail of the fecret doctrines of ^^ 
the Druids. Tiie Greek and Roman writers^ Dmids. 
from whom alone we can receive informatKHi^ 
were not perfectly acquainted with them, and 
therefore they have left us only fome general " 
hints, and probable conjectures about them, wit}i 
which we muft be contented. The fecret doc- 
trines of our Druids were much the fame with 
thofe of the Gymnofophifts and Brachmans of 
India, the Magi of Perfia, the Chaldeans of 
Affyria, the priefts of Egypt, and of all the 
other priefts of antiquity. All thefe are fre« 
quently joined together by ancient authors, aa 
entertaining the fame opinions in religion and 
philofophy; which might be eafily confirmed by 
an induction of particulars ^^ The truth is^ 
there is hardly any thing more furprifing in the 
hifl:ory of mankind, than the fimilitude, or rather 
identity, of the opinions, inftitutions, and mao* 
ners of all thefe orders of ancient priefts, though 
they lived under fuch different climates, and at 
fo great a diftance from one another, without 
intercourfe or communication. This aipounts to 
a demonftration, that all thefe opinions and in. 
ftitutions flowed originally from one fountain j 

- "^ Melaf Strabo^ Diod. Sicul« Dipgen. loerU dec 
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the inftrufilions which the fons of Noah gave to 
their immediate defcendants, and they to their 
pofterity ; many of which were carefully pre- 
ferved and handed down through a long fuc- 
ceflion of ages, by an order of men in every 
nation fet apart for that purpofe. Though thefe 
ftreams of religious knowledge therefore flowed 
through different channels, into very diftant 
countries, yet they long retained a ftrong tinc- 
ture of their original fountain. The fecret doc- 
trines of the Druids, and of all thefe different 
orders of priefts, were more agreeable to primi- 
tive tradition and right reafon, than their public 
dofitrines ; as they were not under any temp- 
tation, in their private fchools, to conceal or 
difguife the truth. It is not improbable that 
they ftill retained, in fecret, the great doftrine 
of One God, the creator and governor of the 
univerfe*'. This, which was originally the belief 
of all the orders of priefts which we have men- 
tioned, was retained by fome of them long 
after the period we are now confidering, and 
might therefore be known to the Druids at this 
period. This is one of the do6lrines which the 
Brachmans of India are fworn to keep fecret : 
^* That there is one God, the creator of heaven 
«* and e?irth**.** Caefar acquaints us, that they 
taught their difciples many things about the 
nature and perfections of God ^\ Some writers 

^ Aagufiin. de dvitate Deiy 1. 8. €.9. 
^ Fiandfc. Saver. Epift. de Braduxun. 
^ CmbL de Bel. GaL 16. c. 13. 
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are of opinion, and have taken much learned 
pains to prove, that our Druids, as well as the 
other orders of ancient prieils, taught their dif- 
ciples many things concerning the creation of 
the world— the formation of man — his primi- 
tive innocence and felicity — and his fall into 
guilt and mifery — the creation of angels — their 
rebellion and expulfion out of Heaven — the 
univerfal deluge, and the final dellru^lion of this 
world by fire: and that their doctrines on aU 
thefe fubje6ls were not very different from thofe 
which are contained in the writings of Mofes^ 
and other parts of Scripture ^\ There is abun<- 
dant evidence that the Druids taught the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the fouls of menf 
and Mela tells us, that this was one of their 
fecret do6lrines which they were permitted to 
publiih for political rather than religious reafon^. 
f' There is one thing which they teach their dit 
^^ ciples, which hath been made known to the 
^< common people, in order to render them more 
** brave and fearlefs; viz. ThatfcTuls areimmor- 
" tal, and that there is another life after the pre- 
«« fent ^\'* Caefar and Diodorus fay, that the 
Druids taught the Pythagorean do^lrine of the 
tranfmigration of fouls into other bodies". 
This was perhaps their public do6lrine on this 
fubjedl, as being mod level to the grofs concep- 
tions of the vulgar. But others reprefent them 

^' Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. 1. c^a. 

^' Mela, 1.3. C.I X. , ^ 

» C8BiardeBeL6aLl6.c.X3. Diod. Sicul. Lj. 

^4 M 
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ftS teaching that the ibul after death afcended 
into fome higher orb, and enjoyed a more fub- 
lime felicity. This was probably their private 
do6lrine, and real fentiments. ^^ 

But however agreeable to truth and reafoQ 
the lecret do6lrine of the Druids might be, 
they were of no benefit to the bulk of mankind, 
from whom they were carefully concealed. For 
Ihefe artful priefts, for their own mercenary 
endd, had embraced a maxim, which hath un- 
happily furvived them, that ignorance was the 
mother of devotion, and that the common 
people were incapable of comprehending ra- 
tional principles, or of being influenced by 
rMional motives j and that they were therefore 
to be fed with the coarfer food of fuperftitious 
fables. This is the reafon affigned by Strabo 
for the fabulous theology of the ancients. 
** It is not poffible to bring women, and 
^ the common herd of mankind, tb religion, 
«* piety, and virtue, by the pure and fitnple 
<< di£tateS of reafon. It is neceffary to call in 
*« the aids of fuperftition, which muft be nou- 
•< riflied by fables and portents of various kinds. 
•< With this view therefore were all the fables 
** of ancient theology invented, to awaken fu- 
<* perditions terrors in the minds of the igno- 
«« r^nt multitude '^" As the Druids had the 
feme ends in view with the other priefts of anti- 
quity, it is highly probable that their public 

^ Ammian. MarceL 1. 15. Lucan. L z. ?• 455, &e. 
35 Strabo, 1.1. 
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tiieology was bf the fame complexion with theirs; 
confiding of a thoiifand mythological fables, con- 
cerning the genealogies, attributes, offices, and 
a&ions of their gods ; the various fuperftitious 
methods of appeafing their anger, gaining their 
jEivour, and difcovering their will. This farrago 
of fables was couched in verfe, full of figures 
and metaphors, and was delivered by the Druids 
from little eminences (of which there are many 
ftill remaining) to the furrounding multitudes^. 
With this fabulous divinity, thefe poetical de^ 
claimers intermixed moral precepts, for the re- 
gulation of the lives and manners of their 
hearers; and were peculiarly warm in exhorting 
them to abilain from doing any hurt or injury to 
one another ; and to fight valiantly in defence 
of their country". Thefe pathetic declamations 
are faid to have made great impreffion on the 
minds of the people, infpiring them with a fu-^ 
preme veneration for their Gods, an ardent love 
to their country, an undaunted courage, and 
fovereign contempt of death ^\ The fecret and 
public theology of the Druids, together with 
their lyfl;em of morals and philofophy, had 
fwelled to fuch an enormous fize, in the begin« 
ning of this period, that their difciples employed 
no lefs than twenty years in making themfelves 
mailers of all their difibrent branches, and in 

^ Rowland'a Mona Antiq. 

^ Id, ibid. p. a53. Diogen. Laert. in Proem. 

^ Lucan. 1. 1. y. 46o> &c. Caeiar de BeL GaL L 6. c. zj. 
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getting by heart, that infinite multitude of verfcs 
in which they were contained. '• 
The Gods How long the feveral nations who defcended 
cient^BriJ from Gomer, the fon of Japhet, and in parti- 
tons. . cular the ancient Gauls and Britons, continued 
to worfliip only the one living and true God ; 
and at what time or by what means the ado- 
ration of a plurality of Gods was introduced 
amongft them, it is impolfible for us to dif- 
cover with any certainty ; though we have fuf- 
ficient evidence that this change had taken place 
before the beginning of our prefent period '^. 
It is highly probable, that this fatal innovation 
was introduced by flow degrees, proceeded from, 
and was promoted by the three following caufes. 
The different names and attributes of the true 
God, were miftaken for, and adored as fo many 
different divinities. The fun, moon, and ftars, 
the moll ftriking and illuftrious objefils in na- 
ture, were at firft viewed with great veneration, 
as the moll glorious works and lively emblems 
of the Deity, and by degrees, came to be adored 
as Gods. Great and mighty princes, who had 
been the obje6ls of univerfal admiration during 
their lives, became the objedls of adoration after 
their deaths. The Britons had Gods of all thefe 
different kinds, as will appear from the following 
brief detail: 



» C«far de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. ij. Mela, L 3. c. ». 
^ Cscftr de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c 13. 
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The Supreme Being was worfhipped by the Hcfus. 
Grauls and Britons under the name of Hefus, a 
word expreffive of his attribute of Omnipotence, 
as Hizzuz is in the Hebrew ^\ But when the 
worlhip of a plurality of Gods was introduced, 
Hefus was adored only as a particular divinity, 
who ty his great power prefided over war and 
armies, and was the fame with Mars ^\ As the 
Germans, Gauls, and Britons were much ad* 
di6ied to war, they were great worfliippers of 
Hefus, when become a particular divinity, from 
whom they expected vidlory ; and they paid their 
court to him by fuch cruel and bloody rites, ^s 
could be acceptable only to a being who de- 
lighted in the deftru6lion of mankind. *^ 

Teutates was another name or attribute of the Teuutcfc 
Supreme Being, which, in thefe times of igno- 
rance and idolatry, was worlhipped by the 
Gauls and Britons as a particular divinity. It 
is evidently compounded of the two Britifh 
words Deu-Tatt, which fignify God the parent 
or creator, a name properly due only tp the one 
true God** J who was originally intended by 
that name. But when thefe nations funk into 
idolatry, they degraded Teutates into the fove- 
reign of the infernal world j the fame with the 



^ Pfal* 34* V. 8. ' ♦* Boxhom. Orig. Gal. c. x. p. ii. 

^ Caeiar de Bd. Gal. 1. 6. c. 17. Lucan. U i. y. 445. 
^ £t quibut immitis placatur fangi^ine diro 
TeuUttt: horrenfque fens altaribus Hefus. 

Lucan. Lz. ver. 445* 
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Di* and Pluto of the Greeksr and Bomans (or, 
as others think, with Mercury); and worfhip- 
ped him in fuch a manner as could be agreeaUe 
to none but an infernal power. ** 
Tannit. So tremendous and awful is the found of 
thunder that all nations leem to have agreed in 
believing it to be the voice of the Supreme 
Being, and as fuch it was no doubt confidered 
by the Gauls and Britons, as well as by other 
. nations while they continued to worfhip only 
one God ^. But when they began to multiply 
their Gods, Taranis, fo called from Taran, 
thunder, became one of their particular divini- 
ties, and was worfliipped alio by very inhuman 
rites. 
The Sim The Sbn feems to have been both the moft 
""fr ^ ancient and moft univerfal objeft of idolatrous 
worfhip; infomuch, that perhaps there never was 
any nation of idolaters, which did not pay fome 
homage to this glorious luminary. He was 
worfiiipped by the ancient Britons with great 
devotion, in many places, under the various 
names of Bel, Belinus, Belatucardos, Apollo^ 
Grannius, &c. all which names in their language 
were expreffive of the nature and properties <^ 



♦* Baxter Gloff. Brit. p.a77- Cadar de BcL Gal. l.€. c. x8. 
Diony£ Halicar. 1. z. pi i4. 

^ £t Taranb Scydncae ncm mitfor in Diame*. 

Locin. Lr. T. 446. 
Jobyclup.4o. V. 9* Pfiilm 29. 3i 4i > 
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that vifible fountain of light and heat^\ To 
this illudrious obje6t of idolatrous worlhip, thofe 
famous circles of flones, of which there are not 
a few ftill remaining, feem to have been chiefly 
dedicated; where the Druids kept the facred 
fire, the fymbol of this divinity, and from 
whence, as being fituated on eminences, they 
had a full view of the heavenly bodies. 

As the Moon appeared next in luflre and utility The 
to the Sun, there can be no doubt, that this ra- ^"* 
dient queen of heaven obtained a very early and 
very large fhare in the idolatrous veneration 
of mankind. What Diodorus fays of the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt, may perhaps be faid with 
equal truth of all other idolatrous veneration 
" When they took a view of the univerfe, and 
«* contemplated the nature of all things, they 
♦* imagined that the Sun and Moon were the 
^* two firfl and greateft Gods *\ The Moon, as 
we are told by Caefar^% was the chief divinity 
of the ancient Germans, out of gratitude, it is 
probable, for the favours which they received 
from her lunar majefty, in their noftumal and 
predatory exfyeditions ; nor did they think it 
proper to fight, or engage in any important 
enterprize, while this their protedlrefs was in U 
ftateof obfcurity *°. The Gauls and Britons feem 
to have paid the fame kind of worffaip to the 

^' Baxt. Oldfll Brit. p. 15. Horf. Brit. Rom. p. ^06. »6x. . 
il'Pherfon't Diffeit. p. 3U* 

♦« Diod. Sicul. 1. 1. -»• Ciefkr, L 6. c. at. 
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Moon as to the Sun ; and it hath been obferved, 
that the circular temples dedicated to thefe two 
luminaries were of the fame conftrufilion, and 
commonly contiguous. ^* 
Gods of But a great number of the Gods of Gaul and 
who"kld Britain, as well as of Greece and Rome, had 
been men. been men, vidlorious princes, wife legiflators, 
inventors of ufeful arts, &c, who had been 
deified, by the admiration and gratitude of tbofe 
nations which had loll the knowledge of one 
infinitely perfefil Being, who was alone intitled 
to their fupreme admiration and gratitude". It 
is even certain, that thofe deified mortals who 
were adored by the Gauls and Britons were in 
general the very fame perfons who were wor- 
fhipped by the Greeks and Romans. Thefe 
were Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, and the other 
princes and princeffes of the royal family of -the 
Titans j who reigned with fo much luflre, both 
in Alia and Europe, in the patriarchal ages^^ 
The only queftion is, whether* the Gauls and 
Britons, and other Celtic nations, borrowed their 
Gods of this clafs, from the Greeks and Romans, 
or thefe laft borrowed theirs frpm them. To 
convince us that the Celtic Gods were the ori- 
ginals, and thofe of the Greeks and Romans the 
copies, it is fufficient to obferve, that all thofe 
deified princes belonged to the Celt© by their 



" Martin's Dcfcription of the Weftcm Ifles, p. 365. 
'^ Cicero de Natura Deonmit 1. z. Diod. SicuL h $^ Ciefiur ik 
Bd. Gai. 1 6. C.17. 

'« FtooA Antiq. Celt. 1. 1. c. 91 Z09 ZZ| ih 139 Ut zj* 
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birth, and were fovereigns of the Celtic tribes, 
who peopled Gaul and Britain — that all their 
names were fignificant in the Celtic language, 
and expreffive of their feveral ohara6lers — and 
that the Gauls and Britons, and the other nations 
who were called barbarians, were much more 
tenacious of the opinions and cuftoms of their 
anceftors, than the Greeks and Aomans, who 
difcovered a great propenfity to adopt the Gods 
and religious ceremonies of other nations ". Of 
thefe deified princes who were woiihipped by all 
the Celtic nations, and by many others, the fol- 
lowing were the moil illuflrious : 

Saturn was one of the greateft of the Titan Satum. 
princes, and the firfl of that family who wore a 
crown, and aflumed the title of king ; his an- 
ceftors having contented themfelves with that of 
chieftains ^\ His name in the Celtic language 
fignifies Martial, or Warlike, a name to which 
he was well intitled, having dethroned his father 
Uranus, fubdued his brother Titan, and ex- 
tended his empire over the greateft part of 
Europe ". Though Caefar doth not name Saturn 
among the Gods of Gaul and Britain, yet there 
is fufficient evidence that he was known and wor- 
fhipped in thefe parts : Cicero fays, that he was 
worlhipped chiefly in the Weft^*: and Dion. Hali- 
carnaflus dire6lly affirms, that he was adored by 
all the Celtic nations who inhabited the weft of 

'^ Dionyf. Halicar. 1. 7. p. 474. *^ Tertul. d* CorofUi p. ty. 

'7 Pezron Antiq. Cdt. 1. 1. c. 10. 
^' Ckero de Natura Deorum» 1.3. 

Europe. 
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Europe ^% Saturn was repre&nted as a cruel and 
bloody, as weU as a mattial prince ; and his 
deluded worfhippers feemed to have imagined 
that he ilill retained thete odious qualities in his 
deified flate ; for they endeavoured to gain his ' 
favour by human viftims. ^ 
Juptttr. Jupiter, the youngeft fon of Saturn, was ftili 

a greater and more renowned prince than his 
father, whom he dethroned. He fo far eclipfed 
his two elder brothers, Neptune and Huto, that 
they a€ted only as his vicegerents in the govern* 
tiient of certain provinces of his prodigious 
empire. The true name of this ilkftrious prince 
was Jow, which in the Celtic language fighifies 
young; he being the youngeft fon' of Satom,^ 
and having performed very great explmts while 
he was in the ftowerof his youth ^\ To this name 
the Latins afterwards added the word Pater 
(father), but (till retained the true name in all the 
other ca^fes but the nominative. Jow or Jupit^ 
feems to have been a prince of great per£bnal 
accompliflunents, though in fome particular^ 
not of very fln£t morals; and as he reigned in 
prodigious fplendour over an immenie empire, 
w^e need not wonder that he was extravagantly 
flattered during his life, and deified (as was be- 
come the ctiftom) after his death. The fame 
hijgh ftrains of adulation were addrefied to him 
in his deified ftate, tthd at length he came to be 

«• Dion. Halicar. 1. 1. c 4- '^ Id. And. 

*' FflsroD Antiq. Gel. L 2. c. ix» la. 
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Gonfidered by Greeks, Romaiis, Gauls, Britons, 
and many other nations, as the greateft of all 
Gods, to whom they impioufly afcribed every 
divine perfedlion, as will appear from, the verfes 
quoted below. ^^ 

Mercury was the favourite fon of Jupiter by Mercury. 
his coufin Maia, and the mod accomplilhed 
prince of all the Titan race. He was fo much 
beloved by his father Jupiter, that he gave him 
the government of the Weft of Europe in his 
own lifetime. His name in the Celtic tongue 
was compounded of the two words, Mercs, which 
fignifies merchandife, and Wr, a man ; a name 
which was juftly conferred upon him, on account 
of his promoting commerce, as w^U as learning, 
eloquence, and all the arts in his dominions. 
It was on thefe accounts alfo, that in his deified 
ftate he was efteemed the God of merchants, 
•orators, and artifts : and as thieves will fome- 
times thruft themfelves into good company, they 
too claimed his protection ^K The Gauls (and 
probably the Britons) having enjoyed the benefit 
of the wife and good government of this prince. 



*' Primus cunAorum eft et Jupiter ultimus idem : 

Jupiter et caput et medium eft : funt ex Jove cun(5U. 

Jupiter eft terrae bafis, et ftellantis Olympi. 

Jupiter et mas eft> eftque idem nympha perennis. 

Spiritus eft (;undti8» valldufque eft Jupiter ignis. 

Jupiter eft pelagi radix : eft lunaque folque. 

CuxKStomm rex eft, princepfque et originis aui^or. 

Namque finu occultans, dulces in luroinis auras 

Cundta tulit : facro veHans fub pe^ore curas. 

Apuleius de mundoi L u 
^ Feiron Antiq. Cdt. 1. 1. c. 14. 

yoj.. I. . M their 
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their efteem and gratitude made them regard 
him as their chief God. ^* 
Many Befides thefe, there is fufficient evidence, that 

^^ our unhappy anceflors, in thofe times of igno- 
Goddeffcs, raucfi, had many other imaginary Gods, who 
*^' had been real men, to whom they paid religious 

homage ; but there feems to be little neceffity 
for making fuch a detail as this complete *^ They 
worfhipped alfo feveral female divinities or God- 
defies ; as Andrafte, who is fuppofed to have 
been the fame with Venus or Diana j Onvana, 
Minerva, Ceros, Proferpine, ,&c. &c. ^^ Nay, 
into fuch an abyfs of fuperftition and idolatry 
were they funk, that, according to Gildas, they 
had a greater number of Gods than the Egyptians; 
and there was hardly a riVer, lake, mountain, 
or wood, which was not fuppofed to have fome 
divinities or genii refiding in them^^ Such were 
the unworthy objefts to whom the benighted 
Britons paid religious worfhip and adoration of 
various kinds ; fome of which we fliall now pro- 
ceed to enumerate. , 
Worihip The great ends which the ancient Britons had 
^^^ in view in the worihip which they paid to their 
Gods, feem to have been thefe four — To exprefs 
their admiration of their perfefilions, and grati- 
tude for their favours — to obtain from them fuch 



*♦ Caefar de Bel. Gal. I. 6. c. 17. 

*' Sfe Samxnis Brit Antiq. cap. 9. 

" Id. ibid. Cafar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. 15. 

'^^ Hiftoria Gilda, c.a. Pelloutier Hift. Celt. r. z. p. 36 to 4X9 
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things as they wanted and defired— to appeafe 
their anger, and engage their love — and to dif- 
cover their defigns and counfels with regard to 
future events. In confequence of this, their a^ 
of religious worlhip were alfo of four kinds, and 
confided of — fongsof praife and thankfgiving— -i 
prayers and fupplications — offerings and fa- 
orifices — and the various rights of augury and 
divination. 

Piety, it hath been imagined by fome writers. Hymns of 
was the parent of poetry : and the firfli poems f^J^^^ 
were hymns of praife and thank%iving to the inj^^^"^" 
Supreme Being. However this may be, it is 
very certain, that fuch hymns were of the higheft 
antiquity, and the moft ancient poetical com- 
pofitions now exta»| are of that kind^^ Nor was 
the ufe of fuph facred hymps lefs univerfal than 
it was ancient, and they have klways made a 
part of the religipus wodhip of every nation^ 
For which reafpns we may conclude in general, 
that fuch fiMigs of praife and thankfgiving, ex^ 
preffive of their admiration, love, and gratitude 
to their Gods, were ufed by the ancient Britons 
(who were a very poetic^ people) in their reli- 
gious folemnities. If we could be certain that 
the famous Hyperborean ifland defcribed by 
Ciodorus Siculus was Britain, or any of the 
Britifh ifles, we flxould then have a dire6l proof, 
that the religion of the ancient Britons confifted 
chfefly in finging hymns to Apollo, or the Sui^ 

•• Deuteronom]^ chap. 3%. Judge«i clup. 5. 
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accompanied with the mufic of various inftru- 
ments **. " Hecataeus and fotne other ancient 
** writers report, that there is. an ifland about 
** the bignefs of Sicily, fituated in the ocean, 
" oppofite to the northern coaft of Celtica 
** (Gaul), inhabited by a people called Hyper* 
** boreans, becaufe they are beyond the north 
«* wind. The climate is excellent, and the foil 
** is fertile, yielding double crops. The inha- 
" bitants are great worlhippers of Apollo (the 
** Sun), to whom they fing many hymns. To 
** this God they have confecrated a large terri- 
*' tory, in the midft of which they have a mag- 
^* nificent round temple, repleniflied with the 
** richeft offerings. Their very city is dedicated 
^* to him, and is full of muficians and players on 
** various inftruments, who every day celebrate 
** his benefits and perfe6lions." Befides this, 
the Britons and other nations, had another reafon 
for employing fongs and mufical inftruments in 
great numbers, in their religious worlhip. This 
was to drown the cries of thole human vi6lims 
which they offered in facrifice to their Gods ^. 
There was, as we have already feen, a particular 
clafsof the priefthood appointed to compofe thofe 
iacred hymns, and to perform the mufical part 
of worfhip; though it is not improbable, that on 
fome occafions, all the Druids, and perhaps all 
the people prefent, joined in thefe ibngs. The 
hymns eompofed by the Eubates or Faids, and 

** Diod. Sicul. 1. II. c. 39. ^ flutarch. d. Supetfiidoiit. 
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fung at their facred folemnities, no. doubt, made 
a part of that poetical fyftem of divinity, in 
which the Druids inflru£ted their difciples ; but 
as they were never committed to writing, they 
are now loft. 

As it hath always been one end of religious Praye« 
worfliip to obtain certain favours from the objefts ^f/^??^- 
of it ; fo prayers and fupplications . for thefe 
favours, have always made a part of the religious 
worfhip of all nations, and in particular of that of 
the ancient Britons. When in danger they im- 
plored the protection of their Gods ; prayers 
were intermixed with their praifes, accompanied 
their facrifices, and attended every a6l of their 
religion ^'. It feems indeed to have been the 
conftant invariable practice of all nations, the 
Jews not excepted, whenever they prefented any 
offerings or facrifices to their Gods, to put up 
prayers to them to be propitious to the perfons 
Ijy whom and for whom the offerings or facrifices 
were prefented; and to grant them fuch particu- 
lar favours as they defired. Thefe prayers were 
commonly put up by a prieft appointed for that 
purpofe, with his hand upon the head of the 
vi6lim, immediately before it was killed^*. Pliny 
acquaints us with the fubftance of one of thefe 
prayers, which was ufually made by a Druid at 
one of their moft folemn facrifices. " Which 
** done, they begin te offer their facrifices, and 

^VDio. Caf.l-6a. 

^* Ovid. Met 1. 7. v. 445, &c. Virg. JEneid. L 6. v. %a^* *c. 
Lefit. dbp«x. V. 4.— chap. i6. v. az. 
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** to pray to God, to give a bleffing with his 
own gift to them that were honoured with 
it "/* When we confider the poetical genius 
of the ancient Britons, as well as the prafitice of 
other nations of antiquity, we have fome reafon 
to think, that their prayers, as well as praifes, 
were in verfe, and made part of their poetical 
iyftem of divinity. '^ 
Offerings. Mankind having found, by experience, the 
great efficacy of gifts and prefents, in appeafing 
the anger, and gaining the favour of their fellow- 
creatures, began to think that they might pro^ 
bably make the fame impreffions on the obje^s 
of their religious worihip ; and employed them 
to that purpofe ^^ Offerings of various kinds 
conftituted an important part of the religion of 
the ancient Britons, and of many other nations. 
Thefe offerings were of different kinds and de- 
grees of value, according to the different cir- 
cumftances of thofe who prefented them ; ,and 
confiiled generally of the moft ufeful and excel- 
lent things which they could procure, and which 
they were taught would be moft agreeable to the 
Gods '^ TTiis was a mode of worfliip which the 
Pmids very much encouraged, and their facred 
places were crowded with thofe pious gifts j ex- 
preffive of the ^titude of the donors for favours 
which they had already received, or of their 

f^ Plin. Nat. Hift. 1. 16. c. 44- 

7^ Exorant nagnos carmina fspe Deos. Ovid. TrifL I. xi. 

^ Munera crede mihi placeant hominefque Deofque. 

^ Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. 16. c. 44* 
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defires of obtaining others ; and not a few df 
thefe offerings were in confequetice of vows 
which had been made in a time of trouble. When 
armies returned from a fuccefeful campaign, they 
commonly offered the moft precious of their fpoils 
to fome God to whom they imagined themfelves 
indebted for their fuccefs. Thefe. fpoils were 
piled up in heaps in their confecrated groves, or 
even by the fide of fome hallowed lake; and 
were efteeraed fo facred, that they were feldom 
or fiever violated. '^ 

Mankind, in all ages, and in every country, Sacrificei. 
have betrayed a confcioufnefs of guilt, and dread 
of puniihment from fuperior beings, on that ac- 
count. In confequence of this, they have era- 
ployed various means to expiate the guilt of 
which they were confcious, and to efcape the 
punifhments of which they were afraid. The 
mearo which have been moft univerfally employed 
by. mankind for thefe ends, were facrifices of 
Kving creatures to their offended Grods ; which 
conftituted a very effential part of the religion of 
the ancient Britons, and of almoft all other 
ancient nations. The animals which were facri- 
ficed by them, as well as by other nations, were 
fuch as they ufed for their own foodj which 
being very palatable and nourifliing to them- 
felves, they imagined they would be no lefs 
agreeable to their Gods. Thefe viftims were 
examined by the Druids with great care, to fee 

77 Cteiar de Bel. GaL L 6. e. 16. 
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that they were the mod perfe6t and beautiful in 
their feveral kinds, after which they were killed, 
with various ceremonies, by priefts appointed 
for that purpofe. On fome occaiions the vi6lim8 
were confumed entirely by fire upon the altar ; 
but more commonly they were divided into three 
parts, one of which was confumed upon the altar, 
another fell to the fhare of the priefl who offici- 
ated ; and on the third, the perfon who brought 
the facrifice, feafted with his friends. '* 
Human It had been well, if our Britifh anceftors had 

confined themfelves to the facrificing of oxen, 
flieep, goats, and other animals; but we have 
undoubted evidence, that they proceeded to the 
mofl^ horrid lengths of cruelty in their fuperfti- 
tion, and offered human vi6lims to their Gods. 
It had unhappily become an article in the druidi- 
cal creed, " That nothing but the life of man 
" could atone for the life of man." In confe* 
quence of this maxim, their altars ilreamed with 
human blood, and great numbers of wretched 
men fell a fecrifice to their barbarous fuperftition. 
On fome great occafions they formed a huge co- 
loffal figure of a man, of ofier twigs, and having 
filled it with men, and furrounded it with hay 
and other combuftible materials, they fet fire to 
the pile, and reduced it, with all the miferable 
creatures included in it, to aflies^^ For this 
abominable purpofe, indeed, they are faid to 

'* Cluver. German. Antiq. L I. c. 35. 

79 Cafar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. 16. Strabo, I. 4. 

have 
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have preferred fuch as had beeii guilty of theft, 
robbery, and other crimes, as nqtoft acceptable to 
their Gods ; but when there was a fcarcity of 
criminals, they made no fcruple to fupply their 
place with innocent perfons. Thefe dreadful 
facrifices were offered by the Druids for the pub- 
lic at the eve of a dangerous war, or in a time 
of any national calamity ; and for particular per- 
fons of high rank, when they were afflicted with 
any dangerous difeafe. By fuch a6ls of cruelty 
did the ancient Britons endeavour to avert the 
difpleafure, and gain the favour of their Gods. 
But that we may not on this account entertain a 
more unfavourable opinion of their manners and 
difpofitions than we ought, or be led to think 
them greater barbarians than they were, it is but 
juftice to obferve, that many of the moft polite 
and learned nations in the heathen world, as the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, 
and Romans, were guilty of the fame fuperllitious 
barbarities '^ This obfervation is not made to 
diminifh our horror at fuch favage and fanguinary 
fuperftitions, for that cannot be too great; but 
to prevent us from imagining, that our Britilh 
anceftors were naturally more cruel, or more 
ilupid, than other nations ; and to (hew us to 
what deplorable excefles the moft humane and 
intelligent people upon earth are capable of pro- 
ceeding, when they are left to themfelves, and 
are deftitute of the light of Revelation. 

^ Eufeb. .de laud. Conftant. 1. 1. c ;• LadUnt. I. i. c. ti. 
Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. i. c. 35. 
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Divina- It feeois to have been one article in the creed 

of the ancient Britons, and of all the other na- 
tions of antiquity, that the Gods whom they 
worihipped had the government of the world, 
and the dire6lion of future events in their hands j 
and that they were not unwilling, upon proper 
application, to difcover thefe events to their 
pious worfliippers ''. " The Gods (fays Ammia* 
** nus), either from the benignity of their own 
" natures, and theii: love to mankind, or becaufe 
*• men have merited this favour from them, take 
" a pleafure in difcovering impending events by 
" various indications ®*/' This belief gave rife 
to aftrology, augury, magic, lots, and an in- 
finite multitude of religious rites and ceremonies j 
by which deluded mortals hoped to difcover the 
counfels of Heaven, with^egard to themfelves 
and their undertakings ^K We learn from Pliny, 
that the ancient Britons were greatly addicted to 
divination, and excelled fo much in the practice 
of all its arts, that they might have given a 
leflbn to the Perfians themfelves. It will not 
certainly be thought neceffary to giw a minute 
laborious detail of all thefe arts of divination. It 
is fufBcient to obferve, that befides all thofe 
which were pradlifed by them in common with 
other nations, they had one of a very horrid 
nature, which i& thus defcribed by Diodorus 
Siculus: "They have a great veneration for 

•' JElian. Variar. Hift. 1, a. c. 31. 

*^ Amxnian. MarcelHn. 1. ai. '^ Flin. Hiit Nat. 1. 30. c i. 

" thofe 
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*' thofe who difcover future events, either from 
«* the flight of birds, or the infpe6tion of the en- 
" trials of vi6lims ; and all the people yield an 
•* implicit faith to their oracles. On great oc- 
" cafions they pra6tife a very ftrange and incre- 
" dible manner of divination. They take a man 
** who. is to be facrificed, and kill him with one 
"** ftroke of a fword above the diaphragm ; and 
" by obferving the pofture in which he falls, his 
" different convulfions, and the direction in 
*• which the blood flows from his body, they 
" form their predi6lions, according to certain 
** rules which have been left them by their 
« ancefl:ors.'' '* 

By fuch a6ls of religious worfliip did the an- 
cient Britons, in thofe times of darknefs, exprefs 
their pious affeftions, and endeavour to gain the 
favour, and difcover the will of theirGods. Thefe 
a6ls of religion were performed by them, at cer- 
tain fl:ated times, and in certain places, which 
were efl:eemed facred, and appropriated to reli- 
gious purpofes ; which, with fome other circum- 
ftances, claim a little attention. 

It is impoffible to fupport a public or national Times of 
religion, without havingcertaintimesfixed for th£ ^?^^ ^°^' 
celebration of its folemnities. Accordingly there 
,have been fuch times fettled by the laws and cut 
tomsof all nations in all ages; and amongft others, 
by thofe of our Britifh ancefl:ors. When we 
confider how much the Gauls and Britons were 



^ Biod. Sicul. L 5. c. 35. 
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addi6led to fuperftition, we (hall be inclined to 
think, that they had daily facrifices and other 
afijts of religion, at leaft in their mod famous 
places of worfhip. The hours for thefe daily 
fervices were perhaps at noon and midnight, 
when they believed, according to Lucan, that 
the Gods vifited their facred groves *^ At noon 
they probably paid their homage to the Sun and 
the celeftial Gods, and at midnight, to the Moon 
and the infernal powers. The Britons certainly 
were not ignorant of that ancient and univerfal 
divifion of time into weeks, confiding of feven 
days each ; for feveral writers of unqueftion- 
able veracity affure us, that this was known, not 
only to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
but to all the barbarous nations ^\ But whether 
one of thefe feven days in every week was confe- 
crated to religion, is not fo well known. The Bri- 
tons divided their time by lunar months, reckon- 
ing neither from the change nor from the full, but 
from the fixth day of one Moon to the fixth day 
of another; and the firft day of every lunar month, 
according to their way of reckoning, or the fixth, 
according to ours, was a religious feftival. " This 
" (fpeaking of one of their moft: facred folem- 
" nities), fays Pliny, is always done on the fixtb 
" day of the moon. A day fo efteemed among 
" them, that they have made their months, and 
" years, and even ages, which cohfifl but of 

'* Lucan, 1. 3, v. 4*3> &c. 

^^ Joleph. contra Appion. 1. 3. c. 89. PhUoi L 2. p. 65 7. 
Dio. CaiT. L 37. c. z8. 

" thirty 
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" thirty years, to take their beginriiftg from it. 
" The reafpn of their chufing that day is, becaufe 
^* the Moon is by that time grown ftrong enough, 
" though not come to the half of its fulnefs ^^'* 
The Gauls and Britons had feveral annual fef- 
tivals, which were obferved with great devotion 
and folemnity. Of this kind was the auguft fo- 
lemnity of cutting the mifletoe from the oak by 
the Archdruid; which is thus defcribed by Pliny : 
** The Druids hold nothing fo facred as the 
" mifletoe of the oak. As this is very fcarce, 
" and rarely to be found, when any of it is dif- 
" covered, they go with great pomp and cere- 
" mony on a certain day to gather it. When 
*' they have got every thing in readinefs under 
" the oak, both for the facrifice and the banquet 
" which they make on this great feftival, they 
*' begin by tying two white bulls to it by the 
<* horns. Then one of the Druids, clothed in 
" white, mounts the tree, and with a knife of 
" gold cuts the mifletoe, which is received in a 
" white fagum. This done, they proceed to their 
" facrificesandfeafliings".*' This fefl:ival is faid 
to have been kept as near as the age of the Moon 
permitted to the tenth of March, which was their 
New-year's-day. The firft day of May was a 
great annual fefl:ival, in honour of Belinus, or 
the Sun'9. On this day prodigious fires were 
kindled in all their facred places, and on the tops 

•7 Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. 16. c. 44. '' Id. ibid. 

^ iTobwd't Hift. Druidsy p. 74. Mem. dfi TAcad. Royale; v. 19. 
p. 489* 
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of all their cairns, and many facrifices were offered 
to that glorious luminary, which now began to 
(hine upon them with great warmth and luftre. 
Of this feftival there are ftill lome veftigei re- 
maining^ both in Ireland a»d in the Highlands 
of Scotland, where the firft of May is called 
Beltein, i. e. the fire of Bel, or Belinus ^. Mid- 
fummer-day and the firft of November, already 
mentioned, were like wife annual ftftivals ®^ ; the 
one to implore the friendly influences of Heaven 
upon their fields, and the other to return thanks 
for the favourable feafons and the fruits of the 
earth; s well as to pay their yearly contribu- 
tions to the minifters of their religion. Nay, it 
is even probable, that all their Gods and God- 
deffes, their facred groves, their hallowed hills, 
lakes, and fountains, had their feveral anniver- 
fary feftivals^' ; fo that the Druidifli calendar was 
perhaps as much crowded with holidays as the 
Popifh one is at prefent. On thefe feftivals, after 
the appointed facrifices and other a^ls of de- 
votion were finifhed, the reft of the time was 
fpent in feafting, finging, dancings and all kinds 
of diverfions. ^^ 
Places oiF It is no lefe neceflary to the fupport of a public 
worihip. ^^^ national religion, to have certain places ap- 
pointed for the performance of its various offices. 
There appear to have been many fuch places^ in 

^ Toland's Hift. Druids, p. 69, &c. '' Id. ibid. 

9' Pellowtier, Hift. Celt. 1. 3. c. 9. 
^ 'Hcit. de Mot. German. c«4o. 

Britain, 
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Brkafn, in the period we are now confidering ; 
but very different from thofe ftru6lures which have 
been ere6ledfor the purpofes of religion in later 
^^. It was an article in the Druidical creed, 
" That it was unlawful to build temples to the 
*' Gods; or to worlhip them within walls and 
" under roofs '*•** All their places of worfhip 
therefore were in the open air, and generally on 
eminencies, from whence they had a full view of 
the heavenly bodies, to whom much of their 
adorati6n was directed. But that they might not 
be too much incommoded by the winds and rains, 
.diflra6ted by the view of external obje6ls, or diC 
turbed by the intrufion of unhallowed feet, when 
they were inftru6ling their difciplcs, or perform- 
ing their religious rites, they made choice of the 
deepefl receffes of groves and woods for their fa- 
cred places. Thefe groves were planted, for 
that purpofe, in the moft proper lituations, and 
with thofe trees in which they moft delighted. 
The chief of thefe was the ftrong and fpreading 
oak, for which tree the Druids had a very high 
and fuperftitious veneration. " The Druids (fays 
** Hiuy) have fo high an efteem for the oak, that 
** they do not perform the leaft religious cere- 
** mony, without being adorned with garlands 
" of its leaves. — ^ Thefe philofophers believe, that 
" every thing that grows upon that tree doth 
** come from Heaven j and that God hath chofen 



** Tacit, de Mor. Gernum. c.9* 
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" that tree above all others'*/* In this yenera* 
tion for this oak, from whatever caufe it pro-* 
ceeded, the Druids were not Angular. The priefls 
of many other nations, and even the Hebrew pa* 
triarchs, feem to have entertained an almoil equal 
veneration for that tree''*. Thefe facred groves 
were watered by fome confeerated fountain or 
river, and furrounded by a ditch or mound, to 
prevent the intrufion of improper perfons. In 
the center of the grove was a circular area, in- 
clofed with one or two rows of large ftones fet 
perpendicular in the earth ; whichconftituted the 
temple, within which the altar flood, on which 
the facrifices were oflFered. In fome of their mod 
magnificent temples, as particularly in that of 
Stone-henge, they had laid flones of prodigious 
weight on the tops of the flanding pillars, which 
formed a kind of circle aloft in the air, and 
added much to the grandeur of the whole. Near 
to the temple (which is fo called for want of a 
more proper word) they erefied their carneddes, 
or facred mounts ; their cromlechs, or flone 
tables, on' which they prepared their facrifices ; 
and all other things which were neceffary for their 
worfhip. Though the facred groves of the Druids 
have been long ago deflroyed from the very roots, 
yet of the temples, carneddes, and cromlechs, 
which were inclofed within them, there are ftiU 

9^ Plin. Hilt. Nat. 1.16. c. 44. 

^ Gen. chap. 31. v. 4. 8. Joflu 9,4. v. 269 &c. Cluver. Ger- 
man. Antiq. 1. z. c. 34. 

many 
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many veftiged remaining in the Britifli ifles, and 
other parts of Europe '^ Many readers will pro* 
baUy be better pleafed with Lucan's poetical 
defcription of one of thefe Druidical groves than 
with the tedious profaic one given above. •• 

There feems to be no neceffary connexion be- 
tween polytheifm and idolatry, or the worlhip of 
ftiaiiy Gods and the Worlhip of idols; though the 
one hath often introduced the other. The Egyp- 
tians, Perfians, Romans, and other ancient na- 
tions, had no idols, images, or ftatues, for a long 
time after they began to worftiip many Gods*^ 
This was the cafe with the^iixhabitants of Britain 
when they were flrft invaded by the Romans. 



^7 Rowland's Mona Antiq. fedl. y—^. Keyfler Antiq^ Septal- 
trion» p. 77. Martin's Defcription of the Wefiem IHesy p*9» &c. 

^ Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab aevo^ 
Obfcurum dingehs connexis aera raiin» 
£t geltdas aite fubmotis folibus umbrat. 
Hunc non ruricolae Panes, nemorumque potentes 
Silvani, Nymphxque tenent, fed barbara ritu 
Sacra deum> ftrudtse diris altaribus arae, 
Omnis et humanis luflrata cruoribus arbor^ &c. &c. 

Lucan, Phard L 3. v. 399. 

Not far away for ages paft had ftood 
An old unvlolated facred wood ; 
Whofe gloomy boughs thick interwoven made 
A chilly cheerlefs everlafting (hade : 
There, nor the ruftic Gods, nor iatyn (port, 
Nor fawns and fylvans with the nyni|^ refort : 
But barb'rous priefts ibme dreadful pow'r adore. 
And luftrate ev'ry tree with human gore, &c. &c. 

Rowe's Lucan, book 3* l«594« 

^^ Cluver* German. Antiq. 1. 1. c 34. p. a4X» 
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They worihipped many Gods, but they had no 
images of thefe Gods, at leaft none in the fhape 
of men or other animals, in their facred grovesJ'^^ 
But whether this proceeded from a religious 
principle, or from their ignorance of the art of 
fculpture may be doubted. For though they 
had no artificial ftatues, yet they had certain vi- 
fible fymbols or emblems of their Gods, " All 
" the Celtic nations (fays Maximus Tyrius) 
" worihipped Jupiter, whofe emblem or repre- 
" fentation amongft them was a lofty oak '°'.** * 
The oaks which were ufed for this purpofe were 
truncated, that they might be the better emblems 
of unihaken firmnefs and ftability. Such were 
thofe in the Druidical grove defcribed by Lu- 
can **^. Thofe images, which Gildas fays were 
ftill remaining in his time, both within and 
without the walls of the ruinous heathen tem- 
ples, had been ere6led by the Romans, or by 
the Britons after they were conquered, as well 
as the temples themfelves. "^ 
Decline bf "^^^ Britifli Druids were in the zenith of their 
the Dru- powcr and glory at the beginning of this period ; 
th^*^.^^ enjoying an almoft abfolute authority over the 
gion. minds and perfons of their own countrymen j and 

'•• Tacit, de Mor. Ger, c. 9. "' Maxim. Tyr. Diflert. 38. 

'•^ . • . . Simulacraque moefla deorum 

Arte carent. Cafifque extant informia truncis^ 

Lucair, k 3, ver. 41a, 

• • • . Strong knotted trunks of oak ftood near> 

And artlefs emblems of their Gods appear; 
"^ GUdae Hilloria, c, a. 

being 
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being greatly admired and reforted to by ftran- 
gers'°*. But as the Romans gained ground in 
this ifland, the power of the Druids gradually 
declined, until it was almoft quite deftroy^d. 
For that vi^orious people, contrary to their 
ufual policy, difcovered every where a very 
great animofity againft the perfons and religion 
of the Druids. This animofity feems to have 
proceeded from the two following caufes. 
Though the Romans ftill facrificed millions of 
mankind to their ambition, and had formerly fa- 
crificed great numbers of them to their Gods j 
yet they now began to entertain a jufl; abhorrence ' 
of thofe cruel rites, and to perfecute the Druids 
and others who were guilty of them. The other 
and chief caufe of the hatred of the Romans 
againfl: the Druids was of a political nature^ 
Thofe priefl:s were not only the minifl:ers of re- 
ligion, but (as we fliall fee in the next chapter) 
they were the civil judges, legiflators, and even 
fovereigns in their feveral countries. They were 
fenfible that if the Romans prevailed, it would 
be impoffible for them to preferve their power y 
and therefore they employed all their influence 
in animating th^ir countrymen to make a vi- 
gorous refiftance againtt thofe invaders ; and in 
fl:irring them up to frequent revolts after they 
had fubmitted. On the other hand, the Romans 
were tio lefs fenfible that they could not eftablifli 
their own authority, and fecure the obedience of 

• " Caefar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. ij, 

N 2 Gaul 
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Gaul and &itam, witboiAt deftra3ring the autho- 
rity and influeiace of thel>raids in thefe countries. 
With this view they obKged their fubjefils in thefe 
provinces to build temples^ to ereft ftatues, and 
oflfer facrifices after the Roman manner j and 
made fevere laws againft the ufe of human vic- 
tims. They deprived the Druids of all autho- 
rity in civil matters, and Ihewed them no mercy 
when they found them tranfgreffing the laws, or 
concerned io aoy revolt. By thefe means, the 
authority of the Druids was brought lb low in 
Gaul, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
about A.D. 45, that he is faid by his hiilorian 
t^ have deftroyed them in that country"'. 
' About the fame time they began to be perfe- 
euted in the Roman province newly erefiled, by 
that Emperor, in the Ibuth-eafl parts of Britain^ 
from whence many of them retired into the ifle of 
Anglefey, which was a kind of little world of 
their own. But they did not remain long undif- 
turbed in this retirement. For Suetonius Pau* 
linus, who was governor of Britain under Nero, 
A.D, 61, obferving that the ifle of Anglefey 
was the great feat of difaffe6lion to the Roman 
government, and afforded an afylum to all who 
were forming plots againft it, he determined to 
fubdue it. Having conduced his army into the 
ifland, and defeated the Britons who attempted 
to defend it, though they were animated by tlie 
prefcnce, the prayers, and exhortations of a great 

*•* SuctoD. in -vita, Claudii, c. 45. 
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multitude of Druids and Druidefles, he mad^ a 
very cniel ufe of his vifitory. For not contented 
with cutting down their facred groves, demcdifli*. 
ing their temples, and overturning their altars, 
he burnt many of the Druids in tbofe fires which 
they had kindled for facrificing the Roman pri- 
foners, if the Britons had gained the vi6lory ••♦• 
So many c^ the Druids periflied on this occafioo, 
and in the unfortunate revolt of the Britons under 
Boadicia, whidi happened immediately after, 
that they never made any confiderable figure after 
this period in S<mth Britain. Such of them as 
did not think fit to fubmit to the Roman govern* 
ment, and comply with the Roman rites, fled into 
Caledonia, Ireland, and the lefler Britifli ifles, 
where they fupported their authority and fuper- 
flition for fome time longer. 

But lliough the dominion of the Druids in Long du- 
South Britain was deftroyed at this time, many ^'^'^f^ 
of their pernicious principles and fu{>erftitious perftitibnt. 
praftices continued much longer. Nay, fo 
deeply rooted were; thefe principles in the minds 
of the people both of Gaul and Britain, that they 
liot only baffled all the power of the Romans, 
but they even refilled the fuperior power and di- . 
vine light of the Gofpel for a long time after they 
had embraced the Chriilian Religion. This is 
the reafon that we meet with fo many edicts of 
emperors, and canons of councils, in the fixth, 
feventh, and eighth centuries, againft the worlhip 

'""^ Tacit. AxmaL 1. 14. c. 3V 
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of the fun, moon, mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
trees '°\ This wretched fuperflition continued 
even longer in Britain than in forae other coun- 
tries, having been revived firft by the Saxons, 
and afterwards by the Danes. It is a fufficient 
and melancholy proof of this, that fo late as the 
eleventh century, in the reign of Canute, it was 
found neceffary to make the following law againft 
thofe heathenifh fuperttitions : " We ftri6lly 
" difcharge and forbid all our fubjed;s to wor- 
" ihip the Gods of the Gentiles ; that is to fay, 
^^ the fun, moon, fires, rivers, fountains, hills or 
** trees, and woods of any kind/' '°' 

Having given this brief delineation of Druid- 
jfm, and traced it from the beginning of this 
period to its decline and final extin6lion, we now 
proceed, with pleafure^ to the more agreeable 
fubjefil of the fecond feftion of this chapter. 

"7 Pellouticr Hift. Celt. 1. 3. c.4. 

'*'^ L.L. Politic Canuti Regis, €.5, 4pud Lendenbrog. in Gloi^ir, 
p.i47> 
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SECTION IL 

Hijlary of the Chrijiian Religion from itsfrjl introdtx- 
tion into South Britain^ to the arrival of the Saxonsy 
A. D. 449. 

AMONG the many evidences of the truth Rapid pro- 
and divine origin of the Chriftian Reli- f^fc^p^,, 
gion, that which arifes from its rapid progrefs 
in the world, and the aftoniftiing fuccefs of its 
firft preachers, is not the mod inconfiderable. 
It is not indeed the province of the hiftorian to 
purfae this argument, and fet it in its full light, 
but only to lay the foundation on which it is 
built, by giving an impartial account of the 
time and manner in whicfh the feveral nations 
were brought to the knowledge and belief of the 
GofpeL. This is what we are now to attempt 
with regard to Britain. 

The religious as well as civil antiquities ofNoBntiih 
nations are commonly involved in much ob- ^™^*" 
fcurity. Thia is evidently the cafe with regard time when 
to the precife time in which the Chrittian Re- ^^^ 
ligion was introduced into this illand. Either firitpiant- 
the firft Britifti Chriftians kept no memoirs of e^/nBri- 
this happy event, or thefe memoirs have long 
fince periflied. Gildas, the moft ancient of our 
hiftorians, who flourilhed in the fixth century, 
declares that he could find no Britifh records of 

N 4 th^ 
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the civil and ecclefiaftical affairs of Britain, 

while it was fubje6l to the Romans ; and affures 

us, that if any fuch records had ever exifted, they 

had either been deftroyed by their enemies, or 

carried into foreign countries by fome of the 

exiled Britons '. We muft therefore, with that 

ancient hiftorian, be contented with what light 

and information we can coUefit from the writers 

of other nations, who incidentally mention the 

time, and other circumftances, of the planting 

of Chriftianity in this ifland, 

Teftimo- It is highly probable, if not abfolutely cer- 

writera ^^^» ^^^^ *^^ concurring teftimonies of feveral 

about the ivriters, and from other circumftances, that BrX' 

*Untb *^^" ^^^ yifited by the firft rays of the Gdfpel 

chriftia- before the end, perhaps about the middle, of the 

nky in gj-fl- ceutury % TertuUian, in his book againft 

the Jews, which was written A. D. ^09, pofi- 

tively affirms, " That thof^ parts of Britain into 

" which the Roman arm$ had never penetrated, 

^< were become fubjedt to Chrift^" From 

hence we may conclude, that Chriftianity had 

been known fome time before this in the Ro» 

man provinces in South Britain. Eufebius, 

Biftop of Capfaria, who flouriihed in the b^in- 

ning of the fourth century, was equally famous 

for his learning and integrity^ and being in 

high favour with Conftantine the Great, b^d the 

' OiWse Hiftoria, c. i. 

» Pu Pin's Church Hift. Cent, ad. in TertoU, 

* TertqlL caBtxa JucUeos^ c. 7. 

II beft 
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bfeft opportunities of being well informed of the 

ftate and hiftory of the Chrillian Religion in all 

the provinces of the Roman empire. He wrote 

a book to demonftrate the truth of the Gofpel ; 

in which he endeavours to prove, that the 

apoftles muft have been affiftedby fome power 

more than human, fince they had preached with 

fo much fuccefs, in fo many remote cities and 

countries, " to the Romans, Perfians, Arme- 

" nians, Parthians, Indians, Scythians, and to 

" thofe which are called the Britifli iflands ^** 

Now as the ftrength of this reafoning depended 

entirely on the truth of thefe fa6ls, we have 

reafon to fuppofe that Eufebius knew they were 

undeniable : and if they were fo, it follows that 

the Gofpel was preached in this ifland in the 

apoftolic age. This is further confirmed by 

the following teftimony of Theodoretf " Thefe, 

'^ our fiihermen, publicans, and tent-makers, 

" perfuaded not only the Romans and their 

" fubje6ls, but alfo the Scythians, iS^uromat©, 

" Indians, Perfians, Serae, Hyrcanians, Britonsj 

*« Cimmerians, and Germans, to embrace the 

** religion of him who had been crucified ^*' 

Theodoret flouriflied in the former part of the 

fifth century, and was unqueitionably one of the 

mod leacned fathers of the church. To thefe 

we may fubjoin the tefl:imony of Gildas, who 

feems to fix the time of the firfi; introdu6tioQ of 

^ Eufeb. Demonft. Evang. !. j. c. 7, p. 113. 
^ Theod. torn. 4* fer. 9* p. 6x0* 
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the Chriftian Religion into South Britain about 
the period of the great revolt and defeat of the 
Britons under Boadicia, A. D. 6i. For having 
briefly mentioned thefe events, he adds, " In 
" the mean time, Chrift the true fun afforded 
" his rays ; that is, the knowledge of his pre- 
" cepts, to this ifland benuitibed with extreme 
" cold, having been at a great diflance from the 
" fun J I do not mean the fun in the firmament, 
" but the eternal fun in heaven V* This was* 
ho doubt the tradition about this matter which 
prevailed in Britain in the beginning of the fixth 
century, when Gildas wrote; and it was probably 
not far from the truth. 
Eiadences We fhall be more difpofed to give credit to 
from Ae thefe teftimonies concerning the early introduc- 
Britain of tiou of the Chrifl^iau Religion into Britain, when 
the early ^g, confidcr the ftatc of that country, and of the 
tion of " church in thefe times. The Emperor Claudius 
chriftia- eftabliflied a Roman province in the fouth-eaft 
"*^^' parts of Britain, A. D. 43 : a Roman colony 
was foon after fettled at Camelodunum ; Lon- 
don and Verulam had become large,, rich, and 
flourifhing municipia, or free cities, crowded 
with Roman citizens, before the revolt under 
Boadicia. All this mud certainly have occa- 
fioned a conftant and daily intercourfe between 
Rome and Britain ; fo that whatever made any 
noife, or became the fubjeft of attention in that 
great capital of the world, could not be long 

* Gildae Hiftoria» c. 6. 

^ unknown 
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unknown in this ifland. Now it is unqnef- 
'tionably certain that the Chriftian Religion had 
not only made great pro^refs at Rome in the 
reign of Claudius, but had even engaged the 
attention of the governments It muil there- 
fore have been heard of, at leaft, in Britain be- 
fore A.D. 54, when Claudius died. Before 
that year alfo many Britons of high rank had 
been carried prifoners to Rome, and others had 
gone thither to negociate their affairs at the 
imperial court ; and a much greater number of 
Romans had come from Rome into Britain, to 
occupy civil and military pofts in this ifland. 
Can it be fuppofed, therefore, that none of thefe 
Britons on their return into their own country, 
or of thefe Romans on their coming into this 
ifland, brought with them the knowledge of the 
Chrifl:ian Religion ? It is much more probable, 
that among thofe great multitudes of people of 
all ranks who came from Rome into Britain be- 
tween A.D. 43, and A.D. 54, there were fome, 
perhaps many Chriftians. Such, we have, reafon 
to think, was that famous lady Pomponia GraB- 
cina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, the very firfl 
governor of the Roman province in Britain j of 
whom Tacitus gives this account : " Pomponia 
*' Graecina, an illufl^rious lady, married to Plau- 
** tius, who was honoured with an ovation or 
*^ leffer triumph for his vi^ries in Britain, was 
^Vaccufed of having embraced a fl;range and 

^ Suetonius in vita Claud, c. 25. 

^* foreign 
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" foreign fupeiftition ; and her trial for that 
" crime was committed to her huiband. He, 
*' according to ancient law and cuftom, con- 
" vened her whole family and relations; and 
** having, in their prefence, tried her for her 
^* life and fame, pronounced her innocent of 
<^ any thing immoral. Pomponia lived many 
** years after this trial, but always led a gloomy 
** melancholy kind of life ^'* It is highly pro- 
bable, that the flrange fuperftitioh of which 
Pomponia was accufed, was Chriftianity ; for the 
Roman writers of thefe times knew very little of 
that religion, and always fpeak of it in fuch flight 
contemptuous terms '. The great innocence o^ 
her manners, and the kind of life which flie had 
led after her trial, render this flill more probable. 
Now if this illuftrious lady was really a Chrif. 
tian, and accompanied her huiband during his 
refidence in Britain, from A.D. 43, to A.D. 
47, flie might be one of the firfl; who brought 
the knowledge of Chrift into this ifland ; and 
might engage fome of the firil preachers of the 
Gofpel to come into it in this very early period. 
But if the Chriftian Religion made great pro- 
grefs and much noi£e at Rome in the reign of 
Claudius, it made much greater in that of his 
fucceflbr Nero. For about the third year of 
that reign^ A.D« 57, St. Paul, the mod zealous, 
eloquent^ and fucce&ful of the apofUes, arrived 

* TaciL AnnaU 1. 13. c 3«. 

• Soeton. Neroy c x6. Tacit. Aunt Lis. c 44* 

at 
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at Rome, where he continued two whole years, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
thofe things which concern the Lord Jefus 
Chrift, with all confidence, no raan forbidding 
him '''. In this time, that great apoftle made a 
prodigious number of converts of many different 
nations and of all ranks. For in a letter which 
he wrote from that city to the Philippians, 
he acquaints them, that his having been fent a 
prifbner to Rome, had fallen out rather into the 
furtherance of the Gofpel ; fo that his bonds in 
Chrift were manifeft in all the palace, and in all 
other places '\ Befides, there were many other 
Chriftian preachers at Rome, at tliat time, who 
all fpoke with great bddnefs, and had their (hare 
©f fucceft "*. Now, among all thefe numeroun 
converts, is it not very probable that there were 
fome Britons, or fome Romans who had occafion 
foon after to go into Britain ^ or at leaft Ibme 
who had friends in this ifland, to whom they 
would naturally communicate an account of the 
new religion which they had embraced ? There 
feems to be ftrong evidence that there was at 
leaft one Briton of high rank and great merit 
among St. Paul's converts. This was Claudia, 
mentioned with Pudens, 2 Tim. 4. 21. who is 
thought to be the fame with Claudia, the wife 
of Pudens; a Britifti lady fo much celebrated 
by Martial for her beauty^ and virtue^ in the two 

'^ AAs, chap. 2Zm t. 3X. 

" PhiltppiaiMy dup. z. ▼. iih 13* " Ibid. v. 24. 
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epigrams in part quoted below '\ But however 
this may be, it appears to be morally certain, 
from all thefe teftimonies and circumftances, 
that the firft rays of the light of the Gofpel 
reached the fouth-eaft parts of this ifland fome 
time between A.D. 43, and A.D. 61. 
Small But though the name of Girift was not alto- 

number of gether unknown in Britain in this » very early 
in Britain pcriod, yet the number of Chriftians in this 
before the ifland was then certainly Very fmall ; confifting 
tion under P^^haps of a few particular perfons or families, 
Nero. who contented themfelves with the private ox- 
ercife of their religion ; and with recommending 
it to their friends and neighbours, without much 
noife or obfervation. But this little flock gra- 
dually increafed by converts at home, and ac- 
ceffions from abroad. After the fuppreflion of 
the' great revolt under Boadicia, Provincial Bri- 
tain enjoyed great tranquillity for many years, 
under a fucceffion of mild and good governors, 
and prefented an inviting afylum to Chrifl:ians 
who were cruelly perfecuted in other parts, par- 
ticularly at Rome. For the greatefl^ part of that 
imperial city having been reduced to aflies by a 



'^ Claudia, Rufe, meo nupfit per^^a Pudenti : 
Ma<fte efto tsedis O Hymenaee tuis, &c. 

L, 4. Epigram. 13. 

Claudia ceruleis cum fit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latise pedlora gentis habet ? 
Quale decus formae ! Romanam credere matres » 
Italides poflunt, Atthides efie it^am, &c. . 

L« II. Epigram. 54. 
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dreadful fire, A. D. 64, the infernal tyrant Nero, 
to divert the fufpicion of his having been the 
incendiary, laid the blame of it upon the Chrif- 
tians ; and on that falfe pretence put prodigious 
numbers of thefe unpopular innocents to the mod 
cruel kinds of death. " Some of them (fays 
'* Tacitus) were wrapt in the fkins of wild 
** beafts, and torn in pieces by dogs; others 
** were crucified; and others being burned, 
** . ferved as torches to enlighten the ftreets of 
'^ the city in the night-time '^" From thofe 
direful fufferings, according to the pertniflion of 
their gracious Mafl:er, great multitudes of Chrif- 
tiaps fled into other cities and countries ; of 
whom, it is highly probable, not a few took 
ilielter in this ifland, as a place of the greatell 
fafety ; and thereby greatly en creafed the number 
of Chriftians in Britain. From about this time, 
therefore, we may fuppofe the Chriftians in Bri- 
tain began to" be formed into religious focieties, 
under fpiritual guides, for the inftrudlioh of their 
minds and regulation of theiF manners, and, in 
a word, began to affume the face and form of a 
Chriftian church. 

If it be not eafy to afcertain the precife time who 
when a Chriftian church was firft planted in Bri- ^f^^ 
tain, it is ftill more difficult to difcover by whpfe nity in 
miniftry that church was planted. The accounts Britain, 
which are given us of this matter by ancient 
writers, are very various and unfatisfadlory j 

*^ Tacit. Annal. 1.15. c. 44. - . 

fome 
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fame afcribing the converfion of the Britons to 
one, and fome to another of the apoftles, or other 
primitive preachers of the gofpel. It may not, 
however, be improper to mention, in a very few 
words, the mod confiderable of thefe accounts, 
though fome of them are not a little abfurd and 
improbable. 
St. Jamet. If this queflion were to be determined by a 
plurality of votes, the apoftle James, the fonof 
Zebedee and the brother of St. John, would 
certainly be declared the apoftle of the Britons, 
as well as of the Spaniards. For a great crowd 
of ancient hiftorians, martyrologifts, and other 
writers, collected by the moft learned Arch- 
biihop Ufher, affirm^ that this apoftle preached 
the Gofpel in Spain, in the Britiih ifles, and in 
other countries of the Weft 'K But it is almoft 
impoffible that this can be true ; for we are af- 
fured by St. Luke, that fo early as A. D. 44, 
** Herod the King ftretched forth his hands 
" to vex certain of the church. And he 
*' killed James the brother of John with the 
« fword.'' ^' 
Simon 2e- Some other writers acquaint us, that it was 
lotct. the apoftle Simon furnamed Zelotes, who firft 
preached the Gofpel in the Weft, and particu- 
larly in the Britifli ifles ; and that he fuffered 
martyrdom, and was buried in Britain. But a 
far greater number of writers, with much greater 

'* UfTer. de primord. Ecdef. Brit, c I. p. 6» 
*** A^8, ch. 13. V. x> a* 

proba- 
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probability, fix the fcene of this apoftle's labours 
and fufierings in the Eaft. '^ 

Baronius, and fome other writers of the church 
of Rome, who take all opportunities bf magni- 
fying the apoftle Peter though fometimes at the 
expence of his brethren, contend with great ear- 
neflnefs, that he was the firft who preached the 
Gofpel, and planted a Chriftian church in Bri- 
tain". But they can produce no tolerable evi- 
dence or authority for this opinion ; and it is 
certain nothing can be more improbable. Me- 
taphrafles indeed fays, and he is the only writer 
of any antiquity that fays any thing of the mat- 
ter, " That St. Peter fpent twenty-three years 
^* at Rome, and in Britain, and other countries 
** of the Well; and particularly, that he con- 
** tinned a long time in Britain, converted many 
*^ nations, conilituted many churches, in which 
^^ having ordained biihops, prefbyters, and dea- 
*' cons, he returned to Rome in the 12th year of 
" Nero *^'* But Metaphraftes was a mere mo- 
dem in comparifon of the apoflolic times, and 
his teflimony, as Baronius acknowledges, is of 
little or no weight ". It appears from Scripture, 
that the charge of preaching the Gofpel to thofe of 
the circumcifion, was in a peculiar manner com- 

'7 Ui&nus de primord. ^ccle£ Brit, c i« p- /• 
** Baron. Annal. tom.z. p-537. Parfon't Converiion of Brit, 
p. 19. 

'9 Ufler. de EccleC Brit, primord. p. 7. 
^ Baron* AnnaL torn. i. A.D . 6i. 

VOL. I. Q ftoitted 
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mitted to St. Peter*'. From whence we may be 
certain, as well from other evidence, that this 
apoftle fpent his life in preaching in Judea, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Babylon, and fuch countries 86 
abounded with Jews, and not in Britain, where 
there were few or none of that nation at this 
time. It is not neceffary to fay any thing of the 
Caledonian apoftlefliip of St. Andrew, for which 
very refpe€table authorities might be alleged^ 
though it is certainly no better founded than 
that of his brother St. Peter's, in Provincial 
Britain." 
St Paul. There is only another of the apoilolic college 
to whom the introduction of Chriftianity into 
, Britain hath been afcribed, viz. the apoftle Paul. 
And it muft be confefled, that the tradition con- 
cerning him, is not only fupported by very an- 
' cient and venerable authorities, but alfo that it 
doth not feem to be any way inconfiftent with 
what we know with certainty of the charafter and 
hiftory of that apoftle. -Theodoret, whofe tefti- 
mony hath been already produced to prove> that 
the Chriftian Religion was not altogether un- 
known in Britain in the days of the apoftles,Jn 
fome other places of his works infinuates, that 
the apoftle Paul preached the Gofpel in this 
ifland, as well as in. Spain and other countries 
in the Weft*^ Clemens Romanus and Su 
Jerome fay the fame thing in rather plainer 

" Galat. ch. a. ▼. 7. 

" Dr. M'Pherfon's Differt. p. zsS' 

^ Ufler. de Ecclcf. Brit, primord. p. &. 

terms. 
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terms '\ Thefe teftimonies of ancient writers, 
to which, if it were neceflary, fome others might 
be added, are confirmed by the contideration of 
feveral particulars in the writings, the chara6ler, 
and hiftory of this apoftle. Nothing is more 
certain, than that he was animated with the mod 
fervent zeal for the propagation of the Chriftian 
Religion, and that he flew like lightning from 
one country to another in the execution of this 
defign. It appears from his own writings, and 
from the canonical hiftory of the A6ls of the 
Apoftles, written by St. Luke, that from the 
time when this apoftle firft began to preach the 
Gofpel, to the time when he w^s fent prifoner to 
Rome, he had made an almoft incredible number 
of journies into many countries of the Eaft, 
where he preached the Gofpel, and planted 
Chriftian churches *^ It appears too, from the 
fame unqueftionable authority, that fome time 
before his imprifonment, he had a prefage of 
that event, and a certain knowledge that he. 
fhould never return again into the Eaft; apd 
that none of thofe among whom he had hitherto 
preached fliould fee his face any more *\ He 
was releafed from his confinement at Rome, and 
fet at full liberty to go where he pleafed, A. D. 
58 ; from which, to the time when he fufiered 
martyrdom at Rome, A. D. 6y^ in the laft year 
of Nero, was no lefs than nine years. Wherie^ 

*♦ Stlllingflett'e Orig. Brit. p. 37, 38. 

'' A^s, chap.13— 31. f Ibid. cbip. ao. y. 95. 
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then did this mod a6tive £tnd zealous apoftle 
fpend thefe laft nine years of his laborious life ? 
To this queftion, it muft be confeffed, no very 
iatisfaftory anfwer can be given. The writings, 
as well as the perfons of the primitive teachers 
of Chriftianity, were expofed to the mod cruel 
perfecutions, and both very often perilhed in the 
fame flames ; which is the reafon that we know 
fo little of fome parts of their hiftory* But 
from feveral circumftances it appears moll pro- 
bable, that St. Paul ipent the lad years of his 
life in the weftern provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, of which Britain was one. He had taken 
a iinal leave of the churches in the Eaft, into 
which he had been aflured by a Divine Revela- 
tion, that he never fhould return. He writes 
to Timothy from Rome immediately after his 
deliverance, that the defign of Providence in 
delivering him out of the lion's mouth, i. e. 
from the tyrant Nero, was, that his preaching 
might be fully known ; and that all the Gentiles 
might hear ^^ ; probably meaning thofe of the 
Weft, as well as thofe of the Eaft. This apoftle 
was always ambitious of preaching in countries 
where the name of Chrift was not at all, or very 
little known ; left he ftiould build upon another 
man's foundation *^ Now, the weftern pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire prefented him a 
large uncultivated field, where the name of 
Chrift was very little known at the time of his 

'" % Tim. ch. 4- Yv 17. *^ Roraant^ ch. 1/. v. ao. 

deli. 
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ddiverance. It appears too, in particular, that 
his heart was very much fet upon making a 
journey into Spain, by way of Rome, to preach 
the Gofpel in that country'*. Is it not rea- 
fonable to fuppofe then, that he accompliflied 
this defign after he was releafed from his con- 
finement at Rome ? If he did this, and travelled 
through Gaul into Spain, and fpent fome years 
in thefe countries, it is not improbable that he 
alfo vifited Britain, which was then become a 
large and flourifhing province of the Roman 
empire. In a word, though it would be rafh and 
unwarrantable in a^ modern writer to affirm po* 
fitively, that the apoftle Paul preached the Gof- 
pel in Britain, yet it is certainly no prefumption 
to affirm, that if any of the apoflles preached in 
this ifland, it was moft probably the apoftle 
Paul. 5° 

The converfion of the firft Britifh Chriftiani^ Ariftobu^ 
is by fome authors afcribed to Ariftobulus, who ^^* 
is mentioned by St. Paul, in his Epiftle to the 
Romans ". This extraordinary perfon, of whom 
St. Paul fays fo little, was, acording to thefe 
autJiors, very happy in a great number of ex- 
cellent relations. For he wa^, as they pretend, 
the fame with Zebedee, the father of the two 
apoflles, James and John, by his wife Salome ; 
h« was alfb brother to Barnabas, and father-in- 
law to the two apoflles, Peter and Andrew. A 



^ Romans, ch. 15. v. 24* ^8. 

^ Stillingflect's Orig. Brit. p. 39—43. ^' Chap. x6. v. xo. 
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perfon fo well related could hardly fail to meet 
with preferment in the church. Accordingly 
they tell us, that he was ordained a bifliop by 
his fon-in-law St. Peter, and feht to preach the 
Gofpel in Britain, where he fufiered martyrdom ^^ 
AH this is fo palpably abfurd and legendary that 
it tnerits no ferious confutation. 
Jbfephof The honour of planting the firft Chriftian 
church in South Britain hath been beftowed by 
others upon Jofeph of Arimathea, who buried 
our Saviour in his own new tomb". Now, 
though the tradition of Jofeph's coming into 
Britain is altogether improbable, and fupported 
by no tolerable authority, yet as it has been fe- 
rioufly defended by fome Popifh writers, and 
(which is almoil as abfurd) ferioufly refuted by 
feme Proteftants, it may not be improper to gra- 
tify the reader's curiolityj by laying before him 
the firfl amd mollfimple edition of this ilory, and 
alfo fome of the embellifhments which were after- 
wards added to it by other monkifli writers. 
William of Malmibury, in the beginning of his 
Hiftory of the Antiquities of the Church of 
Glaftenbury, having mentioned the diQ)erfioji of 
the apoftles by the perfecution in which St. 
Stephen fufiered martyrdom, he proceeds to 
this purpofe : " That St. Philip came into 
" the country of the Franks, where he con- 
f* verted many to the Faith; and being de-' 
^' firous of propagating the knowledge of Chrift 

^ Uiler. de Ecclef. Brit, primord. p. 99 xc* 
« St. Matthew, chap. »7. y. 60. 

" ftill 
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^y ftill further, he chofe twelve of his dilciples, 
^^ and having devoutly laid his right hand upon 
^' each of them, he fent them to preach the 
** word of life in Britain, under the conduct of 
** his dear friend Jofeph of Arimathea, who bu- 
^ ried the Lord. Thefe miffionaries arriving in 
** Britain, A. D. 6^, from the aflumption of the 
«f bleffed Mary the 15th, they preached tht 
^^ 6ofpel with great zeal. The barbarous king 
** of the country, however, and his fubje£ls, re- 
" jefted their new do6lrine, and would not 
^< abandon their ancient Xuperflition ; but aiS 
^^ Jofeph and his companions had come from a 
*^ very diftant country, and behaved modeftly, 
^ he granted them a certain iiland in the bor- 
" ders of his kingdom, called Inifwitrin, for 
" their refidence j and two other Pagan princes 
" fucceflBvely granted them twelve hides of land 
" for their fubfiftence. Thefe holy men living 
^^ in this wildernefs, being admonifhed by the 
^' angel Grabriel to build a church to the honour 
<« of the bleflTed Virgin, the mother of God, 
^ they were not difobedient to the divine com- 
«< mand, but built a fmall chapel of wattles in 
^« a place pointed out to them : a humble ftruc- 
^ ture indeed, but adprned with many virtues! 
" For as this was the firft Chriftian church in 
** thefe regions, the Son of God was pleded to do 
" it the Angular honour of dedicating it himfelf 
^« to the honour of his mother ^*.'* Though this 

^ GuUelm. Malmlb. de Antlq. Glait Eccleil spud Gal. torn. 2. p. 199. 
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original ftory hath a very decent proportion of 
the marvellous, it did not fetisfy the luxuriant 
fancies of the monks of Glaftenbury, who made 
almoft as great a change in it, as they did in 
their old church of wattles, by their fiicceffive 
embellifliments. It will be fufficietit to convince ' 
us of this, to give the following fhort extract, 
which is faid to have been taken out of the ar« 
chives of the church of Glaftenbury: ** There 
" were fix hundred men and women who were 
" to come over into Britain with Jofeph of Ari- 
'^ mathea, who having all taken a vow of ab- 
" ftinence till they came to land, they all broke 
" it, except fifty, who came over the fea on the 
*^ fhirt of Jofephus the fon of Jofeph. But the 
" reft having repented of the breach of their 
** vow, a fliip was fent to bring them over, 
<< which had been built by King Solomon. 
" There came over with them a duke of the 
^ Medes, called Necknus, formerly baptixed 
^* by Jofeph in the city of Saraiki, with the king 
^< of it, called Mordraius, who valiantly kiUed 
*« a king of North Wales, who kept Jofeph a 
<< prifbner, &c. &c.^**' It will not be necef- 
&ry to fpend any time in proving, that thefe 
monftrous fi6tions were the pure inventions of 
the monks of Glaftenbury, to promote the re- 
putation and riches of their monaftery. For no- 
thing could equal the wantonnefs and efirontary 
of the monks in the middle ages, in inventing^ 

^ MHii^eet'8 Qrig* Btk. p. 13. 

and 
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and propagating fuch extravagant legends^ but 
the great fimplicity of the people in believing 
them. '' 

A modem writer of no little learning and fa- By mir. 
gacity, hath advanced it as a probable opinion, ^^^^ 
that Chriftianity was firft planted in this ifland by EaSu 
miiBonaries who came immediately from the Eaft, 
fent (as he thinks moft likely) by the &mou8 
St. Polycarp, Bifliop of Smyrna, who fuflfered 
martyrdom , A. D. 1 70. " The only reafbn which 
he gives for this new and Angular opinion is, 
the conformity of the Briti(h Chriftians with 
the churches of the Eaft, about the time €i 
keeping Eafter. But nothing can be more cer« 
tain, than that the Chriftian Religion was intro* 
^ced into Britain, long before there was any 
talk, at lead before there was any controverly, 
about the time of keeping Eafter. That contro* 
veriy doth not feem to have made any noife in 
llie church till about the middle of die feoond 
century, and probably did not reach Britain till 
fame time after. Mow, as the Britiih church 
was not then under any fiibjeftion to the church 
of Rome, nor indeed any one nattcMial church 
&bje3; to another, when this controveriy about 
the time of keeping Eafter came to be s^tated 
among the Britiih Qiriftians, it is not at all fiir^ 
prifing, that they diofe to coafonn to the prac* 
tiee of the eaftera chordi, which was die 



'^ Vide Uiler. de EcdeT. Bdt. primord. C 2. 
^ Br* ManMTte't IXflvt. so. 
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of all other churches, and moil likely to be io 
the right. To this they might be perfiiaded by 
fome perfons of influence amongft them, who had 
ftudied the controverfy, and were well enough 
acquainted with the arguments on both fides. 
Firft * Upon the whole, it mud be acknowledged, 
pUntmof ^Y^^^ 3^^,. ^11 ti^^^ jj^^ jjg^Q written on this fub- 

Chnnia^ 

nityin je£t, it is uowimpoffible to difcover with cer- 
Sooth Bri- tainty, who were the firft preachers of the Got 

isjn not 

certainly P^ly ^^d the chief inftrumetlts of planting a 
known. Chriftian church in this ifiand. Nor have we any 
reafi>n to be much concerned at this, fince we 
know that we are indebted for this ineftimable 
bleffing to that gracious Beijig from whom every 
good and perfe6l gift cometh ; ^nd that to him, 
and not to the vifible inftruments of his provi- 
dence, our fupreme gratitude and thanks are 
' due. 
Cent.*. As the Chriftian Religion was very early in. 
5T^ troduced into Britain, fo after its introdu£fcion it 

of the 

Goipei continued to diffufe its light ftom one of the Bri- 
fpnduaL tifli nations unto another, until they were all, 
in fome meafure, illuminated. The progrefi of 
the Roman arms, though without any intentioa 
of theirs, contributed not a little to the progrefa 
of the GoQ>el, by reducing all the difierent na- 
tions of South Britain under one government, 
and thereby opening it free and uninterrupted in- 
tercoorfe over the whole country. As the con- 
queft of South Britain was completed by the 
Romans before the end of the firft century, we 
havereafon to think, that the name and religion 

of 
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of Chrift were known, in fame degree, in almoft 
every corner of that country, about tlie beginning 
of the (econd. We have the. gceater reafon to 
be of this opinion, when we confider, that by the 
de(lru£tion of the Druids, which had happened 
before that time, one great oi^acle to the pro- 
grefs of the Grofpel was removed; and the minds 
of the Britons were left open to the impreflious 
of a more pure and rational religion. 

But though the firft dawuings of the Gofpel Convcr- 
had fo early vifited thisifland, and were fo widely ^bz Lu- 
diffufed, we cannot fuppofe, that the number of dui. 
Chriftians here was either very great in the fe* 
cond century, or that they were in general of the 
mod diftinguilhed rank. The perfe6l tranquil* 
lity, and freedom from perfecution, which the 
Chriftians in Britain enjoyed during the whole of 
the fecond, and the greateft part of the third 
century, is a proof, not only of their prudent 
and peaceable behaviour, but alio that they were 
not thought formidable for their power or num- 
bers, by the Roman government. In other pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, where the number 
of Chriftians was become very great, they were 
feverely perfecuted in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, even by the moft humane governors, under 
the mildeft emperors ; as by Pliny, under the 
Emperor Trajan, in Pontus.and Bithynia **. In- 
deed, if the famous ftory of the converfion of 
Lucius, King of Britain, and of his iubje£ts, to 

'^ Pliii.Bpift.97,LiQ. . 
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the Chriftitn firith, which is fo gravely and tiu 
cutnftantially related by fo many authors, could 
be believed, we ihould be led to entertain much 
higher ideas of the ilate of the Britifli church in 
this period. But ciertainly there never jb^s any 
ftory more evidently falfe, abfurd, and con- 
tradi6tory, in almoft every circumftance, than 
this of King Lucius; as it is related by different 
authors. Some of them make this Lucius King 
ofall the Britifli ifles; ibme King of Britain; fbme 
King of South Britain; and fome only a petty 
king of fome part of South Britain, they know 
not where : and (to mention only another pf the 
contradi6tory dfcumflances of this ftory) no 
fbwer than twenty*three different dates have been 
afligned for this event of the converfion of King 
Lucius, by different writers ^. If there is any 
iruth at all in this ftory, it requires more than 
human penetration and fagacity, to diftinguifli 
it from the heap of fables and contradidlions un* 
der which it is buried. But that the reader's 
euriofity may not be difappointed, we fliall lay 
before him the very fliort account of this matter, 
which is given by Nennius, the moft ancient of 
eur hiftorians by whom it is mentioned; and alfb 
the more pompous and circumftantial narration 
of Jeffrey of Monmouth. By comparing thefe 
two accounts together, he will obferve how 
much this famous ^ 'flUi 4iad improved between 
the iisvtnth cetttut^y^^' which Nennius lived, 

^ Ullcr. BcoM Ant piitsiord. c« 3* 
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and the twelftli, in which Jeffrey c^ Monmouth 
flouiiflied. 

" In the year 164 (feys Nennius) from the Reiarimi 
•« incarnation of our Lord, Lucius, lAonarch of °t '* ^7 
^< Britain, with all the other petty kings of all 
** Britain, received baptifm, from a deputation 
^^ fent by the Roman Emperors, and by the 
** Roman Pope Evariftus ♦'." This is but a very 
ibort ftory, and yet it contains at leaft two as 
great fal&hoods and abfurdities as can well be 
imagined. What can be more abfurd and falie 
than to aflert that there was a great Britilh mo- 
narch named Lucius, with many petty Britiih 
kings under him, at a time when all South Bri^ 
tain, and a confiderable part of North Britain, 
were under fubje£tion to the Romans ? Unlefii 
it be ilill more abfurd to affirm, that the two 
heathen Emperors, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
and Lucius Verus, fent deputies to convert and 
baptize the kings and people of Britain. On 
this foundation, however, which was laid by 
Nennius, fubfequent writers, by degrees, raifed 
a very magnificent flru^ure, which was at length 
brought to perfection, by the inventive and 
romantic genius of Jeffrey of Monmouth, as 
appears from the following narration : 

^' Coilus had but one ibn» named Lucius, who Rdatkn 
" obtaining the crown after his father's death, ^^^^ 
«< imitated all his a3;s of goodnefi, and feemed to mod- 
" his people to be no other than Coilus him- ^^^^ 

4< Nenwi Hit. Wl c. zt, 

*^ felf 
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** felf revived. . As he had made this good 
** beginning, he was willing to make a better 
" end : for which piirpofe he fent letters to Pope 
** Eleutherius, deliring to be inftru^ed by him 
" in the Chriftian Religion. For the miracles 
" whichv Chrift*s difciples performed in feveral 
** nations wrought convi^ion in his mind, fo 
" that being inflamed with an ardent love of the 
" true faith, he obtained the accompliftiment of 
** his pious requeft. 'For that holy pope, upon 
** receipt of this devout petition, fent to him 
** two mod rdigious do6lors, Faganus and 
" Duvanus, who, after they had preached con- 
*^ ceming the incarnation of the word of God, 
" adminiflered to him baptifm, and made him 
<* a profelyte to the Chriftian Faith. Imme- 
*^ diately upon this, people from all countries 
" aflembling together, followed the King's ex- 
" ample, and being waflied in the fame holy 
" laver, were made partakers of the kingdom of 
** Heaven. The holy doctors, after they had 
" almoft extinguilhed Faganifm over the whole 
" ifland, dedicated the temples, that had been 
" founded in honour of many Gods, to the one 
" only God and his faints, and filled them with 
'* congregations of Chriftians. There were then 
^ in Britain eight-and-twenty flamens, as alfo 
*' three archflamens, to whofe jurifdiftion the 
** other judges and enthufiafts were fubje6fc. 
" Thefe alfo, according to the apoftles' com- 
*« mand, they delivered frpm idolatry, and where 
" they were flamens made them bifhops, where 

" arch- 
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" archflamens archbifhops. The feats of the 
*' archilamens were at the three nobleft cities, 
" viz. York, London, and Caerleon upon UIke, 
" in Glamorganlhire. Under thefe three, now 
^ purged from fuperftition, were made fubje6); 
" twenty-eight bifliops, with their diocefes ^*.*' 
An ailonifhing revolution indeed ! and the more 
aftonifliing that it wai^ brought about by the in- 
fluence of a Britifli king, at a time when there 
could be no Britilh king, on the fputh fide of the 
firths of Forth and Clyde, except in a fl:ate of 
entire fubordination to the Romans, But honeft 
Jeffrey does not flop here. Though he had pro- 
vided the infant church of Britain with a very 
decent fet of archbifliops, and bifliops, who had 
been archflamens and fiamens, he was ienfible 
that they would have made but an awkward 
figure in their new charafter without good houfes 
and gpod livings, and therefore he hath taken 
care to make them rather better in that refpefl: 
than they had been before, that they might have 
no reafon to repent the change cf their religion. 
For a little further he adds, " That the glorious 
** King Lucius, being highly rejoiced at the 
" great progrefs the true faith and worfliip had 
'' made in his kingdom, granted, that the pot. 
*' feffions and territories formerly belonging to 
" the temples of the Gods, fliould now be con- 
** verted to a better ufe, and appropriated to 
*V Chriftian churches^ And, becaufe greater 

^ Gaulfridy Monumut. 1.4. c. 29. 
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^honour was due to them than to the others; 
*^ he made large additions of lands and manfion^ 
" hojufes, and all manner of privileges to them.*' 
It was very fortunate for thefe right reverend 
converts that good King Lucius was of fo di&r- 
ent a difpofition from his famous fucceffor, 
Henry VIII. Jeffrey at laft finilhes the hiftory 
of this wonderful monarch, by telling us, " That 
" he departed this life in the city of Gloucefter, 
" and was honourably buried in the cathedral 
<* church, in the hundred and fifty-fixth year 
" after our Lord's incarnation '•^** Such is the 
account which is given by Jeffrey of Monmouth 
of the converfion of King Lucius, and its im- 
portant cpnfequences. A late church hiilorian 
fays, very gravely, " That this account looks 
" very fufpicious ;*' and takes much learned 
pains to prove, that the Pagan and Chriftian 
hierarchy were not fo very like, and fo eafily 
convertible into one another as Jefirey hath 
reprefented them. " That there were Britifli 
** bifhops (fays he) in Lucius's time, is without 
" qufiftionj'* but he feems to think that this 
good king had it not in his power to provide 
quite fo well for them ^\ The truth is, that it is 
ahnofl equally ridiculous to draw any ferious 
confequences from this extravagant ftory, or to 
take any pains in refuting it ; fince every oncf 
who knows any thing of the Hate of Britain at 



**^ Gaulfnd. Monumut. 1. 5. c. z. 

** Collier's Ecdeaaft. Hift. v. X. p. 14, 14. 
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that time, mud know, that it contains as many 
falfehoods and impoffibilities as fentences. 

If there is any truth at all in this (lory of King What 
Lucius, it cannot poffibly be any more than this : J*^^^^'™*^ 
That fome time or other in the fecond century, might be 
there was a petty prince or chieftain of the Britons !? ^^ - 
in favour with the Romans, and indulged by King Lu- 
them with fome degree of authority in his coun- ^^"^• 
try, who embraced the Chriftian Religion, and 
promoted the converfion of his friends and fol- 
lowers, to the utmoft of his power. This might 
poffibly happen ; but whether it did happen or 
not is certainly very doubtful, fince Gildas, the 
moft ancient of our hiftorians, who was a Briton 
and a zealous Chriftian, gives not the leaft hint 
of fach a tiling. 

The happy fituation of the Chriftians in Bri- 
tain preferved them from the contagion of thofe 
fatal herefies which were broacljed in the fecond 
century, and greatly difturbed the peace of the 
Chriftian church, and obftru6led the progrefs of 
the Gofpel in other places. For the herefiarchs of 
this early period, asBafilides, Carpocrates, Valen- 
tinus, Montanus, &c. being either Egyptians or 
Afiatics, countries with which Britain had little 
or no intercourfe, the Chriftians in this ifland 
remained in a happy ignorance of their peculiar 
opinions ; and continued to enjoy the light of 
the Gofpel in the fame purity in which it had 
been communicated to them by their firft 
teachers. This circumftance contributed not a 
little both to the internal peace and external 

VOL. I. p fafety 
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fafety of the infant church of Brit^iin, ^d pr^r 
ferved it from many calamities whiph fi^ll upom 
other churchQ^ which were infected with thefe 
hereiies. 
c?nt.3. Though it is abundantly evident, that the 
FurtW Chriftian Religion was very far from being efta- 
^^L^ ^ blifhed in Britain in this early period, fo generally, 
nity. or with fo much eclat i^nd fplen^our as the Mon* 
kilh writers pretend, yet it plainly appears, that 
it not only fubfifted, but even continued gradu-' 
ally to gain ground. For about the beginning of 
this century (according to the teftimony of Ter- 
tullian, already quoted) it had extended beyond 
the limits of the Roman province, into thofe 
parts of Britain which had not fubmitted to the 
arms of that vi6lorious people *^ This was 
probably brought about by the miniftry of fome 
of the provincial Britons, who having embraiQed 
Chriftianity, and being animated with an ardaqt 
zesl for the propagation of their new religion^ 
communicated the knowledge of it to the free 
and independent Briton3, who were of the fame 
Hock, and fpoke the fame language with them- 
felves. How far the light of the Gofpel pene- 
trated, at this time, into the wilds of Caledpni^, 
it is impoffible to difcover. 

The Chtiftian cbiirches in Alia, Africa, and on. 
the continent of Europe, were, during the whol^ 
of this century, perfecuted and relieved by turns, 
according to the different difpofitions of the 

** Tertul. contr* Judaeos^ c. 7. 
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reigiiang efliperors ; and of the governors^ pri^s^ 
and people of the proviftccs where they were 
planted ^^, It was the peculiar felicity of the 
Chriftians in Britain, to enjoy a profound tran- 
quillity and peace, for the greateft part of this 
age. This might be owing, under Providence, 
to their diftant fituation; to the humanity of 
their governors ; to the want of power in the 
heathen pricfts; to their own prudent and peace* 
able behaviour } and perhaps to other caufes, to 
us unknown. 

At laft, the flames of perfecution, which had Perfecu- 
often raged with fo much violence in other coun* ^°" ^P^ 
tries, reach ed this peaceful and fequeftered corner 
of the Ronian empire. This perfecution broke 
out in Britain fome time in the reign of the Em- 
peror Dioclefian, who afiumed the purple A. D. 
284, and laid it afide A. D. 305 ; but in what 
year of this reign it began, and how long it con- 
tinued, cannot be difcovered. Gildas, t^he moii 
ancient of our hiflorians, fays, that it continued 
nine years in fomeother countries, but only twoin 
Britain ; and exprefies himfelf in fuch a manner, 
as would lead us to think they were the lad 
two years of Dioclefian's reign *\ This agrees 
well enough with the accounts of the mod anciei^t 
* church hiflorians, who reprefent this perfecution 
as raging with the greateft violence in the begii^ 

^^ Mofliemii fiift. Ecckf. fscul* 3. c. ^ Gilcte Htft. Biit. c 7. 
Bedae Hifl. CccleC 1. x. c. 4. 
♦7 GUd« Hift. Brit c. 7, 8. 
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ning of the fourth century^. But venerable Bede^ 
and the greateil number of our old hiftorians, 
place this perfecution, an^ the martyrdom of St, 
Albany in the year 286. The truth is, if either 
Dioclefian, or his colleague Maximianus, had any 
hand in this perfecution, it muft have been either 
near the beginning or near the end of their joint 
reign : for in the intermediate time, Britain was 
governed more than ten years, iiril by Caraufius, 
and afterwards by Ale£ius, in a manner quite 
independent of thefe emperors *^ Not only are 
we thus uncertain about the precife time of this 
perfecution, but the accounts which we have of 
its other circumilances are very unfatisfafilory ; 
being given us by Monks, a fet of men who 
could not abftain from the marvellous, where 
religion was concerned ^^ The truth, when fepa- 
rated from the legendary and miraculous em- 
bellifhments with which it is adorned by thefe 
writers, feems to have been this: That fome 
time near the end of the third, or beginning of 
the fourth century, the Chriftians in the Roman 
province in Britain were perfecuted for their reli- 
gion : that in this perfecution St. Alban, a native 
of Verulamium, fuffered martyrdom in that city, 
and was the firil Britifh martyr: that befides^ 
him, Aaron and Julius, two citizens of Caerleon, 
and many others, both men and women, in 

^ Eufeb. Hift. Ecclef. 1. z. c. 6. La^ant. de MorU Perfeq. c. 14. 
p»6oi. N . 

^ Bedae Hill. Ecclef. 1. 8* c. 6. Biograplda BHtannlcai c. x. p. Sj. 
noteE. 

^ GildsB Hift. Brit. c. 8. Bedae Hift. EcdeC I. z. c. 7. 
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feveral different places, fuffered at the fame time, 
m the fame glorious caufe : but that a ftop was 
foon put to this cruel perfecution by the good 
providence of God, and the church reftored to a 
date of tranquillity. 

We have not materials to enable us to give a Go^ren^ 
fatisfafilory and authentic account of the govern- ^^'j^T 
ment, do£trine, and worlhip of the ancjent Britifli worfhip of 
churches in the firft three centuries, before they ^^^f* 
received any prote6lion and fupport from the in the firft 
civil government. We have already feen the 
pompous plan of Jeffrey of Monmouth, faid to 
have been copied from the Pagan hierarchy by 
King Lucius. His countryman, Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis, prefents us with a ftill more fplendid and 
extenfiVe form of ecclefiaftical government, in 
imitation of the civil government of the Romans, 
which (as he fays) was fettled in Britain in the 
days of this wonderful king^ above two hundred 
years before the arrival of the Saxons. " Accord- 
** ing to the number of provinces which were in 
** Britain in the times of Paganifm, five metro- 
•? politans were fettled, one in eacJh province ; 
** with twelve fuffragans under each metropolitan 
" in twelve different cities. The metropolitan 
•* of the firft province was feated at Caerleon, 
** with twelve fuffi^ans under him : the metro- 
^ politan of thefecond province >at Canterbury, 
** with twelve fuffragans under him : the metro- 
** politan of the third province at London^ with 
** twelve fuflfragans under him : the metropolitan 
** of the fourth province at York, with twelve 

p 3 ^ fuffiragans 
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" fuflTragans under hhn : the mctropcylilan of the 
^* fifth province at St. Andrews, with twelve 
« fuffragans under him ^\" A moft regular and 
beautiful plan, confifting of five archbilhops ^d 
fixty bifhops, very properly difpofed ! But, aa 
Sir Henry Spelman modeftly obferves, " Giral- 
^^ dus Cambrenfis feems to have run riot as 
" much in this narration, as Jefirey of Moo* 
« mouth." The doftrine of theBritiflt churches, 
in the firft three centuries, was probably much 
the iame in fubftance with that of the apoftles 
creed, as we are aflured both by Gildas and 
Bede that they were not inlWled with any herefy, 
till they came to be tainted with that of Arius^*. 
In their ceremonies and rites of worfliip, it is not 
to be imagined they diifered much from the other 
churches oi thefe times,^ or bad any thing very 
fingular ; only in the keeping of Eafter^ they 
imitated the churches of Afia, rather than that 
of Rome. *' 
How the It is natural to enquire in what manner the 
of reUgion clergy were maintained, churches built,^ and the 
were de- Other cxpcBcesof religion defrayed, in tfaeancient 
tS^foft"^ Britifli church, as well as in other primitive 
three cen- churches, iu the firft three centuries, when tfiey 
received nofavour, prote6lion, or&pportfrom the 
ilate. The apoftles, their feUow-laboitrers, and 
perhaps fome of their immediate fucc^brs, were 

'' Girjddiisy apud Spdman. Concilia, tomv upivs^ %$^ 
*' GildsB Hlft. Brit. c. 9. Beds Hift. EackL 1. x, c. S. 
" See King's Enquiry imo the Conftitution> &C. of the. Primitive 
Chiuchf part the iecond* 
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' fupported partly by the work of their own hands, 
and partly by the grateful contributions of the 
faithful 5*. In thefe primitive times, when a 
competent number of perfons were converted to ' 
the Chriftian Religion in any place, fufficient to 
conftitute ^ decent congregation, they formed 
themfelves into a church or religious fociety; 
and every member of this fociety contributed, 
According to his abilities, to the maintenance of 
thofe! who miniftered in holy things, to the fup- 
portof thepoor, and to all other neceffary charges. 
The contributions for thefe purpofes were com- 
monly made in their religious aflemblies on the 
firft day of the week, according to the apoflolic 
direftion ". Many of the primitive Chriftians, 
full of the moft ardent zeal for their religion, 
did not content themfelves with giving thei^ 
fllare to thefe Hated contribntions for thofe pious 
Ufes, but beflowed houfes, gardens, and even 
fends upon the church, ot left them to it by 
their laft wills ^. It appears, however, that the 
Chriftians of Britain, in this early period, were 
either not very liberal to their clergy, or, which 
is morfe probable, not very rich. For the Britilh 
bifhops, as we fliali fee by and bye, were re- 
markably indigent, even in the next century, 
when the church enjoyed the favour of the civil 
govefninent. But whatever was the ftate of the 



'^ I Their. c« a. ▼• 9. a Thefl*. c. 3. v. 8. Galatlansi c. 6* v. 6. 

" I Corinth, c. 16. t. x, a. 

^ StiUingflcct'i Orig. Brit", c. 4. p. X77- 
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revenues of the clergy in thofe times of poverty 
and perfecution, no inference can certainly be 
drawn from it to determine what it ought to be 
in more opulent and happy ages. 
Cent, 4. After the churches of Chrill, in almofl all the 

chriftians provinces of the Roman empirp, had been folong 
from^r- expofedtothcmoftcruelperfecutionswhich brokc 
fecutioxu out upon them from time to time, it pleafed the 
Divine Providence to put an end to their trials 
and fufFerings of this kind in the former part of 
the fourth century. The Britilh Chriftians were 
the very firft who enjoyed the advantage of this 
great deliverance. For Conftantius Chlorus be- 
ing in Britain when he was declared Emperor, 
upon the refignation of Dioclefian and Maximi<- 
anus, A.D. 305 ; he immediately put a ftop to 
the perfecution of the Chriftians, which before 
he had been obliged to permit, in obedience to 
the edi6ls of thefe emperors ". This excellent 
^ Prince having died at York the year after, he 
wa3 fucceeded by his illuftrious fon Conftantine 
the Great, who proved the glorious inftrument 
of delivering the Chriftian church from all the 
grievous oppreffions under which it had fo long 
groaned. Though there is no reafon to think 
that Conftantine the Great was a Chriftian at the 
time of his acceflion, yet it appeared even before 
be left Britain, that he was determined to pro* 
tedl the Chriftians from perfecution, and to ftiew 
them ftill greater favour than his father had done» 



^7 Eufeb. Hift. 1.^. c 13. 
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Encouraged by thefe favourable difpofitions m 
the new Emperor, who had aiTumed the purple 
in their country, the 3riti{h Chriftians came out 
of the lurking-places, into which they had re- 
tired to avoid the late perfecution, rebuilt their 
juined churches, and kept their facredfolemnities 
•with pure and joyful hearts. ^* 

It had been ufual, from the very days of the Britiih 
apoftles, when any difpute arofe among the^^*^P**^^ 
faithful about doftrines, difcipliue, or worftiip, for of Aries, 
as many of the clergy to meet together as conve- ^^* 3i4« 
nient, to examine the matter in queflion, and to 
give their opinion about it; vhich was generally 
decifive, and received with great fub^ffioh. 
'J'hefe meetings of the clergy were called lynods, 
or councils. In the firft three centuries when 
the Chriftian church did not enjoy the prote6lion 
of the (late, thefe councils were held with great 
privacy, and their tranfa£tions are little known ^^. 
But as foon as Conftantine the Great began to 
declare more openly in favour of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion, and to intereft himfelf warmly in the bSbitb 
of the church, thefe afferablies of the clergy be- 
came more frequent, more fplendid, and more 
important. They were called by the Emperor, 
fometimes honoured with his prefence,. and their 
decrees enforced and executed by his authority* 
It is a demonftration that the Britifli church was 
in a fettled and refpe&able ftate near the begin- 

^ GUda Hift. Brit. c. 8. Beda Hift. EcdeC L i. c, 8, 
>9 Dju Pin's EccOef. HUt v. i. p. 19a. 
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niog of this centurjr, that we find feme of her 
€lergy in one of the firft of thefe councils which 
was called by the Emperor. This was the council 
<rf Aries, which met in that city, A.D. 314. 
Among the clergy who were fdmmoned to this 
council, andfubfcribed its decrees, we meet with 
thefe following : Eborus, Bifhop of York ; Re-* 
ftitus, Bifliop c^ London ; Adelfius, Bifliop of 
Colonia Londinenfium (it fliould probably be 
Colonia Lindum, Lincoln) ; Sacerdos, a pref- 
by ter, anud Arminius, a deacon, of the fame city^w 
This council was not very numerous, confiding 
only of thirty-three bilhops, and a ilill fmaller 
number of preibyters and deacons, fummoned as 
fcprefentatives of the clergy, out of all the pro- 
vinces of the weftern empire. Of thefe bilhops 
there were indeed four out of the province of 
Vienne in Gaul, of which Aries was the capital, on 
accottUt of their vicinity, but onlyone outof every 
other province ; and there being only three Ra- 
isian^ provinces then in Britain, three biflipps was 
it9f»)l proportion* H^isfeems to intimate that the 
I churches in Britain were at this time viewed in 
tlie fame lights and treated on the fame footing, 
with thtofe of the other pi-ovinces of the empire. 
Kindnefs A9 ConiUntine the Great became more open 
ftLntbJ to *^ ^ f^ofeffiott of the Chriffiian Kefigion, he be- 
t\T^i^ ^tM fiiMb more liberal of his* fevours to the 
tiandciiRr. ChtiAiM cletgy, who flow began to feel the che- 
rifliing influences of royal favour. But in this he 

*• Speliiuui»O0iicU»^oHuivp«4*« 
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proceeded with great prudence, equity, and cau* 
tion, granting them only fuch favours as did no 
injury or injnftice to any other fet of men. By 
one edift he exempted the Chriftian clergy from 
military and other burdenfome fervices, that they 
might eiljoy leifure and freedom to attend the 
duties of their facred fun6lion. By another 
edi£t he beftowed all the goods and pofleffions of 
the late martyrs who had died without heirs, upon 
the church. But the famous edi6t wfaidi he 
publifhed at Rome, July 3d, A*D. 322, was of 
far greater advantage to the clergy than all the 
reft ""'. By this edi A Conftanttne gave foil Uberty 
to peribns of all ranks, to give by their laft wiUs 
as great a part of their eftates as they pleafed to 
the church. At Rome, and in other opulent 
cities, this laft edi£l greatly enriched the clergy 
in a little time, by the liberal donations of many 
wealthy Chriftians^\ ButastheChnftiansinthis 
iiland were not in general fb wealthy as in ftme 
other countries, riches did not flow with fo nu 
pid a tide into the Britifti churches as iste others* 
The offer which the Emperor Conftantius made 
to tlie bcfllpps of the weftem empire, aflembled at 
the council of Ariminum, A. IX 359, to main** 
tain them at the pubhc charge, was refofed by 
them all, except three of tbirfe who came from 
Britain } wboy not bemg able to maintain tlie»« Cent. 4* 
felves, chofe rather to Bccept of tbe Emp^or^s 

^'Cod. Theod. L 16. c 2. Eufeb. L lo. c. 7. ZofimeD, L i. c. 9. 
Ettfeb. Tit. Conftant. L 2. c 36. 
^^ M.IeBeauuHiltdbBtrFioi»i^lWfrl. p.319. 
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offer, than be a burden to their brethren ^^ A 
proof, that all the biihops of the weftern empire,, 
except a very few, were already raifed to a ftate 
of independency, within lefs than forty years 
after the making of the lafl-mentioned edi£t. So 
great was the zeal and liberality of the Chriftians 
of thefe times! 
Doarine The Chriftian church was no fooner delivered 
Bri^ from external violence, by the cohverfion of 
churches Couftautine, than it was torn in pieces by inter- 
'^^l^ nal difcord ; and the flames of perfecution were 
quickly fucceeded by the no left violent and de- 
ftruftive flames of religious controveiiy. The mod 
fatal of thefe controverfies was that which broke 
out A.D. 317, between Arius, a prefbyter in 
the church of Alexandria, and Alexander, BiQiop 
of that city, about the divinity of Chrifl;. This 
difpute was managed with great warmth, made a 
mighty noife, and in a little time deftroyed the 
peace of almofl every corner of the Chriftian 
church. It is difficult to difcpver how foon the 
opinions of Arius became known in Britain, or 
to what degree they prevailed here in this cen- 
tury. If we could depend upon the teftimony 
of Gildas, we fliould be led to think, that Arian- 
ifm had made great progrefs in this ifland, foon 
after its firft appearance. Forhaving defcribedthe 
happy and peaceful ftate of the Britifli church for 
fbme time after the conclufion of the Diocleflan 
perfecution j he proceeds in this ftrain : " This 

ff SulpU. Sever. Hift. La. 
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<< tweet concord between Chrift the head and 
^* his members continued until the Arian perfidy 
^^ appeared ; and like an enraged ferpent, pour- 
^^ ing in upon us its foreign poifon, inflamed 
" brethren and countrymen with the mod cruel 
^^ hatred: and a paflage being thus made over 
*^ the ocean, every other wild beaft, who carried 
*^ the venom of any herefy in his horrid mouthy 
*' eafily in (tilled it into the people of this country, 
^^ who are ever unfettled in their opinions, and 
" always fond of hearing fomething new *\" But 
the truth is, this lamentable declaimer being de« . 
termined to load his unhappy countrymen with 
the imputation of every thing which he efleemed 
bad and odious, and having a great abhorrence of 
all herefy in general, and of Arianifm in particular, 
reprefentedthem as deeply infected with that, and 
every other herefy, perhaps without much^round. 
For the opinions of Arius had been condemned 
with lb much folemnity by the famous council 
of Nice, A. D. 325. (at which it is very pro- 
bable the bi(hops of Britain affiiled), and had 
been oppofed with fo much zeal by Conftantine^ 
the Great and his fon Conftans, that they made 
little pjrogrefs for a long time in the weftern pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. It is true, indeed, 
that at the council of Ariminum, A.D. 359, 
which was called by the Emperor Coriftantius, 
who favoured the Arian party, almoft all the 
bifhops of the weft, who were there aiTembled, to 

^ Gilds Hifi. Brit. c. 9. 
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the iHimber of four hundred, and, amoi^ft 
othe]:8, tliofe of Britain, fultfcribacl a creed, 
which differed a little from that of the council of 
Nice **. But this appears to have been the eSeA 
of mere force. For at the beginning of the 
council they unanimoufly declared their appro* 
hation of the Nicesm creed, and pronounced 
anathemas againft the errors of Arius ; and after 
their return into their refpe6tive diocefes, they 
renewed theirformer declarations in favour of the 
faith of Nice, and renounced their im'rfuntary 
fubfcriptions at Ariminum, as foon as they cotild 
do it with fafety ^. This is a certain proof that 
the opinions of Arius had as yet made little or 
no progrefs among the clergy in the weftern em- 
pire ; though it is at the fame time an evidence, 
that the fpirit of enduring perfecution was very 
much abated. St. Athanafius, and the bifhops 
alTembled in the council of Antioch, A. D, 363, 
aifure the Emperor Jovian, in their letter to him, 
that the bilhops of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 
continued to adhere to the faith of the council 
of Nice ; of which they had been informed by 
letters from thefe bifllops*^ Both St. Jerome 
and St. Chryfoftom fp^ik often of the orthodoxy 
of the Britifli church in their writings ^. From 
all which it feems highly probable, that the Arian 

'^ Du Bis, Ecdef. cent 4. vol. a. p. %6$. 
^ Hilar. Fngment. p. 43 <• 
^ Athinaf. Grsco. Lat. torn. z. p. 399. 

^ Hieron. ad Euagriuniy ad MareiL Chryibft. torn* 3. p. 696. 
torn. 6. p« 635. torn. S. p. ix|. 
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opinioBs did not prevail much in the ancient 
Britifh churches ; at lead not in this century. 
After the converfion ^Conftantine, he aad hk 



fucceflbrs interefted them&lves greatly in the ad» JJ^l^ 
miniftration of ecclefiaftical afl&irs, and aifted as church in 
the fiipreme heads on earth of the church, m ^^^4* 
well a^ of the ftat^. By their authority the hier# 
archy was brought to an sdmoft perfeft oonfcNr^ 
i^ty with the civil government of the Roman 
empire. In order to this, feveral new ecclefiaf* 
tical dignitaries, as patriarchs, metropolitans, 
and archbilhops, were eflabliibed in the church, 
to correfpond to the prasfe^i pra^rii, vicarii, 
and prasfides provinciarum in the ftate^. Ac« 
cording to this model there fliould have been 
pne metropolitan, and firft three, then four, and 
at lad five archbilhops in Britain ; as it was one 
vicariate under the prefe^us prartorii of Gaul, 
and confifted, firft of three, afterwards of four, 
and at laft of five provinces. But it ieems pro- 
bable, that this model o€ church government 
was never fully eftabliflied in Britain, on account 
of the unfettled ilate of the country, and the po- 
verty of the Britiih churches, which could not 
well fupport fo many prelates of fo high a rank 
•agreable to their dignity- But whatever was the 
ftate of ecclefiaftical government in the Bri- 
ti(h churches in this period, there is no evidence 
that they were fubje3t to the jurifdiAion of the 
bilhop of Rome, or of any foreign biihop. ^"^ 

^ Moihf tm. Hift. Ecckf. fseciil. 4. p. 156. 
'• Stflliiigflect*f Orig. Brit. ch. 3. 
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Rites of ^Viiile the churches of Chrift were obnoxious 
fe*^^ to the civil powers, and every moment in dan* 
fourth cwi- ger of perfeciition, they performed the rites of 
**^* - their religious worftiip with much privacy and 
little pomp. This was moft agreeable to the pure 
and fpiritual nature of the Chriftian worfhip, and 
moft conducive to real piety. But after they 
came to enjoy fecurity, >vealth, and royal favour, 
they began to embellifti their worftiip with many 
new-invented ceremonies, and even adopted fome 
of the Pagan rites and practices with little alte- 
ration. Great numbers of magnificent churches 
were built, and adorned with the pidlures of 
faints and martyrs, in imitation of the Heathen 
temples ; the Chriftian clergy officiated in a va- 
riety of habits, not much unlike thofe of the Pa** 
gan priefts; fafts, feftivals, and holidays were 
multiplied J and, in one word, an oftentatious 
and mechanical worftiip, hardly to be diftinguifli- 
ed in its outward appearance from that of their 
Heathen neighbours, was introduced in the place 
of pure and rational* devotion ^'. The Chriftian 
clergy were betrayed into this criminal and fatal 
imitation of their Pagan predeceffors, partly by 
their vanity and love of pomp, aftd partly by their 
hopes of thereby facilitating the con verfion of the 
Heathens. There was, indeed, an almoft infi- 
nite variety in the forms of religious worftiip in 
the Chriftian church at this time ; and almoft 

^' Moiheim. Hift. Ecclef. (kcul.4. €.4. p. 175. Dr» MiddletonN 
Letter from Romey in his Works, vol. 3. 
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every parttoular church hadfomething pecuKar 
in its way of worftiip. The Britifti churches 
differed confiderably from thafe of Gaul^ and ftill 
more from thofe of Italy, in their public fervice, 
and had not as yet departed fo far from the ge- 
nuine fimplicity of the Gofpel ^^ The Britilh ' ., 
Chriftians, however, of this age did not want 
their fhare of fuperftition ; of which it will be 
fufBcient to give one example. About this 
time it began to be Jtnagined, that there was 
much fanftity in fome particular places, and 
much merit in vifiting them. The places which 
were efteemed mod facred, and were moft vifited, 
were thofe about Jerufalem, which had been the 
fcenes of our.Saviour's a6lions and bufferings. , To 
thefe holy places prodigious numbers of pilgrims 
crowded from all parts of the Chriftian world, and 
particularly from Britain. *> Though the Britons 
" (fays St. Jerome) are feparated from our world 
" by the intervening ocean^ yet fuch of them 
^* as have made any great progrefs in religion, 
** leaving the diftant regions of the Weft, vifit 
^^ thofe facred places at Jerufalem, which are 
" known to them only by famo, and the rela* 
" tions of Holy Scripture".'* Nay, fome of 
thefe deluded fuperftitious vagabonds, who had ' 
^ more ftrength or more zeal than others, went as 
far as Syria, to fee the famous felf-tormentor 
Simeon Stylites, who lived fifty-fix years on the 



7' Stillingfleet'f Orig. Brit. p.9z6i &c. 
7' Hieron. torn. x. epift.z;. 
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top of a high pillar, " Many people came to 
** fee him (fays Theodoret, his hiftorian) from 
** the mod remote corners of the Weft, particu- 
*« larly from Spain, Gaul, and Britain. '^*' 
Origin of In this century, a new order of ecclefiaftics 
^mehi ' ^PP^arcd in Europe. Thefe were the monks, or 
Britain. regular clergy, who, in procefs of time, made a 
moft confpicuous figure in the Chriftian church, 
and, by profeffing poverty, and pretending to re* 
nounce the world, arrived at a prodigious pitch 
of worldly wealth and power. This extraordinary 
order had its origin in Egypt, the native country 
and favourite foil of fuperftition. In the times 
of perfecution Several Chriftians in Egypt retired 
into deferts to avoid its fury, and there lived a 
very folitary and abftemious life, fubfifting for 
the moft part oh the pure element^ and the Iponta- 
neous produ6lions of the earth. St. Anthony, 
the father of the monaftic life, was one of thefe 
folitaries, and acquired fo great a fame for fanc- 
tity, that many perfons flocked around him in his 
retirement, and put themfelves under his con- 
duct. Thefe he formed into fraternities about 
the beginning of this century, placed them in 
monafteries, and gave them rules for their beha- 
viour ^K St. Pachomius and Hilarion, two of 
his admirers, foon after founded monafteries in 
Egypt, Paleftine, and Syria ; and the Eaft was in 
a few years overrun with thefe wretc^hed fanatics, 
who feemed to think that the perfe6tion of reli- 

'♦ Theodoret Philotheus, c. a^. 
'' A^ San^orumy torn. 2, p.lo7. 
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gion coQfifted io being lifelefs and miferable. This , 
fyirii penetrated into Europe about the middle of 
tJbis century, and unhappily prevailed altnoft as 
mitch in the Weft as it hsui done in the Eaft '*. 
It is difficult to diicover at what time the monaftic 
Ufe was introduced into this i^and, and to whttt 
degree it prevailed in the ancient Britifh diurch. 
For no regard is due to the abfurd and impoffible 
ftories of our monks of the middle ages, aboiit 
the famous monafteries which wer/e buiit here in 
tfie days of King Lucius ". Nor can we give 
credit to all the extraordinary things which are 
told us by the fame authors, of the famous Bri- 
tifli monaftery of Banchor, not far from Chefter, 
which contained, as they pretend, no fewer than 
two thoufand one hundred monks, divided into 
feven courfes, each courfe containing three hun- 
dred '*. But though this is probably very much 
exaggerated, we have reafon to believe in g^ieral, 
that there were monks and monafteries in Britain 
before the end of this century, as well as in the 
other provinces of the weftern empire^ and parti- 
cularly one at Banchor Monachorum. There 
was one very eflential difference between thefe ' 
ancient Britiih monks, and thofe who fucceeded 
them in after-times. The Britifti monks of 
Bandior, and no doubt in other places, fupport- 
ed liiemfelves in a frugal manner, by the work 
of their own hands ; and while a certain number 

^ Mofheim I£ft Ecdef. £aeciil. 4. €.3. 
77 yfjerii Brit* Ecdef. priiiunrd. p. 194. 
>* Beds Hift. Ecdef. 1. 0. c. a. 
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of them were performing the* offices of religion, 
the reft were employed in labour, by a regular 
rotation '^ But the monks who fucceeded them, 
in the middle ages, were maintained in floth and 
luxury, by the miftaken charity and profufe do- 
nations of kings, nobles, and other wealthy 
perfbns. 
Cent 5. From the beginning of the fifth century to the 
arrival of the Saxons, the inhabitants of South 
Britain were involved in a variety and fucceffion 
'of national calamities, which feemed to threaten 
their ruin and extirpation. Befides the defo- 
lating evils of war, peftilence, and famine (men- 
tioned in the firft chapter of this book), they 
were diftra6led and torn in pieces by religious 
difputes, in this unhappy period. Thefe dif- 
putes were occafioned by the introdu6lion and 
ipreading of the peculiar opinions of Pelagius, 
which Were maintained by fome, and impugned 
by others with the moft vehement and acrimo- 
nious zeal. This famous herefiarch was a na- 
" tive of Britain ; which might be one reafon why 
his opinions met with fo favourable a reception, 
and fo many advocates in this ifland "**. It is not 
neceflary to enumerate all the opinions of Pe- 
y lagius: {he moft important and plaufible of 

them, were thefe following : " That Adam was 
^* naturally mortal, and would have died though 
^* he had not finned — That Adam's fin afFe6led 
" only himfelf, but not his pofterity j and that 

n Bed« Hift. Ecclef. L a. c. »• ** Id. U i, c. ^o. 
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** children at their birth are as pure and iniK)^- 
*' cent as Adam was at his creation — That the 
" grace of God is not neceffary to enable men 
" to do their duty, to overcome temptation, 
^^ and even to attain perfection; but they may 
** do all this by the freedom of their own wiUs, 
«« and the exertion of their natural powers *'.** 
Thefe opinions, fo foothing to the pride of 
men, were propagated in Britain with great 
fuccefs by fome of the difciples of Pelagius, 
particularly by one named Agricola, the fon 
of Severianus, a bifliop ; while Pelagius him- 
feif, and his other followers, Celeftus a Scotf- 
man, and Julianus of Campania, were em- 
ployed in the fame work at Rome and other 
places. ^^ 

The orthodox clergy in Britain did every PubUc dtf. 
thing in their power to put a Hop to the pro- ^^^^ 
grefs of thefe errors ; but finding all their ef- the ortho. 
forts in vain, an^ that they were not fo expert ^^^^ 
in the arts of controverfy as their fubtile adver- gians. 
faries, they fent. into Gaul for affiftance in this 
spiritual warfare. The bifiiops of Gaul, being 
affembled in a great council, appointed two of 
their number, Germanus Biihop of Auxerre, and 
Lupus Biihop of Troyes, to go to the affiftance 
of their brethren in Britain, who were fo hard 
preffed. The two good biftiops cheerfully obeyed 



^' Ufler. Ecdef. Britan* primord. p. 218* ConcU* Lab. torn, a* 
»» Bedae Hift Ecdef. l.i. c. 10—17. 
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th* Appointment, and embarked for the fc^ne of 
ti&ion i but when they had proceeded about half 
Way on their voyage, with a favourable gale, 
the devil (who it feems was a great friend to 
the Pelagians) raifed a ttioft violent ftorm with 
• a defign to drown them: from which, however, 
they efcaped by a nlirade. At their arrival on 
the Britifh (hore, they found a great multitude 
of orthodox Chriftians waiting to receive them ; 
having got intelligence of their approach in a 
Srery extraordinary way ^^ The bifliops, without 
delay, engaged in the important work on which 
they were fent, and by their preaching, fome* 
times in the churches, and fometimes in the 
highways and (^en fields, they filled the whoie 
ifland with the fame of their virtues, their learn- 
hig, and eloquence ; confirmed the orthodox in 
their faith ; and reclaimed many of the Pela* 
gians from their errors. The champions of Pe- 
lagianifm Were At firft difpirited, and declined 
the cbmbat J bat feeing themfelves in danger of 
lofing all their i-eputatibn, and all their fol- 
lowers, they took heart, and challenged their 
formidable adverfaries to a publick dilputation. 
This challenge was joyfully accepted by Ger. 
^ ttianus and Lupus, and both parties came to 
the field of battle (which was probably at Veru- 
lamium) attended by a numerous train of their 

'^ Some Civil fpiiits ((kys Bede) being difpoflefl^ by tbe ezor- 
ciftsy were oonftrained to tell the ilory of the tempeil; and l9ie kp* 
proach of the biihops* 
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friends and followers; and a prodigious multi- 
tude of other people came alfo to the place, to 
hear and judge for" themfelves, on which fide 
the truth lay. The external appearances and 
real chara6lers of the two contending parties at 
this famous congrefs, it is faid, were very dif- 
ferent. The Pelagian champions and their chief 
followers were richly dreffed, and full of pride 
and prefumptuous confidence in their own abi- 
lities: the two bifliops and their attendants were 
very plain in their attire, diffident of themfelves, 
and devoutly depending on divine affiftatice. 
.The Pelagian orators opened the debate, and 
ipent a great deal of time in making an often- 
tatious difplay of their eloquence, and in long 
rhetorical fpe^ches, which contained little folid 
argument, and produced no conviction. When 
^hey had finifiied their harangues, the venerable 
prelates flood up, and poured forth fuch an ir- 
refiftibie torrent of arguments from Scripture, 
reafon, and the teflimonie? of authors, as quite 
confounded and filenced their adverf^es, and 
fully convinced their hearers. The furrounding 
ii(iultitudes teilified their aflent and approb^ticm 
by the loudefi: acclamations, m/i, were with great 
difficulty rellrain^d from knocking the Pelagian 
champioqs on the Ijead. ** v 

Germanus and Lupus continue fome time in Germanos 
Britaiq aftpr they obtained this complete victory ^^ ^^' 
over the Pelagians, confirming the Britilh Chrit ^finiied 

*« Bedi|H>ft.£cMli. c*i7. 
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their work tians in the right faith by their reafoning and 
in Bntain, preachinff, and fas the monkifh hiftorians tell 

return into ^ ^ , ,^. . ^, _, i ^ • n 

Gaul. tis) by their miracles. Germanus had, it leems, 
brought with him a very large and valuable 
cargo of relics of all the apoflles, and of many 
martyrs, , which he ^epofited in the - tomb of 
St. Alban the proto-martyr of Britain. This^ 
precious hoaid was opened fome ages after in 
the prefence of King OfFa, and all the relics 
were found very frefti and in good keeping, and 
proved a very valuable treafure to the monks of 
St. Albans ^'^ They did' not indeed enjoy this 
ireafure without rivals, for the monks of St. Pan- 
taleon at Cologn, affii-med that St. Germanus 
was fo far from leaving any relics in Britain, 
that he brought away with him from thence the 
body of St. Alban, which he depolited at Rome, 
and which was from thence transferred to their 
>n)onaftery by the Emprefs Tbeophania, A.IX 
g86. To demonftrate the truth of this affer- 
tion, they produced the body of the holy mar- 
tyr, far freftier, and in much better condition, 
than that at St. Albans in England ^\ Such 
were the grofs and monftrous frauds of the 
monks of the middle ages, to deceive the world 
and enrich themfelves ! Germanus and Lupus 
having at length finifhed the work for which 
they had come into Britain, prepiired to return 
into Gaul, when they were detained foriie time 

*5 Math. Florileg. Hift. ad annum 794. 
^* Surius Viu Sa&<5lon JaA. a8* tom.^. - 
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longer by a very ftrange accident. The devil, 
being very much provoked at Germanus for the 
defeat of his friends the Pelagians, laid a fnare ' 

for him, and the faint falling into it, ftrained 
his foot. This was a piece of very ill-judged 
malice, by which the devil did his friends no 
fervice ; as it gave Germanus an opportunity of 
working a great many more miracles. The 
Scots and Pi6ts, who had no hand in the faint's 
misfortune, fuffered greatly from it. For thefe 
two nations happening to invade South Britain 
in this interval, they were totally and Ihame- 
fully defeated by Germanus at the head of the 
Britifh army, merely by crying out Alleluja 
three or four times, in which cry he was joined 
by all his troops. At laft the two good birtiops, 
having triumphed over both the fpiritual and 
carnal enemies of the Britons, fet fail for Gaul, 
and by their own merits, and the interceffion of 
St. Alban, who was much pleafed with the com- 
pliment of the relics he had received from 
them, they obtained a lajfe^tind pleafant paf- 
Xage ^^ The reader>t5Snnot fail to obferve^ that 
this account of jQ^rtnanus's firft expedition into 
Britain, whidi is taken from venerable Bede, 
one of th^beft and mod learned of our monkifh 
hiftoriajfe, makes a ridiculous appearance, through 
that ^nfture of the marvellous which rons 
throujgh it. But it would have appeared ten 
timed hiore ridiculous, if all the wonderful cir- 

*7 Bedte Hift. Ecclef. Lx. c 19, »o. 
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cumilances which are 'mentioned by that author 
and other monks, had be^n infert^d. This pro- 
digious delight in mixipg marvellous legend? 
with all their narrations relating to religion and 
the faints, was the reigning tafte of thofe dark 
nges, from which the' moft upright and intelli- 
gent writers could not emancipate themfelves. 
Nor does this very much impair their credit, or 
diminifli their ufe, fince it is not, for the moft 
part, very difficult to diftinguilh what is legen- 
dary from what is true, or at leaft probable, in 
their narrations. 
Second Though the advocates ior the Pelagian opi- 

S^r^ nions had been filenced by the arguments, or 
BUS into intimidated by the authority of Germanus and 
Bnuin. Lupus, yet it, plainly appears that they had not 
been convinced. For thefe two prelates were no 
fboner gone, than they began to propagate their 
heretical notions with as much zeal, and, which 
is more furprifing, with as much fuccefs as ever. 
Nor had the orthodox clergy profited fb much 
by the inftru6lions of their late venerable cp- 
adjutors, as to be able to defend their own caufe, 
but were obliged to apply tolfee^m a fecond time 
for their aififtance. The wretcheSl^ Britons, in 
this period, . feem to have been funk i*|Lto fuch a 
&^%e of imbecility in their minds, as\ well as 
bodies, that they could make as liitle reififtance 
againft their ipiritual as againfl their ^fiular 
enemies. Germanus havingi heard of ffttp^dif- 
trefs of his friends, and danger of the orthodox 
faith, haftened to thek relief ^oad fupport, ac- 

. compad^ed 
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companied by Sevenis bifliop of Treves, a dif- 
ciple of his former companion Lupus. The 
two bilhops, at their arrival, were pleafed to 
find that the defection from the right faith had 
not been fb great as they had appreliended ; and 
immediately applied themfelves with great zeal 
to accomplilh the defign of their miffion. For . 
this purpofe they preached and reafoned with 
great eloquence and power (to fay nothing of 
their working miracles), and thereby reclaimed 
fuch as had apoftatized, and confirmed thoie who 
were wavering. . On this occafion, however, 
thefegood biihops did not think fit to depepd 
fentirely on the ^cacy of their fpiritual weapons, 
but called in the afliftance of the fecular arm, 
and procured the banifhment of the chief Pe- 
lagians out of the ifland. By thefe means the 
orthodox faith was reftored, and remained, for 
a long time, pure and inviolated. " 

It is a little ftrange that thefe two expeditions 
of Germanus into Britain are not mentioned by 
Gildas, the mod ancient of our hiftorians, who 
flourifhed only about a century after. This mud 
be owing either to his intended brevity, or im- 
perfe6l information. For as they are related at 
great length by Conftantius, a monk of Auxerre, 
who wrote the life of Germanus, not many years 
after his death, we have little reafon to doubt of 
their reality*'. There are alfo great diverfity 



«• Bedae Hift. Ecclef. 1. 1. c. ai. 

^' Id. 1. 1, c. 17. not. X. by Dr. Smith. 
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of opinions about the particular years in which 
thefe expeditions happened. It is fufficient to 
lay, that they mull have happened fome time 
between the departure of the Romans' and the 
arrival of the Saxons. For Germanus became 
bifhop of Auxerre, A. D. 418, a very few years 
before the final departure of the Romans, and 
died A. D. 448, only one year before the ar- 
rival of the Saxons ^°. This l%ft ^vent pro- 
duced a melancholy revolution iti the ftate of 
reUgion in Britain, which, together with the 
converfion of the Saxons to the Chriftian Re- 
ligion, and their church hiftory, will be the fub- 
je6t of the fecond chapter of the fecond book of 
this work. 



** Stillingfieet's Orig. Brit. p. 2i09« Ufler. primord. Ecdef. 
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BOOK L 
CHAP. III. 



The hiflory of the con/litution, government^ 
and laws of Great Britain^ from the firjl 
invqjion of it by the Romans under Julitcs 
Ccefar^ A. A. C. 55. to the arrival of the^ ; 
SaxonSy A.D. 449. 

SECTION L 

A brief account of the ^Tties, ftuations^ limits^ and other 
circumflances of the feveral nations which inhabited 
Great Britain before it was invaded and conquered by 
the Bpmans ; and cf the changes that were made in the 
Jtate of thefe nations^ and of their country^ by that 
conque/l. 

NEXT to the laws and fan6lions of reli- The great 
gion, thofe of civil government have the influence 
grerteft influence on the manners and characters ^jann^.^" 
of natiolip, as well as on their fortunes and ex* 
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ternal circumftances. On the one hand, wife 
and equitable laws, a mild, prudent, and fteady 
adnriniftration, contribute very much to render 
a people wife and virtuous, as well as great and 
happy : on the other hand, unjuft and,oppreffive 
conftitutibns, a cruel and defpotic exercife of 
authority, tend as much to debafe their minds 
as to deprefs their fortunes, to make them worth- 
lefs as to make them wretched. It is impoffible 
therefore to form juft ideas of the charatSler and 
manners of any people, in any period of their 
hiftory, or to account for them, without an at- 
tentive inveftigation of the conftitution of their 
government, the nature and fpirit of their laws, 
the forms of their judicial prppeedings, and other 
particulars of their police. For thefe are the 
great hinges on which both the chara6lers and 
fortunes of nations have always turned. Wl^en- 
ever any remarkable revolution hath happened 
in the conftitution and government of any peo- 
ple, either for the better or the worfe, that re- 
volution hath always been attended, or very foon 
. followed, by a proportional ehange in the fpirit^ 
charaAer, and manners of that people. The 
truth of thefe obfervations might be demon- 
ftrated, if it were neceffary, by examples out of 
the hiftory of every nation. On this account, 
and for feveral other reafons, we have devoted 
the third chapter of every hook of this work to 
a brief, but careful inveftigation of the conftitu- 
tion, goveratnent, imd laws of the inhabitwito of 
Great Britain, m the fevered fucceffive periods €^ 
thw hiftory. 

The 
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The fathers and heads of families were the firft The firft 
fovereigns, and the patriarchal was the' mod ^^"^^ 
ancient form of government amongfl mankind, ment pa- 
This is fo evident, from the whole ftrain of ^"*«^* 
ancient hiilory ; fo agreeable to reafon and the 
natural courfe of things ; and fo univerfally ac- 
knowledged, that it is quite unneceifary to ipend 
any time in proving it *. The firft ftates or civil 
focieties, therefore, in every country were no 
other than large families, clans, of tril^es, con- 
fifting of brothers, lifters, couftns, and other near 
relations, living in the fame diftri6i, under the 
prote6lion and government of their common 
parent, or of his reprefentative, the head of the 
tribe or family. In thefe fmall patriarchal ftates 
there was little need of pofitive laws to limit 
the authority of the fovereign, or fecure the 
obedience of the fubjefts. The ftrong ties of 
nature, and the warm feelings of mutual a£fec^ 
tion, fupplied the place of laws on both fides« 
The patriarchal fovereign, viewing his fubje&s 
as his family, his deareft friends, and near rela- 
tions, exercifed his authority with mildnefs; and 
the fubje6ls, looking upon their fovereign as 
their parent, the chief and head of their family, 
t^rhofe honour and intereft were infeparable frem 
their own, obeyed with cheerfulnels. 

But this patriarchal government, in its moft Succeed^ 
pure and Ample form, was probably not of very J^^J^^jST 

* Origin of Laws, Soc. v. t. p..S09 xx. Gen. c.jS. Horn, OdyfH 
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long continuance in any country* For as thefe 
dillin^ and independent tribes became each 
' more and more numerous, they gradually ap- 
proached nearer to one another ; difputes arofe 
between them, about their limits, their pro- 
perties, the honour and dignity of their chiefs, 
and many other things. Thefe difputes produced 
wars; and each of the contending clans, in order 
to defend themfelves and annoy their enemies, 
contracted the moft intimate alliances with one 
or more neighbouring clans, which were thereby, 
in a little time, confolidated into one large fo- 
^ ciety or date. In this manner, and perhaps in 

feveral other ways, a great number of petty 
Hates or kingdoms were fpcmed in almoft every 
country with whofe hiftory we are acquainted. 
Thefe ancient kingdoms confifted of two, three, 
four, or more tribes or clanfhips, under one 
king, who was commonly the head of the chief 
clan of which the Hate was compofed ; while 
each of the heads of the other tribes ftill re- 
tained a great degree of authority in his own 
' tribe. 
^ This feems to have beerl the ftate of fociety 

fmaU and government, both in Gaul and Britain, when 
S^S^ they were firft invaded by the Romans. Both 
when in- thefe couutrics Were then poffeffed by many petty 
^*^^y ftates, governed by kings, or chief magiftrates 
naaas. undet feme other denomination, independent of, 
and, for the moft part, at war with one another. 
In each of thefe little ftates or kingdoms there 
were feveral chieftains, who governed each his 

own 
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own tribe with a kind of fubordinate authority. 
With refpe6l to Gaul, while Tacitus tells us, 
that it was inhabited by fixty-foui* different 
ilates, Appian aflures us, that it contained no 
fewer than fourhundreddifferentnations\ Thefe 
two accounts are not really contradi6lory ; as the 
.former reipe6ls the kingdoms, and the latter the 
tribes of which thefe kingdoms were compofed. 
According to this proportion of fixty-four king- 
doms, and four hundred tribes, each of thefe 
Gaulifli kingdoms, one with another, contained 
about fix tribes or danfhips. Britain was in the 
fame condition when it was firft invaded by the 
Romans ; containing many independent ilates, 
each compofed of feveral tribes or clanfliips. Of 
this it will be fuflBcient to give one decifive proof. 
When Csefar invaded Britain, the Cantii, or 
people of Kent, formed one of the Britifli king- 
.doms ; and yet that illuftrious writer mentions 
IK> fewer than fpur kings in Kent at the fame 
time, which could be no other than the chieftains 
or heads of fo many clans or fawlies of wHich 
that littie kingdom was compofed \ - 

Before we proceed to fpeak of the conftitutipn j^^^^^ ^ 
aad laws of thefe ancient Britifh kingdoms, it tioaof 
may not be improper to give a very brief defcrip- ^'j^^^^g^*"^' 
tipn of them j pointing out the fituation, limits, 
aii4 chief places in each of them, with the time 
and m^ner in which they ceafed to be independ- 

* Tacit. Annal. L 3. c. 44. Appian. de Bel. civil. Pop. Rom. 
« .Cseftr de Bd. Gal. 1.5. c. 18. 
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ent ftateS) and fell under the dominion of the 
Romans. This will enable us to form diftinft 
ideas of the political ftate of our country when it 
was invaded by the Romans^ and of the changes 
which were made in it by that invafion. In 
giving this defcription, we fliall begin at the 
fouth-weft point of Britain^ and proceed to its 
north-eaft extremity. 
Damnonii. i. The Danmouii inhabited the fonth-weil 
parts of Britain. The name of this anoi^it Briti(h 
nation is differently written by different authors. 
By Solinus they are called Dumnani j by Raven- 
nas, Domnii ; and by Ptolemy, Danmonii i and 
all the conjectures that have been made concern- 
ing the derivation of th^ names are vague and 
uncertain ^ The Danmonii feem to have in- 
habited that tra6l of country which is now called 
Cornwall and Devonfliire, bounded on the iputh 
by the Britifli Ocean, on the weft by St^ 
George's Channel, on the north by the Severn 
Sea, and on the eaft by the country of the IHiro- 
triges^ Some other Britifli tribes were alib 
.feated within thefe limits; as tbe Coffini and 
Oftidamnii, which were probably particular clans 
of the Danmonii ; and, according to Mr. Baittw, 
they were the keepers of their to<^ and herd9^ 
As the feveral tribes of the Danmonii fiibmMted 
without much refifi^ance to the Romans, and 
never joined in any revolt againft then, tint 



* Baxt. GIofF. Brit. p. io8. » Camd. Brit» f.41. 

' Baxt. Gloir. Brit. p. 190. 
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people were under no neceffity of building many 
forts, or keeping many garrifons in their country^ 
This is the reafon why fo few Roman antiquities 
have been found in that country, and fo little 
mention is made of it and its ancient inhabitants 
by Roman writers. Ptolemy names a few places, 
both on the fea-coafts and in the inland parts of 
this country, which were known to, and fre- 
quented by the Romans. The moft confiderable 
of thefe places are the two famous promontories 
of Bolerium and Ocrinum, now the Landfend 
and the Lizard ; and the towns of Ifca Danmo- 
norium and Tamare, now Exeter and Saltdh ^. 
As the Danmonii fubmitted fo tamely to the 
Romans, they might perhaps permit them to 
jive, for fome time at leaft, under their own 
princes and their own laws 5 a privilege which 
we know they granted to fome other Britiffi 
dates. In the moft perfe6l ftate of the Roman 
government in Britain, the country of the Dan- 
monii made a part of the province called Flavia 
C»farienfis, and was governed by the prefident 
of that province. After the departure of the 
Rotna^s, kingly government was immediately 
fevived amongft the Danmonii in the perfon of 
Vortigern, who was perhaps defcetided from the 
race ofikmr ancient princes, as his name signifies 
in the Briti(h language a chieftain^ or the head of 
^family. 

'' See Appendix. 
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Durotri- ^. The Durotriges were feated next to the 
5^'- • Danmonii, on the eaft fide, and pofleffed that 
country which is now called Dorfetlbire ^ The 
name of this ancient Britifli nation is evidently 
derived from the two Britifh words Dur, water, 
and Trigo, to dwell j and it is no lefe evident, 
that they got their name from the fituation of 
their country, which lies along the fea-coaft. It 
is not very certain whether the Durotriges formed 
an independent ftate under a prince of their own, 
or were united with their neighbours the Dan- 
. monii j as they were reduced by Vefpafian under 
the dominion of the Romans, at the fame time, 
and with the fame eafe, and never revolted ^ 
The peaceable difpofition of the inhabitants was 
probably the reafon that the Romans had fofew 
towns, forts, and garrilbns in this pleafant coun- 
try. Dorchefter, its prefent capital, feems to 
have been a Roman city of fome confideration, 
though our antiquaries are not agreed about its 
Roman name. It is moil probable fhat it was the 
Durnovia in the 12th Iter of Antoninus. Many 
Roman coins have been found at Dorchefter j 
the military way, called Jeening-Street, pafibd 
through it j and fome veftiges of the ancient ftone 
wall with, which it was furrounded, and of the 
amphitheatre with which it was adorned, are ftill 
yifible'°. The country of the Durotriges w«^ 
included in the Roman province called ^Fl^via 



• Camd. Brit. p.51. . » Eutrop. I.5.C8. 

'° Stukely Itin. curiof. p. 153, 154, &c 
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Ceefarienfis, and governed by the prefident of 
that province, as long as the Romans kept any 
footing in thefe parts. 

3. To the eaft of the Durotriges, on the fame Beige, 
coail, were feated the Belgae, who inhabited the 
countries now called Hampflrire, Wiltfliire, and 
Somerfetfhire ". When Caafar invaded Britain, 
fome part of this country was poffeffed by the 
Segontiaci, whofe chief town was Winchefter, 
called by the Britons, Caer-feguent, from the 
name of thefe its ancient inhabitants ". Biit ^his 
people feem to have been foon after fubdued by, 
and incorporated with, the Belgae, as they are 
never aft:erwards mentioned. The name of the 
Belgae difcovers their origin, and demonftrates 
that they were a colony of that great and powerful 
nation of the fame name, who inhabited a great 
part of Gaul, and are defcribed by Caefer, in the 
beginning of his Commentaries. There are many 
argumtents to prove, that all the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Britain originally came from G^ul, at 
different times, and under many different leaders ; 
and that as one wave impels another towards the 
fhore, fo thefe fucceffive colonies drove each 
other further and further north, till the whole 
illand was peopled. But the time and other cir- 
cuinftances of the arrival of thefe firft colonies in 
this ifland are buried in the impenetrable ihades 
of antiquity, except a few of the latefl of them, 
who fettled here not very long before the Roman 

" CamcL Brit. p. 67. ,V Mufgrave Bclg. Brit. p. 4*. 
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itivafioA. With reSfieSt to thefe lad colonics ^ho 
ifihablted the fimth parts of Btitain^ we have th^ 
exprefs teilimony of Casfar, that they catne from 
Gaul. '^ The fea^^oaft of Britain »» peeled with 
^' Btlgiatis^ drawn 'thither by the love of War 
«^ and plunder. Thefe Idft paffing over firom 
^' dif!eretit parts, and fettling in the country^ 
<< ftill retain the names of the feverail ilates from 
' <« Whence they are delbend*d'^'^ The lateft of 
thefe Belgic colonies came into Britain only a few 
years before Csefar's invafion^ Thid colony was 
condudbed by Divitiacus^ King of the Sueffitmes^ 
one of the moft powerful of 4be Be^ic nationl ra 
G^ul) and havitig obtained a footing on the 
Britiih coaft, he continued to reign over OUf 
Belgee in this ifland^ as wdl as over his ancient 
fubje6ls on the continent '\ He was fiicceedtd 
in his continental territories by Galba^ and in 
his Britiih dominions by another of his foos^ 
perhaps Segonax, who attempted to deftroy 
Cae&r's fleet '^ Though the Segontiaei fnb. 
niitted to Caefar^ we hear nothing of the Aib« 
miflion of the Belgae to that conqueror. The 
honour of fubduihg that Britifh tK^on was re* 
ferried to Vefpafian^ who^ landing ati army in 
thefb part») A. D^ 49^ fbUght thirty^two battl^^ 
took more thaii twenty Itowns^ fubdued two very 
powerful Nations (one df whkh Was the Belgiae) 
and the Ifle 6f W%ht'\ After this time the 

" Csef. Bel. GaL 1.5. c. lo. '♦ Id. 1. a. c.9. 

>' Bkxu OMT. IMt. ^« 2X4* "" Suctfllii m ^«iMl V^tpO. 
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connixy of the Bdgse was much frequented by 
llie Romsas, who made in it many exceUent 
mflitaty way^ and buUt feveral beautiful towns, 
whidi are mentioned both by Ptolemy and Anto- 
ninus '^ The moft remaricable of thefe towns 
were Venta Belgamm, Winchefter, famous for 
the impertid weavery whidi was tiier e ^abliihed ; 
and Aquffi Solis, Bath, even then renowned for its 
warm and fidutary ^rings. The country of the 
Beige was alfo included in the Roman province 
called Flavia Cae&rienfis, and governed by the 
prudent of that province and his inferior officers. 

4. To the north-eaft oiihe Belgas were feated BibrocL 
the Bibiod, who inhabited that country, or at 
leaft a part of it, which is now called Berkihire'^ ' 
The name of this peqple leads us to the difcovery 
of their ori^n, as well as of the place of their 
refideoce in this ifland. For th^ certainly came 
from diat part of Gaol where the town called 
BH^x was fituated, whidi belonged to the 
RhemI, atid was attacked wkh So mudi &ry by 
the other Bdgic nations, becaule it bad declared 
for Cse&r *^. it is not certainly known wh^i 
this colony of die Kbroci left their native coun- 
try and IktAod in Bixtain, though it is probid)le 
that it was not very long before Ccfar's invaficm, 
to whom, perhaps, they wene engaged to fiibmit 
1^ the influ^ice and example of their fiiends and 
comtaymen m Gaul. As the Kbroci were but 

^ See Appendix— — Mnfgnve's Bdg. Brit. c. 4, st 6. 
"^ BaflU out > 41- Caiiid.Brit.p.11^ 
'»C«CfltL0aLLs.C7« 
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a friiall nation, they feem to have been fubdued> 
by fome of their neighbours before the in vafion 
under Claudius, which is the reafop th^y are na 
further mentioned in hiftory. The nam^ of t^e 
hundred of Bray in Berkihire is evidently derived 
from the name of thefe ancient inhabitants ; as 
the ancient Bibradte in France now bears the feme 
name of Bray. 
Attrebatii. ^, The Attrebatii were feated next to the 
Bibroci, in part of Berkihire and part of Oxford- 
fliire *°. This was one of thofe Belgic colonies 
which had come out of Gaul into Brit£^in, and 
there retainedtheir ancient name. For the Attre- 
batii were a tribe of the Belgae, who inhabited 
that country whiqh is now called Artois. They 
are mentioned by Caefer among the nations which 
compofed the Belgic confederacy againft him ; 
and the quota of troops which they engs^ed to 
furnifh on that occafion was fifteen thoufend^'. 
Comius of Arras was a king or chieftain among 
the Attrebatii in Gaul in Caefar's time, and he 
feems to have poflrefled fome authority, or, at leaft 
fome influence, over our Attrebatii in Britain; 
for he was fent by Caefar to perfuade them to 
fubniiflion *\ This circumilance ipakes it pro- 
bable that this colony of the Attrebatii had not 
been fettled in Britain very long before that time. 
The Attrebatii were among thofe Britifli tribes 
which fubmitted to Gaefaij nor do we hear of 

^ Baxt. Gloff. p. A7. ' " C«f. BeL GaL 

" Id. 1. 4. c 19. 
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any remarkable refiftanee they made againft the 
Romans at their next invafion under Claudius. 
It is indeed probable, that before the time of 
this fecond invafion they had been fubdued by 
fome of the neighbouring ftates, perhaps by the 
powerful nation of the Cattivellauni, which may 
be the reafbn they are fo little mentioned in 
hiftory. Calliva Attrebatum, mentioned in the 
feventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
Itinera of Antoninus, and called by Ptolemy 
Calcua, feems to have been the capital of the 
Attrebatii ; though our antiquaries di^r in their 
fentiments about the fituation of this ancient 
city, fome of them placing it at Wallingford, and 
others at lichefter*^ It is not very certain, 
whether the country of the Bibroci and the At- 
trebatii was within the Roman province called 
Britannia Prima, or in that called Flavia Ca^ 
rienfis, though it ieems mod probable that it was 
in the laft of thefe provinces. 

6. Before we leave thefe parts and return to 
the iea^oaft, it may be proper to obferve, that 
the people cidled Ancalites were feated near the 
Attrebatii, and were probably a clan of that 
nation. Mr. !3axter thinks they were the Ceangi, 
or herdfinen and (hepherds of the Attrebatii, and 
poffefled thofe parts of Oxfordfliire and Bucking* 
hamfliire which were moft proper for pafturage^. 
After diey were fubdued by the Romans, the 



>' CaiiMLBrit.p.164. BadkfhA.Kom.p.366. 

'^ Bazt. Glofl: p. 14. 
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government of them, with that of fbme other 
neighbouring dates, was beftowed upon Cogi* 
dunus, the Britifli King of the Dobuni, as a 
reward for his early fubmiffion and great fidelity 
to the RomanSr 
Rflgni. 7* To the eaft of the Belgae, and to the fouthr 

of the Attrebatii, were feated the Regni, in the 
country now called Surrey and Suffex **. As this 
people poflefled fo large a trad: of the fea-coaft 
in the fouth of this ifland, it is hi^ly probable 
they had come from the continent and fettled 
here not very long before the Roman invafion, 
perhaps at the fame time with their neighbours 
the Belgae. For the Belgae and the Regni had 
been near neighbours on the continent ; the one 
having come from the country of the Sueffiones, 
now Soiffons ; and the other from the country of 
the Rhemi, now Rheims« The Re^i, like all 
the other Belgic Britons, early fbbmitted to the 
Roman power, and continued iteady in their 
obedience, without engaging in any revolt. We 
know not who was fovereign of the Regni when 
tbey fobmitted to the Romans, but foon after 
their fubmiffion tbey were put unda the govern- 
ment of Cogidunus, King of the Dobuni. For 
this prince, who was then very young, had got (6 
much into the favour of the Eiiipertn* Claudius 
and his min^ns, tiiat he was not only allowed 
to keep hk own dominions, but he had feveral 
other neighbouring ilates put under his autho« 



'^ Camd. Brit. p. S79. 
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rity**. It feeds probable, from a famous in- 
ibription difcovered at Chicheiler, that Cogidu* 
nu3 governed the Regni, in quality of the Em* 
perpr's lieutenant^ or legatus Augufti ; for on 
that infcription he is fo ftyled ^^ He continued 
a faithful and ufeful friend and ally to the Ro* 
mans above fixty years, which fo endeared him 
to that people, that, according to their cuftom 
in other countries, they permitted his pofterity 
to fucceed htm, perhaps for feveral generations ^\ 
Though the Regni, therefore, were very early 
and very obedient fubjefts of the Roman empire, 
yet as they were long after under the immediati^ 
govemment of Britifli princes, few of the Romans 
&em to have fettled araongft them. This is cer- 
tainly the realbn that we meet with fo few vefti^es 
of that great and a£tive people in thc^ countries, 
which were anciently inhabited by the Re^i« 
Chtcbeftet w^s certainly a confiderable place in 
the Roman times, and probably the capital of 
the Regni, from whence it was called Regnum 
by the Romans *♦• Tb^ Neomagus of Ptotemy, 
and the Noviomsgus o£ the Itkietary, was a dty 
of the Regni, and mod probably fituated at or 
near Croydon ^. In the moS^ yerfe^ date o£ ibA 
Roiftiaii government in Britain, the coanixyx^ 
the Rffp»i made a part o^* the province caJled 
Ffaivia Cs^arieafis, and was governed by the 
prefident of tiiat province^ 

'* Tacit. viU Agric^ c. 14. "^ Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 33a. 

^ Still%. Orig. Brit. p. 6%t 6 J. 

^ Horf: Brit. Rom. p. 44X* ^ Id.p.iW. 
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CantiL 8. Ncxt to the Regni eaftward were feated the 

Cantii, inhabiting that country which from them 
was anciently called Cantium, now Kent ^'. The 
name of this country and of its inhabitants was 
mod probably derived from the Britifli word 
Cant, which fignifies an angle or Corner 3*. It 
is highly probable, that this was the firft diflri6t in 
Britain which received a colony from the con- 
tinent; and tliat it had frequently changed its 
mailers, by new colonies coming over from time 
to time, and driving the inhabitants further 
north. In the midft of all thefe revolutions it 
ftill retained its ancient name (which was fo 
agreeable to its Ihape and iituation), and gave 
the fame name to all the fucceffive tribes by 
which it was inhabited. Thofe who poffeffed it 
at the time of the firft Roman invafion were evi- 
dently of Belgic origin, and had come over fo 
lately, that they differed in nothing from their 
countrymen on the continent. " The inhabit^ 
•* ants of Kent (fays Caefar) are the moft civi- 
" lized of all the Britons, and difl^r but very 
" little in their manners frotn the Gauls"." 
Thia great refemblance between the people of 
Kent and their neighbours on the continent, 
might be partly owing to the fituation of their 
country, which, being neareft to the continent, 
was moft frequented by ftrangers from thence. 
It was this fituation alfo which expofed them to 



3' Camd. Brit. p. 215. ^a ^^j^^ Qi^fl-^ p. 55. 

« C«f. BeI.Oa!. 1.5.C.I0. 
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the firft ^flaults of the Romans. For Caefar, in 
both his expeditions into this ifland, landed in 
Kent ; and therefore we may conclude, that the 
Cantii had a great fliare in the vigorous oppofi* 
' tion that was made to his landing, and in the 
feveral battles and flkirmiflies which were fought 
againft him after his landing; particularly, they 
made a very bold but unfuccefsful attempt upon 
his naval camp. The Cantii did not make the 
fame vigorous refiftance to the Romans on their 
next invafion in the reign of Claudius. For 
Aulus Plautius, the Roman general in that ex- 
pedition, traverfed their country without feeing 
an enemy ; and as they now fubmitteci to the 
power of Rome without a ftruggle, fo they con- 
tinued in a ftate of quiet fubmiffion to it to the 
very laft'\ The fituation of Cantium occa- 
fipned its being much frequented by the Ro- 
mans, who generally took their way through it 
in their iparche? to and from th^ conti^e^t. 
Few places in Britain are more frequently men- 
tioned by the Roman writers, than Rutupium 
and Portus Rutupenfis, moft probably Richbo- 
rough and Stonar^*. Rutupium was the fame 
in thofe times, that Dover is in ours ; the ufual 
place of embarking for, and landing from, thp 
t^ontinent. Before the final departure of the 
Romans out of Britain, Portus Dubris, now 
Dover, had become a confiderable place, and a 

3*Dio.l.6o. 

^ Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 13. Lucan. I.5. v.6y. Juvem Sat. 4. 
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well-frequented harbour, where the third Iter of 
Antoninus ends, and from whence they often em- 
barked for Gaul ^. Portus Lemanus, fuppofed 
to be Lime near Weft Hythe, was alfo a noted 
fea-port in thefe times, and the termination of 
the fourth Iter of Antoninus ^^ Durobrivee and 
Durovernum, now Kochefter and Canterbury, 
were both Roman towns and ftations, and are 
often mentioned in the Itinerary and other 
books '•. Befides thefe, there were feveral other 
Roman ftations, towns, and ports in Cantium, 
which need not be particulariy enumerated 
here »'. Cintium, in the moft perfeft ftate of 
the Roman government, made a part of the 
province which was called Flavia Caefarienfis. 
Trino- 9. The Trinobantes, or Trinouantes, were 

***'****• feated next to the Cantii northward, and inha- 
bited that country which now compofes the 
counties of Effex and Middlefex, and fome part 
of Sunr^n The name of this Britifli nation 
fe^a's to be derived from the three following 
Britifli words i Tri, Now, Hant, which fignify 
t^ inhabitants of the new city. This name was 
perhaps given them by their neighbours, on ac- 
count of their having newly come from the con- 
^ent into Britain, an,d having there founded A 
city called Tri-now, or the new City, the moft 
ancient iiame of the renowned metropolis of 

»• Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 446. ^^ jj. ity. 

Camd. Brit. p. 363. Baxt. Glott Brit, p. ajo. 
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Biitain ^. Tht Trinobantes had come fa lately 
iron) Belgium, that they feem hardly to have 
been firmly eftabliflied in &itain at the time of 
<he firft Roman invafion; For their new city, 
wliich foon after became fo famous, was then fo 
inconfiderable, that it is not mentioned by 
Caefbr, though he muft have been within fight of 
the place where it was fituated. They were then 
at war with their neighbours, the Catttvellauni. 
whofe king, Caffibelanus, commanded the con* 
federated Britons againit the Romans ; and, on 
this account, the Trinobantes were amongfl the 
firft of the Britifli ftates who deferted that con- 
federacy and fubmitted to Caefar **. They fub- 
imtted again to the Romans, on their next 
mvafion in the reign of Claudius, with the fame 
facility, and almoft for the fame reafon. For, 
in the interval between the invafion of Julius 
and that of Claudius, the Cattivellauni had re- 
duced them under their obedience ; and, in order 
to emancipate themfelves ftom this ihbje^tion to 
tlieir neighbours, they put themfelves under the 
prbteAion of the Romans. But the Trinobantes 
fixm became weary of their obedience to their 
new mafters. For the Roman colcHiy at Ca- 
nmlodunum, which was within their territories, 
dqmving fome of them of their eftates, and op- 
preffing them feveral other ways, they joined in 
^e great revolt of the Britons under Boadicia, 



^ Camd. Bnt. |^. 363. Btzt. OloS Brit. p. 930. 
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and fliiared very deeply in the uiiferies of that 
revolt ^^. From that time, the Trinobantes re- 
mained in peaceable fubjedtion to the Romans, 
as long as they continued in Britain. The coun- 
try of the Trinobantes was greatly valued and 
much frequented by the Romans, on account of 
the excellence of its foil and climate, and the 
many advantages of its, fituation. That faga#- 
cious people foon fixed their eyes on the new 
town of the Trinobantes ; and obferving its ad- 
mirable fituation, for health, for pleafure, and 
for trade, great numbers of them fettled in it, 
and giving it the name of Londinium from its 
fituation, and of Augufta from its grandeur, it 
became in a little time the largeil and moft opu-» 
lent city in this ifland. In the reign of Nero, 
as Tacitus informs us, London was become a 
city highly famous for the great confiux of mer- 
chants, her extenfive commerce, and plenty of 
all things ^. No fewer than feven of the four- 
teen journeys of Antoninus begm or end at Lon- 
don ; a plain proof, amongfl^ many others, that 
this city was the capital of Britain in the Bo^ 
man times, as it is at pr^eient the greats and 
floviriihing metropolis of the Britifli empire ;*^ 
Camulodunum, now Maiden, in Efiex, was the 
feat of the firil Roman colony in Britain, and a 
place of great beauty and magnificence in thefe 
times ; though at prefent few or no veiliges of 

♦* Tacit. Annal. 1. X4« c* 31. Baxt. Gloff. Brit; p. 155. 

^ Tacit. Amul. 1. 14. c. 33. -'J See Appendix. 
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its ancient grandeur remain **. Caefaromagus, 
from its pompous name, was probably a place 
of fome note in the Roman times ; but it is now 
fo entirely ruined, that it is diff cult to difcover 
the ground where it once flood ; fome of our 
antiquaries placing it at Chelmsford, and others 
at Dunmow*^ The Colonia of Antonius was 
probably Colchefter, and Durolitum, as fome 
think, Leiton, but according to others Wal- 
tham^^ But though the county of Effex was 
certainly very much frequented by the Romans, 
who eredfced many noble works in it, jret time, 
Gultivatibn, and various accidents, have made 
fo great change in the face of that country, that 
very few veftiges of thefe works are now re^ 
maining ^. The - territories of the Trinobahtes 
were included in that Roman province which 
was called Britannia Prima. 

10. To the north of the Trinobantes were cattiTd* 
feated the Cattivellauni, in the country which ^^^ 
is now divided into the counties of Hertford, 
Bedford, and Bucks '^ The name bf this an- 
cient Britifh people is written in feveral dif- 
ferent ways by Greek ^nd Roman authors, being 
fiimetimes called Catti, Caffii, Catticuclani, Cat- 
ttdudani, Catticludane, &c. That they were of 



^ Tacit. AnnaL L i». c. a6. Camd. Brit. p. 4x5. 
^ HocCL Brit. Rom. p. 4*7* Camd. Brit. p. 4x0. 
^ Hor£ Brit. Rom. p. 447* Baxt. dofl; Brit. xx6. 
4' HoiC Brit. Rom. p. 331. 
*' Camd. Brit p. 396. 335. 343. 
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.fielgic origin cannot be doubted, and it is not 
improbable, that they derived their name <^ 
Catti from the Belgic word Katten, which fig- 
nifies illuftrious or noble, and that the addition 
of Vellauni, which means on the banks of rivers, 
might be given them after their arrival in Bri- 
tain, as defcriptive of the fituation of their coun* 
try *'. However this may be, the Catti vellauni 
formed one of the moil brave and warUke of the 
ancient Britifh nations when Caefar invaded Bri- 
tain and long after. Caffibdanus, their prince, 
was made commander in chief of the confederated 
Britons, not only on account of his own perfonal 
^alittes, but alio becaufe he was at the head of 
erne of their braveft and mod powerful tribes ^^ 
in the interval between the departure of Cac&r 
and the next invafion under Claudius, the Catti^ 
vellauni had reduced fevend of the neighbouring 
ftates under their obedience i aiid they again took 
the lead in the oj^ofiticm to the Romans at their 
ftcond invafio», under their brave hut unfof* 
tmiate prince Cara€bacus ^^ The couaitry of the 
CattiveUauni was much frequented and imprwed 
hy the Romans, after it caoie under their obe«^ 
diencew Yenilamium, their capital, which flood 
itemr where St J Albans now Hands, beeame aplace 
of great confideration, was honoured with the 
name and privileges of a municipium or free city, 
and had magiftrates after the model of the city 

*• Baxt. GlolT. Brit. *• e«f. BcL GaL Lj. c 9^ 

^^ Dio. 1. 6o. p. 678. Tacit. Annal. 1 1%. c. 35. 
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of Rome^. This place tvas taken Und aknoill 
deftfoyed by thie infurgenfs mider Boadi^GiW;. bttt 
it was afterwards rebuilt, reftored ta its ferm^ 
fylendaoTf and fiirnmnded with a fiiiroBg wM^ 
fipme Vcftigels of irtricb Att^ ftill r^fttatnisg ^^^ 
Durocobrivser and MttfiOfiMum^ in the fecond 
Iter of AtitOilinuSy werd^ probably Dtt^nftaiUet and 
Fenny Stratford, at which places thete sfpedsc td 
hove been Roman ftatioHs ^\ The Salens^ of 
FtoleiHy, a town in the country of the CaHi« 
veihnfniy was perba|rs fituated alt Sdindy, in Bod» 
Ibrdftirey where feteral Roman antiqiifitiest k«¥e 
been found ^\ There wearc^ b^fldes th«fd, fit* 
reral odier Roman Ibrts^ ftations^ and to>wBl ita 
dii$ comrtry, which it Would be tei^ns to ema* 
merate. The terntories of the Gattivefiatao) 
made a part of the Ronaii^ protince caft^it 
Bntannia Prima* 

1 1. Next to the Cattkveiktwiv weftwardi, wev^ DobuaL 
feftted the Dobani^ or as they ari^ naniied by Dio^ 
the BodMaiv ini the counties^ of Ox&tA and GI0* 
cefletf '\ Both the naatfes of this Britifli natioil 
leem to< have been derived fiwa the low fitus- 
tioai of » grea% part of &e eouatry which they 
inhabited: for both Dfxvwt and B^un figaily 
imlbuad or low^ in &e aaoiont langjoagd^ of 

* StiMtf Pi- cor. pt ziol 
'^ Horfley Brit. Rom. p. 42 »• 
'7 Id. p. 375* Camd. Brk. p. 339* 
** Camd. inu p. sidy. ayi. 
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Gaul and Britain ^\ The Dobuni xice not men- 
tioned among the Britifli nations who relifted the 
Romans under Julius Cbe&Tj which was prdbably 
owing to the diftance of their country from the 
fcene of adtion ; and before the next invafion un- 
der Claudius, they had been fo much oppreffed 
by their ambitious neighbours the Cattivellauni, 
that they fubmitted with pleafure to the Ro- 
mans, in order to be delivered from that oppref- 
fion. Cogidunus, who was at that time (as his 
name imports) Prince of the Dobuni, recom- 
mended himfelf fo effeflually to the favour of 
the Emperor Claudius, by his ready fubmiffion, 
and other means, that he was not only continued 
in the government of his own territories, but 
had fome other ftates put under his authority ^^ 
This prince lived fo long, and remained fo (leady 
a friend and ally to the Romans, that his sub- 
jects, being habituated to their obedience in his 
time, never revolted, nor flood in need of many 
forts or forces to keep them in fubje^ion. This 
is certainly the reafon that we meet with fo few 
Roman towns and ftations in the country an- 
ciently inhabited by the Dobuni. The Duro- 
comovium of Antoninus, and the Corinium of 
Ptolemy, are believed by antiquaries to have 
been the fame place, the capital of the Dobuni, 
and fituated at Girenc^fter, in Glouceflerihire, 
where there we many marks of a Roman fta- 

^ Baxt. Glofl: Brit. p. 4a. zo6. 
^ Tacit. ynUi Agrk. c 14. 
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tion •'. Clevum or Glevum, in the thirteenth 
Iter of Antoninus, ftood where the city of Glou- 
cefter now (lands : and Abone, in the fourteenth 
Iter, was probably (ituated at Avinton on the 
Severn '*. The country of the Dobuni was 
comprehended in the Roman province Britannia 
Prima. 

12. That we may furvey all the ancient inha- icenl. 
bitants of Wales at the fame time, we (hall pro- 
ceed no further weftward at prefent, but return 
again to the eaft coaft of Britain. Here we meet 
with the Iceni, an ancient Briti(h people who 
were feated to the north of the Trinobantes^ and 
inhabited that country which is now divided into 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon ^^ This nation is called by 
feveral different names by the Greek and Romian 
writers, 'as Simeni by Ptolemy, Cenimagni by 
Cas&r, &c. They do not (eem to have made 
any oppofition to the Romans at their firft in- 
vafion under Cslar, but made their fubmiffion 
at the fame time with feveral of the neighbour* 
ing ftates*\ At the next invafion in the reign 
of Claudius, the Iceni entered into a voluntary 
alliance with the Romans, but loon aftdr joining 
with fome other Britiih tribes in a revolt, they 
were defeated in a great battle by Oftorius Sca- 
pula, the fecond Roman governor of Britain, 

•' Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 368. 468. Stukeley Iter. cur. p. 61. 

«' Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 468. Camd, Brit. p. »70. 

*^ Camd. Brit. p. 434. 455- 47f • S02» 

*^ C«f. Bel. GaL 1. 5. c. X4. 

S3, A.D. 
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A. p. 50, and reduced to a ftateof fubJ€6Won*^^ 
For fiwne time softer this they were trended with 
mq^ favour and indulgence by the Romaii8» 
and even allowed to live under the immediate 
government of PraAitagus, their own native 
fovereign. But after the death of that prince,, 
the Iceni were fo much enraged at fome grievous 
inAiltB which were offered to his widow and 
daughters, by the luft aqd avarice of certain 
powerful Romans, that they broke out into a 
fecofid revolt, much more violent than tlie firft. 
In this revolt they were commanded by the cele* 
brated Boadicia, the brave and injured widow 
of thpir late king ; and being joined by feveral 
other Britifli ftates, they did njany cruel injuries 
tp tbe Romana and their allies* But being at 
length intirely defeated in battle, with prodi-r 
giou^ flaughter, by SuetoQius Panlinus^ A.D. 
61 » they were reduced to a ftate of total a^d 
final fubj^ion to the Roman goverament j and 
the Romans took great pains to keep them in 
this ilate of iubje^ion, by building many ftrong 
forts, ftations, and towns i^ their country ^K The 
6^i<;fd of the Iceni, which is called by the Ro- 
man writers Venta Icenorum? was fituated at 
Caifter, on the banks of the River Wintfar, about 
three miles from Norwich : where fome v^ftigea 
of itP waUs are ftill difi?«roible '^ Several of 



*♦ Tacit. Annal. 1. 12. c. 31, 31. 

'^ Tacit. Annal. 1. 14. c. 40) 4I9 4%, 

^* Camd. Brit. p. 460. HoiC Brit. Rom. p. 443, 444. 
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the Roman ftations in the country of the Iceni, 
are mentioned in the fifth Iter of Antoninus; as 
Villa Fauftiniy Iciani, Camboricum, Durolipons, 
and Durobrivae ; St. Edmundfbury, Ickborough, 
Chefterford, Waltham, and Caifter on the Nen*^ 
Some other places in the fame country are men- 
tioned in the ninth Iter, as Venta Icenorum, Si- 
tomagus, and Combretonium ; Caifter, Wulpit, 
and Stretford *. Two places on the fea^coaft 
belonging to the Iceni are mentioned in the 
Notitia Imperii, Brailodunum and Garononum, 
Brancafter and Yarmouth, in which ftrong gar* 
rifoqs were kept by the Romans to prote6l the 
country from the depredations of the Saxon 
pirates*'. The territories of the Iceni made a 
part of the Rom^n province Britannia Prima. . 

13. To the weft and north of the Iceni were Coritam. 
feated the Goritani or Coriceni, in the country 
w'hich is now divided into the counties of North- 
ampton, Leicefter, Rutland, Lincoln, Notting« 
ham, and Derby °. The name of the Cor-Iceni 
plainly indicates that there was an aflSnity or 
connexion of fome kind or other between them 
and their neighbours the Iceni. Some think 
they were two tribes of the fame nation, and that 
Cor-Iceni means the lefler Iceni, from Carr, a 
dwarf, and Iceni ^\ Others iou^ne that both 



^•7 Baxt. Gloff. Brit p. 150. 138. 63. 115. iii. 
^'^ Horfley Brit. Rom. p. 444. 

*9 Id. p. 488. 

'^^ Camd. Brit. p. 511. 530. 543' 559' 575* 5^6- 
7' Boxhoni. Lexicon Brit. Lat. p. 17* 
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thefe Britifh tribes derived their names from thd 
difierent kinds of animds in which their chief 
riches coniifled, and the tending of which was 
their chief employment; the Icenifrom Ychen, 
oxen, and the Cor-Iceni from Cor, a {heep^*. 
However this may be, it is very evident, that if 
thefe two tribes did not form one nation, they 
were at lead in very flrifit alliance, and fhared 
the fame fate, having both been reduced to fome 
degree of fubjefiiion to the Bomans by Oftorius 
Scapula, and totally fubdued by Suetonius Pau- 
linus ^^ The Romans made great changes in the 
- country of the Cor-Iceni, by introducing -agri- 
culture, and by building many forts and ftations 
in it, to keep them in fubje£lion. Lindum^ now 
Lincoln, the ancient capital of the Cor-Iceni, 
became the feat of a Roman colony, and one of 
the mod confiderable cities which that people 
had ill Britain; and is mentioned both by Ptolemy, 
and by Antoninus in feveral of his journies'\ 
By following only the courfe of the fixth journey, 
of Antoninus, from London to Lincoln, we meet 
with a confiderable number of Roman towns and 
ftations within the territories of the Cor-Iceni j 
8S Venonae, now Cleycefter ; Ratae, now Lei- 
cester ; Virometum, now Willoughby ; Margi- 
dunum, now Eaft-Bridgeford ; Ad.Pontem,now 
Southwell ; and Crocolana, now Brugh, near 
Collingham ^\ The extenfive country of the 



'' Carte, v. i. p. xo8. '^ Tacit. Annal. I. it. c. »9, 30. 

'♦ See Appendix. '^ Hqrf. Brit, p.436; 437. 
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Cor-Iceni was alfo included in the Roman pro- 
vince called Britannia Prima. 

• 14. To the weft of the Cor-Iceni were feated ComaviL 
the Cornavii, in that country which is now di- 
vided into Warwicklhire, Worcefterfliire, Staf- 
fordfliire, Shropihire, and Chefliire'*. There 
were feveral Britiih tribes of this name, in other 
parts of this ifland; and they feem all to have 
been called Comavii, from the two Britiih words 
Corn, a horn, and Av, a river, defcriptive of the 
form and fituation of their reQ)e^ive countries ^\ 
Befides the Comavii,. there was another Britiih 
tribe or nation feated in the countries above 
mentioned, and feem to have poflefled the beii 
part of the two counties of Warwick and Wor- 
cefter. This nation is called by Tacitus, the 
Jugantes, by a miftake (as it is thought) of his 
tranfcribers, for Wigantes, or Huicii^ their real 
name ^^ The Wigantes (which in the ancient 
language of Britain fignifies brave men) feem to 
iiave been an independent nation under their own , 
Prince Venutius, who married the famous Cartel^ 
mandua. Queen of the Brigantes ^^. But both the 
Wigantes and Comavii were in fuch ftri6l alli- 
ance with the Iceni and Cor-Iceni, that they were 
reduced at the fame time, and by the fame ge- 
nerals, under the dominion of the Romans '^ 

^^ CamcL Brit. p. 598. 618. 634* 646. 66s. 
^ Baxt. GlolT. Brit. p. 88, 89, 90, 91. 
• '• Tacit. Annal. Lia. c.38. 
79 Id. ibid. Baxt. GloflV Brit. 135. 
•* Tacit. AxmaL 1. x». c. 29, 30. 
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That brave and induftrtous people built many 
forts, flations, and towns in the country of the 
Cornavii and Wigante«, to keep its inhabi- 
tants in fubje^ion. As the fecond journey of 
Antoninus, from beyond the wall of Sevel*ua 
to Richborough, in Kent, paffes through thi$ 
country from north to fouth, it will condud us 
to feveral of thefe Roman towns and (tations ^\ 
The mod northerly of theie towns was Con* 
date, fuppofed to beNorthwich in Chelhire'% 
We come next to Diva, now Chefter, which 
was a city of great confideration in the Roman 
times, a colony, and ihe dated quarters of the 
twentieth legion ^\ Purfuing the fame rout 
fbuthward, we meet with the following towns in 
their order ; Bovium, near Stretton ; Mediola« 
Qum, near Draiton; Rutunium, near Wem;^ 
Uriconium, now Wroxeter, the ancient capital 
of the CcHtiavii ; Uxacona, near Sheriff Hales ; 
Pennocrucium, near the river Penkj Etpce-* 
turn. Wall near Litchfield; and Manduefle* 
dum, now Manchefter in Warwickfllire'^ The 
predie boundaries of the feveral Roman pro- 
vinces in Britain are fo. little known, that we 
cannot be certain whether the whole countiy 
of t^ Cornavii, and Wigantes, was within 
the limits of that which, was called Britannia 
Prima, or fome part of it belonged to Britannia 
Secunda. '* 

■' See Appendix. •* Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 415. 

•3 HorC Brit. Rom. p. 416. 

•♦ Id. p.4o8» See Appendix. •' See Appendix. 
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It is now proper, i^efore we proceed any fur-, 
tfaer northward, to take a fhort view of that part 
of South Britain which is now called Wales, and 
of the feveral nations by which it was anciently 
inhabited. Thefe nations were the Silures, the 
Demetas, and the Ordovices : of each of which 
we (hall fpeak in their order. 

15. The Silures, befides the two Engliih Siium. 
counties of Hereford and Monmouth, poflefled 
Radnorfliire, Brecknockfliire, and Glamorgan- 
Ihire, in South Wales ^*. The name of this aiw 
cient Britifli nation is derived, by fome of our 
antiquaries, from Coil, a wood, and Ures, men, 
becaufe they inhabited a woody country: and by 
others, from thefe Britifli words, £s heuii iiir, 
which fignify brave or fierce men**'. There leems 
to be but little probability, not to fay evidence, 
in the conje6ture of Tacitus, th^t the Silures had 
come originally from Spain ; as it is founded on 
a fuppofed, and perhaps imaginary refemblance 
between them and the ancient Spaniards, in tbetr * 
perfons and complexions^'. It is much more 
probable, that they, as well as the other ancient 
inhabitants of Britain, had come from fome part 
or other of the neighbouring continent of GauL 
But from whencefoever they derived their origin, 
they refleded no diflionour upon it, as their 
pofterity have not degenerated from them. The 

•* Camd. Brit. p. 683. 

!» Carte Hift. v. i. p. io8. Bast GlofC 9^ p. 7.iy. 

** Tack, vita Asik. c*zj. 

Silures 
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Silures were unqueftionably one of the braveft of 
the ancient Britilh natrons, and defended their 
country and their liberty againft the Romans with 
the mod heroic fortitude. For though they had 
received a dreiEtdful defeat from Oilorius Scapula, 
and had loft their renowned commander Carad:a- 
cus, they ftill continued undaunted and impla* 
cable; and by their boldandfrequentattacks, they 
at length broke the heart of the brave Gftorius'*. 
But all their efforts were at laft in vain. They 
were repulfed by Aulus Didius, further weak- 
ened by Petilius Cerealis, and at laft totally 
fubdued by Julius Frontinus, in the reign of Vef- 
pafi'an'^ As the Romans had found great diffi- 
cultyin fubduing the Silures, fo they took great 
pains to keep them in fubje€):ion, by building 
ftrong forts and planting ftrong garrifons in 
their country. One of the moft confiderable of 
tfaefe fortifications, and the capital of the whole 
country, was Ifca Silurum, now Caerleon, on the 
river Wiik, in Monmouthftiire ^'. Here the fe- 
cond legion of the Romans, which had contri- 
buted greatly to the redu6):ion of the Silures, was 
placed in garrifbn (as fome antiquaries have 
imagined) by Julius Frontinus, to keep that 
people in obedience '*. It is however certain, 
that this legion was very early, and very long 
ftationed at this place *\ Ifca Silurum was, in 

*' Tacit. Annal. 1. la. c. 30 to 37. 

•°Id. C.31. Id. vita Agric. C.18. 

»' Camd. Brit. p. 717. 92 Philofoph. Tranf. No. 559. 

•^ See Appendix. Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 78. 
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the Roman times, a city not only of great 
ilrength, but alfo of great beauty and magnifi, 
ceofce. This is evident from the defcription 
which is given us of its ruins by Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis, in his topography of Wales, feveral ages 
after it had been deftroyed and abandoned. 
**,This (Caer Leion, or the city of the legion) 
*' was a very anient city, enjoying honourable 
^* privileges, and was elegantly built by the Ro- 
*' mans with bricknwalls. Many veftiges of its 
** ancient fplendour are yet remaining : (lately 
** palaces, which formerly, with their gilded 
** tiles, difplayed the Roman grandeur. For it 
*^ was firft built by the Roman nobility, and 
>* adorned with fumptuous edifices ; alfo an ex- 
<« ceeding high tower, remarkable hot-baths, 
^^ ruins of ancient temples, theatres encompafled 
*« with ftately walls, partly yet Handing. Sub- 
** terraneous edifices are frequently met with 
" not only within the walls (which are about 
" three miles in circumference) but alfo in the 
^^ fuburbs; as aqueduds, vaults, hypocaufts, 
** ftoves, &c. •'*** This defcription of Caer^ 
Leion was compofed in the twelfth century, and 
therefore we have no reafon to be furprized 
that its very ruins are now fo entirely deftroyed, 
that they are hardly difcemible. On the bank$ 
of the river Wifk, befides Ifca Silurum, there 
ftood two other Roman towns; Burrium, now 
Ufk, and Gobannium, now Abergavenny'*. 



** Girald. Cixnbren. Itinenur. Camb. p. 336. 

^ Hor£ Brit* Rom. p. 465. Camd. Brit. 7x5. 71;. 
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Venta Silurum, now Caer-Guent, near Chep- 
ftow, in Monmouthfliire, was aHb a eonfiderable 
Roman town, of which there are feme faint vefc 
tigesftill remaining'^. Blellum, in the thirteenth 
journey of Antoninus, is fuppofed to have been 
&uated at Monmouth; and Magna, in the 
twelfth journey, at Kenchefter, or as others think, 
at Lidbury, in Herefardfhtre *^ When the Ro- 
man territories in Britain were divided into five 
provinces, the greatefl part of tiie country of 
tbe Silures was in that province which was called 
Britannia Secunda. ^ 
Demcta, * <S* The Demetas, according to Ptolemy, were 
feated next to the Silures, and pc^efled the re- 
maining part of South Waks, which is mfw dr- 
yidedinfto Caermarthenfhif e^ Pembroke&ire, and 
Cardigaiiihire ^'. This ommtry isP called, by^ibme 
of the moil ancient of our monkifh writers, De- 
iltetia firom the name of its inhabitants f amd it 
is not imptobable^ that both they and tbeir 
couvtry derived their name from' Deveit, wfaidi 
figyuifies fiieep ; in wbi<^ thefe pasts very much 
abounded ^\ As neitber Fliny, Tacitus^ not in- 
deed ai^aiidentwritef except Ptotewy, mentknm 
aoyotfaier nation m South Wales- but the Sikifes^ 
it jfeeins prabafatrtint the I>em«li^ 
Ottifideredi as a port of lliat natiooy and weft 



** Har£ Brk. RiMn. p.4^. 

^^ Id. p. 465- 4167. B»t. GldC Brib p^ t^. 

«>• See Appendix. 

97 Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 36s* Camd. BriU p. 74^ fs^ 7^ 

9» Baxt. GloO; Brit. p. xq». 
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perhaps their Cangi, or the keepers of their 
flocks and herds. If this conje£iure is jull, the 
Demetsft were perhaps that nation of Cangians 
who were fubdued by Oftorius Scapula, after he 
had defeated the Iceni. For the country of tbele 
Cangians reached to the Iriih fea, which agrees 
very well with the fituation of Demetia ^. As 
the Demeta? did not refiil the Romans with much 
obftinacy, and as their country lay in a remote 
corner, and was then, and long after, very wild 
and uncultivated, it feems to have been but little 
frequented by thefe conquerors, who had very 
few towns or ftations within its bounds. As none 
of the journeys of Antoninus lay through any 
part of the country of the Demetss, ib no place 
in that country is mentioned in the Itinerary. 
Ptolemy takes notice of the promontory O&ol* 
pitanim, now St. David's Head ; of the mouth 
of the river Tobius, now the river Towy, in 
Caermarthenfhire} and of the towns Leuentium 
and Maridunum, now Lhan-Dewe-Brevi and 
Caerroardin '''°. Tlie country of the Demetse 
was fituated in the Roman province called Bri* 
tannia Secunda. 

17. Next to the Demetse were feated the Oni<mcet. 
Ordovices, in that country which is now caUed 
Nor& Wales, and contains the counties of Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh, and 
Flint '°'. Thefe Ordovices, or (as they are called 



»^ Tacit. AnnaL 1. 1%. c. 33. "^ See Appendk. 

'^ CuaL BriL p. 77g. 7S3. 794. 8x4. &». 
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by Tacitus) Ordeuices, are fappofed to have 
been originally of the fame tribe or nation with 
the Huicii of Warwickfliire, who were' under 
fome kind of fubjefilion to the Comavii; but the 
Huicii of North Wales, being a free and inde- 
pendent people, were called Ordh-Huici, or the 
free Huici '°*. When they were invaded by the 
Romans, they (hewed a fpirit worthy of their 
name, and fought witli great bravery in defence 
of their freedom and independency. Though 
they received a great defeat from the Roman ge-. 
neral Oftorius, in conjun^ion with the Silures, 
they maintained the war for a confiderable time» 
until they were finally fubdued, with great 
flaughter by the renowned Agricola "^ It was 
probably owing to the nature of the country, 
and to the vicinity of Diva, now Chefter, where 
a whole legion was quartered, that the Romans 
had fo few towns or ilations in the territpries of 
the Ordovices. Mediolanium, which is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, was the capital of the mu 
tion, and was probably fituated at Maywood, in 
Montgomeryfhire '°\ It was a place of fome 
confideration in the Roman times, but was af- 
terwards quite demolifhed by Edwin, King of 
Northumberland '"'^ Befides this, the Rommil 
had a few other towns in this country; as Segon- 
tium now Caernarvon, Conovium, now Conway^ 



'°* BaxL Gloff. Brit. p. ity. 

"^ Tacit. AnnaL 1. xa. c. 31. Vita Agric. c. 13. 

*«♦ Hoff. Brit. Rom. p. 37a. '^ Biuct. Olo£ Brit. p. 175. 
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andVarae, now Bodvary; which are all men- 
tioned in the eleventh journey of Antoninus/°*. 
The country of the Ordovices was comprehended 
in the Roman province which was called Bri- 
tannia Secunda. 

Before we leave this part of Britain, to retun) 
to the eaftern coafts, it may not be improper to 
take fome notice of two ancient Britifh nations, . 
the Cangi and Attacotti, which fome of our an- 
tiquaries believe to have been feated in thefe 
parts, though we cannot perhaps difcover with 
certainty their real fituation. 

18. Ourantiquaries have been much perplexed Caj^p. 
about the fituation of the Cangi, Ceangi, or Can- 
gani, which are all the fame people. Camden 
difcovered fome traces.of them in many different 
and diftant places, as in Somerfetfliire, Wales, 
Derbyihire, and Chefhire ; and he might have 
fotmd as plain veftiges of them in Devonfhire, 
Dorfetfliire, Effex,Wiltfhire,&e. '°^ Mr. Horfley 
and others are no lefs perplexed and undeter- 
mined in their opinions on this fubjefil *°^ But 
Mr. Baxter feems to have difcovered the true 
caufe of all this perplexity, by obferving that the 
Cangi or Ceangi were not a difUn£t nation feated 
in one particidar place, but fuch of the youth of 
many different nations as were employed in paf> 
turage, in feeding the flocks and herds of their^ 

^ See Appendix. 

■*7 Camd. Brit. p. 83. ai6. 436. SpelflQu Villare AagHcan. ▼• Caa. 

'^ HorC Brit. Rom. p. 3 1. 349 35- 
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refpcftive tribes. Almoft all the ancient nations 
of Britain had their Ceangi, their paftoritia pubes, 
the keepers of their flocks and herds, who ranged 
about the country in great numbers, as they 
were invited by the feafon, and plenty of pafture 
for their cattle. This is the reafon that veftiges of 
their name are to be found in fo many different 
parts of Britain ; but chiefly in thofe parts which 
are moft fit for pafl:urage '"'. Thefe Ceangi of 
the different Britilh nations, naturally brave, and 
rendered fl:iil more hardy by their way of life, 
were conftantiy armed for the prote6lion of their 
flocks from wild beafl^s ; and thefe arms they oc- 
cafionally employed in the defence of their coun- 
try and their liberty. 
Attacotti. i9« The Attacotti are mentioned by Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus and St. Jerome, as well as in 
the Notitia Imperii "^ They are fuppofed by 
fome antiquaries to have inhabited Wales, and 
as a proof of this, they fay that their name was 
derived from the Britilh words At a coit, which 
fignify Amongft woods'". This derivation of 
their name is certainly but a very weak argument 
that they inhabited Wales ; becaufe feveral other 
regions in Britain, in thefe times, abounded as 
much in woods as that country. It feems pro- 
bable that the Attacotti were feated fomewh^e 
further north than any part of Wales, For they 

'*« Baxt. GloiT. Brit. p. 73, 74, 75> 76. 

"° Ammian. MarcelL 1. 27. c.8. Ifieronym* I. a* contra Jo- 
vianum. 

'" Baxt GloiT. Brit p. %6f %^. 
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are reprefented by Ammianus Marcellinus as 
allies and confederates of the Scots and Pi6ls, 
and therefore probably their neighbours. " The 
** Saxons and Franks (fays the hiftorian) ravaged 
" thofe parts of Britain which lay neareft to 
" Gaul. The. Pi6ls, Attacots, and Scots over- 
" ran plundered, and laid wafte feveral other 
" parts.*' But thefe Attacots were fuch horrid 
favages, as we (hall have occafion to obferve in 
another place, that it is needlefs to fpend any 
more time in enquiring where they were feated."* 
- 20. It is now time to return to the eaftern Panfi. 
coafts of Britain, where we meet with the Parifi, 
who were feated to the north of the Coritani, and 
poffefled that diftri6l which is called Holdernefs, 
or (as Mr. Camden imagines) the whole eaft- 
xiding of Yorkfhire "\ The Parifi are fuppofed 
to have derived their name from the two Britifh 
words Paur Ifa, which fignify low pafture, and 
which are defcriptive of the fituation and ufe of 
their country "*. It is uncertain whether the 
Parifi in Britain were a colony of the Parifi in 
Gaul, or had only obtained a fimilar name, from 
a fimilarity of fituation. However this may be, 
it is evident that our Pariii never attained to any 
great degfee of power or confequence ; but were 
always fubjeft to the authority, and followed the 
fate of their more powerful neighbours, the Bri- 
gantes. For this reafon, it is not neceflary to be 

'" See chap, vii^ Dr. Macpherfon'4 Diflertations in the IVe£ace. 
"^ Camd. Brit. p. 885. - 

"4 Baxt. GloiT. Brit. p. 191. 
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more particular in our defcription of them -or 
their country. 
Brigantcs. 21. To the north of the Parifi and Copiavii 
were feated the Brigantes, the moft numerous, 
powerful, and ancient of the Britilh nations. 
Their territories reached from fea to fea quite 
crofs the ifland, and comprehended that large 
traft of country which is now divided into York- 
' fliire and the county of Durham on the eaft coafl^ 
and Lancaihire, Weflmorland, and Cumber- 
land on the weft ''\ The Brigantes are thought 
to have been defcended from the ancient Phry- 
gians, who were the very firft inhabitants of 
Europe, and to have come over into this ifland 
from the coaft of Gaul, before the Belgae arrived 
in that country. To confirm this conjecture, it 
is pretended that thefe tribes of Phrygians,^ who 
peopled the fea-coafts of fo many xjountries, were 
known by many different names, which had all 
fome affinity, and, amongft others, by this name 
of Brigantes, of which there are fome traces ftill 
remaining in almoft every country in Europe "*. 
However this may be, it is certain that they were 
feated in this ifland in very ancient times, and 
efteemed themfelveg the aborigines, or firft inha* 
bitants of it. The Brigantes were not in the 
leaft affe6led by the incurfion of the Romans 
under Julius Caefar. Seneca, in the verfes 



"^ Camd. Brit. p. 84a. 93I. 962. 983. 1002. 
"• Baxt. GloflT. Brit, voce Brigantw. Carte Hift. Eng. t. x. p. 10* 
xS. 
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quoted below "% infinuates that they were fub- 
dued by the Emperor Claudius. But in this, it - 
is probable, there was more of poetical compli- 
ment than truth. It appears, however, that 
this date very foon contra6led fome alliance 
with, or made fome kind of fubmiflion to the 
Romans. For when Oftorius, the Roman go- 
vernor, had defeated the Iceni, and was march- 
ing his army into the weft againft the Cangi, 
he was called away by the news of an infur- 
reftion among the Brigantes, which he foon 
quieted '*°. But it alfo appears, that this people 
were fome time after this governed by their 
own princes, particularly by the famous Cartif- 
mandua, who was a faithful and ufeful ally to 
the Romans '*'. The Brigantes having broken 
off their engagements with the Romans, of 
whatever kind they were, and commenced 
hoftilities againft them in the beginning of Vef- 
pafian's reign, A. D. 70, they were in part 
fubdued by Petilius Cerialis, then governor of 
Britain, and foon after totally reduced by the 
renowned Agricola '-*. The country of the Bri- 
gantes compofed almoft the whole of the fourth 
Roman province in Britain, called Maxima Caefa- 
rienfis, and was governed by the confular pre- 
iident of that province. Aa this, for the greateft 

"» lUe Britannos 

Ultro noti littora ponti, ct coeruleos 

Scuta Brigantes, dare Romulaeis colla catenit 

JufGt. Seneca inLado. 

''^ Tacit. Airnal. L i». c. 32, "' Id. L la. c. 36. 

*" Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 17. 30. 
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part of the Roman times, was a frontier pro- 
vince, it was much frequented, and carefully 
guarded by that illuftrious people; fo that to 
give the fhorteft poffible account of the prodi- 
gious number of their caftles, towns, cities, and 
of the other works executed by them in it, for 
ufe, ornament, and defence, would draw out 
this paragraph to a tedious and difproportionate 
length. It is neceflary, therefore, to refer the 
reader for fatisfaftion in thefe particulars to the 
Appendix. 
Otodim. ' 21. To the north-eaft of the Brigantes were 
feated the Ptodini, in the countries now called 
Northumberland, Merfe, and the Lothians**^ 
As the Otodini are not mentioned by any of the 
Roman hiftorians, but only by Ptolemy, it is 
uncertain whether they formed a diftin6l, inde- 
pendent ftate, or were united with the Brigantes. 
They were, however, a confiderable people, and 
poffeffed a long tra6l of the fea-coaft, from the 
river Tine to the Firth of Forth '^\ . Their name 
is derived by Baxter from the old Britifh words, 
Ot o dineu, which fignify a high and rocky 
fliore J defcriptive enough of their country '*^ 
They were probably reduced by Agricola, at 
the fame time with their more powerful neigh- 
bours the Brigantes ; but as they lived without 
the wall of Severus, they were, like the reft of 
the Maeatae, engaged in frequent revolts. In the 
moft perfe6t ftate of the Roman government in 



Camd. Brit. p. 1066. "* Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 373. 

Baxt. Gloin Antiq. Brit, voce Otodim. , 
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this ifland^ the country of the Otodiiii made a 
part of the Roman province called Valentia; 
which comprehended all that large tra6l between 
the two walls. As this province was never long 
together in the peaceable poflTeffion of the 
Romans, they had but few ftations in the country 
of the Otodini, except thofe on the line of the 
wall of Severus, which are defcribed in the 
Appendix. Befidesthefe,there were two or three 
Roman towns without the wall, fituated on or 
near the military way which ran through their, 
country into Caledonia ; which are mentioned 
both in Ptolemy and the Itinerary of Antoninus. 
Thefe towns were Bremenium, now Riechefter, 
and Curia or Corftupitum, now Corbridge "^ 
Between thefe two towns, and at a little diftance 
from the military way, at a place now called 
Rifingham, there are very confpicuous veftiges ^ 
of a Roman ftation ; which, from the infcription 
of an altar found there, appears to have been 
named Habitancum. "' 

22. The Gadeni were feated to the north-weft GadcnL 
of the Otodini, and pofleffed the mountainous 
parts of Northumberland and Tiviotdale. Some 
imagine that the veftige of their name is ftill pre- 
ferved in the names of the river Jed and of the 
town of Jedburgh, which are both in the country 
anciently inhabited by the Gadeni '^^ The 
name of this fmall nation is fuppofed by Mr. 



'^ Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 396, 397. ''^ Id. ibid. 

'"^ Baxt. GloS. Brit. p. i»6. 
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Baxter to have been derived from the Britilh 
word Gedau, v^hich fignifies to fly or wander : 
but another antiquary, who was no lefs fkilled 
in the Britifli language, derives it from Gadichin, 
which fignifies thieves or robbers ''^ As the 
country which this people inhabited was very 
■wild and mountainous, it is probable, that they 
led a wandering kind of life, and made frequent 
, predatory incurfions into the territories of their 
more wealthy neighbours, who, in revenge, 
gave them the opprobrious names of thieves and 
vagabonds ; names which would not have been 
ill applied to the people of thefe parts in much 
later periods. It appears, from an infcription 
found at Rifingham in Northumberland, that the 
national deity of the Gadeni was called Mogon, 
who might perhaps be the God of thieves among 
the Britons, ^s Mercury was among the Greeks 
and Romans '^°. The Gadeni probably made 
fome kind of fubmiflion to the Romans under 
Agricola, at the fame time with their neighbours 
on all hands; but as their country was never 
much frequented by that victorious people, who 
feem to have had no towns or fl:ations in it, their 
obedience to the Roman government was only 
occafional. The country of the Gadeni was 
included in the province called Valentia, after 
that province was ere6led. 

'^ Baxt. Gloff. Brit. p. ia6. Pr. Macpherfon*8 DiiTert. p. 113^ 
^ Horf. Brit. Rom. p. ^34. 

23. Th« 
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43. The Selgovae were feated to the weft of Seigorae. 
the Gadeni, in the countries now called Efkdale, 
Annandale, and Nithfdale, lying along the 
Ihores of the Solway Firth, which is believed to 
have derived^its name from that of this ancient 
Britifli nation '^\ Mr. Baxter fuppofes that the 
name of this people was compounded of the two 
Britifli words Sel Giii, which fignify fait waves, 
alluding to the Solway Firth, with which the 
coafts of their country were waftied : but the 
modern antiquary quoted above, thinks it more 
probable, that the name was derived from the . 
Britifli word Sealg-, which literally fignifies hunt- ' 
ing, and metaphorically theft '^\ The Selgovae 
became firft acquainted with the Romans, when 
Agricola marched his army through their country 
iato Caledonia, in the fecond or third year of his 
government in Britain ; at which time they made ^ 

their fubmiflions to that victorious general'". 
From that period they were alternately under the 
dominion of the Romans, or enjoyed freedom as 
that people extended or coritra6led the limits of 
their empire in this ifland. The Romans had 
feveral ftations and camps in the country of 
the Selgovae, of which fome vefl^iges are ftill re- 
maining. *^* 

24. To the north-weft of the Selgovae were Norantir. 
feated the Novantae, in the countries which are 
now called Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- 

'3' Baxt. Gloff. Brit. p. 215. 

»^» Id. ibid. Dr. Macpherfon's Differt. p. 113. 

'w Gordon's Itin. Septent. p. 15, &c. 

'^ Id. ibid.*- See Appendix. 
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ningham *"• The name of this ancient Britifh 
nation is fuppofed by Mr. Baxter to be com- 
pounded of the two Britifh words Now Hent, 
which, he fays, fignify JSTew Inhabitants "•. This 
was one of thofe new and unlcnown nations, 
fituated on the coafl of Britain oppofite to Ire- 
land, and within light of that ifland, which 
Agricola difcovered and defeated in feveral 
battles in the fifth year of his government ; and 
in whofe country he built fome forts, and lefi 
fome forces, with a view to favour an expedition 
which he meditated againfl Ireland '^\ But as 
this expedition never took place, thefe forces 
were foon withdrawn, and the forts abandoned, 
and this country, on account of itsr remote 
fituation, was not much frequented by the 
Romans. 
DaftmiL ^5- To the north of the Gadeni and Otodini 
were feated the Damnii, in the countries now 
called Clydefdale, Renfrew, Lenox, and Stir- 
lingfhire. The name of this nation, which is 
fometimes written Dumnii, might perhaps be 
derived from the Britifh word Dun, which fig- 
nifies a hill *or mountain, a gre?it part of their 
country being hilly and mountainous '^\ This 
was one of thofe Britifh nations, formerly un- 
known to the Romans, which were difcovered 
by Agricola in the third year of his government, 
when he penetrated to the river Tay '^\ It was 

'« Camd.Brit. p. 1199. '^* Baxt. Gloff. Brit. 184. 

'^^ Tacit* vite Agric. c. 14- ''* Baxt Glofll Brit. 97. 



*^9 Xacit. vita Agric. c. 2%. 
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in the country of the Damnii that Agricola 
built thofe forts into which he put his army in 
winter for the prefervation of his conquefts ; a» 
it was in the fame country, and probably in the 
fame tra6l, that the famous wall was built be- 
tween the Firths of Forth and Clyde, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, to protedt the Roman terri- 
tories from the incurfions of the Caledonians'^. 
On account of this wall, and the many forts and 
caftles upon it, this country was more frequented 
by the Homans, than any other to the north of 
Severus's wall ; and more remains of that illuf- 
trious people have been difcovered in it, than in 
any other part of Scotland. 

Thefe five laft mentioned Britifti nations, who Ms^tc. 
poffeffed the country between thewalls of Severus 
and Antoninus Pius, are fometimes called, in 
the Greek and Roman writers, by the general 
name of the Maeatae'^'. This name, which was 
probably not unknown to the Britons them- 
felves, is believed by fome to have been derived 
from twoBritifh words, Moi, aplain, and Aitich, 
inhabitants; by others '^^, froip thefe two, Maean, 
middle, and Aitich ; as being fituated in the 
middle, between the provincial and unconquered 
Britons. 

We hUve fufficient evidence, that the Roman TheRo- 
armies, under Julius Agricola and the Emperor mans^ad 
Severus, penetrated a confiderable way into that p^^ ""' 

knowledge 
'*** Tacit, vita Agric. c. 22. — See Appendix. 
'*' Xiphilin. e Dione in Sever. 
'♦* Offian's Works, v. a. p. a 19. Dr. Maqpherfon'« Diflert. p. *5. 
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of the part of Britain which lies to. the north of the 
bevonl ^^'^ of Antoninus Pius, between the firths of 
Antoni- Forth and Clyde. Tacitus gives a very diftin6l 
nui 8 waU account of the firft of thefe famous expeditions 
in Caledonia; and Dio Nicaeus of the fecond'^'. 
. Many Roman coins have been found in feveral 
parts of that country, and there are ftiJl remain- 
ing iti it very diftin6l veftiges of feveral Roman 
camps '^\ But it is no lefs evident, that the 
Romans never formed any folid or lafting efta- 
blifliment beyond the wall of Antoninus, which 
was always confidered as the utmoft limit of the 
Roman empire in Britain ^*K We have no reafon, 
therefore, to be furprized, that they had but a 
very imperfe6l knowledge of the moil northerly 
parts of this ifland, and of their inhabitants. 
That knowledge was indeed fo imperfect, that 
they imagined the country beyond the wall of 
Antoninus extended about three times as far from 
weft to eaft as it did from fouth to north, wliich 
is dire6lly contrary to the truth '**. The reader 
muft therefore reft Contented with the following 
very brief and imperfeft account of the Britifli 
nations which dwelt beyond the Roman wall 
between Forth and Clyde. 
Epidli. 26. The Epidii, or Pepidii, were the ancient 

inhabitants of the peninfula of Cantyr, and per- 
haps of fome of the adjacent iflands, and of part 



*♦' Tacit, viu Agric. c.ai. to 39. Xiphilin. c Dione in' Sever. 
'^ Gordon's Itin. Septent. p. 36) iK» Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 66« 
'^5 Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 65. '♦' Id. p. 64-^ 
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of Argylefliire and Lorn ?^ Mr. Baxter imagines . 
the Pepidii derived their name from the Britifh 
word Pepidiauc, which lignifies any thing (haped 
like a flute or pipe, as was the peninfula of Canty r, 
the country of the Pepidii. '^^ 

27. The Cerones, Who were probably the fame Ccronc«. 
people with the Creones mentioned alfo by Pto- 
lemy, were the moft ancient inhabitants of Locha- 

bar, and of part of Rofle. ^ 

28. The Carnonacaepafleffed that part of Rofle Camo- 

which is called Aflenfliire. '^° ^' 

29. TheCarini feem to have dwelt aboutLoch- Carini. 
bey, on the north-wefl: coafl: of Roflefliire. By 
Camden they are placed in Caithnefs. ''' 

30. The Cornavii were the ancient inhabitants ConuviL 
of the mofl; northerly point of Britain, called 
Strathnavern, which feems to retain fome vefl^ige 

of the name of its firfl; pofleflbrs. ''' 

31. The Mertae, if they are rightly placed by Men.. 
Ptolemy, mufl: have been an inland people, inha- 
biting the north-well parts of Sutherland. '" 

32. The Logi feem to have poflefled the fea- LogL 
coafli of Sutherland. *^* 

33. The Cantae, according to Ptolemy, mufl; Ctnbe. 
have been feated on the north fide of Tayne Firth, 

Mr. Baxter placeth them in Buchan, which he 
derives from the Britifti words Pow Chant, which 
he fays fignify the country of the Cantae. '^K 

'^ Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 369. Camd. Brit. p. 146*. 

'♦* Baxt. GloffvBrit. p. 193. '^^ Korf. Brit. Rom. pw 36!. 

«^ Id. p. 366. '*' Id. ibid. 

'** Carod. Brit. p. x»79. '" Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 374* 

'^ Id. p. 371. *** B*xt. Glofll Brit. p. 6s* 

.34. The 
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Caiedonii. 34. The Caledonii feem to have poffeffed a 
very extenfive tra6l of country, reaching from 
Lochfenn on the weft, to the Firth ot'Tsiyne on 
the eaft coaft, including Baderioch, Braidalbin, 
the inland parts of the (hires of Murray, Batnf, 
Aberdeen, and Perth. The Greek and Roman 
hiftorians and poets, who flourifhed in the firft, 
fecond, and third centuries, when they have 
occafion to mention the affairs of Britain, give 
the general name of Caledonii to all the Britifli 
nations without the limits of the Roman pro- 
vince, and that of Caledonia to their country '5^. 
The reafon of this might be, that the Caledonii 
were the moft powerful and warlike of all thefe 
nations, and maintained fome kind of fuperiority 
over the reft, who were contented to fight under 
their condu6l againft their common enemies, the 
Romans and provincial Britons. The name of the 
Caledonii, which, from being the proper name, of 
otie nation, became the common denomination of 
many, is evidently compounded of the two Britilh 
words CaSl and Dun, which lignify the Gauls or 
Britons of the mountains'". A name very proper 
for the real Caledonii of Badenoch, Braidaibin, 
ai^d the adjacent tracts, which are the moft moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland, and not very unfuit- 
able to the other nations, to whom it was given 
by the Roman authors. 
^0 towns It may not be improper to take notice, that, 
^*pre?^* according to Ptolemy, who flourifhed about the 

ceding ni* 

i}aai^ . "* Tack, vita Agric. c. lo. 25* ay* Xiphilin. e Dione in Seter. 

'5^ Preface to Oflian's Poems, v. ». p.'4. 
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middle of the fecond century, there was not fo 
much as one Britifh town among ail the nine 
nations above named, who were-lhe ancient in- 
habitants of the Highlands, and moft northerly 
parts of Scotland. This feems to be a proof, 
that thefe nations, or rather tribes, at that period^ 
led a wandering unfettled life, ftrangers to agri- 
culture, fubfifting on their flocks and herds, on 
what they catched in hunting or got by plunder, 
and on the fpontaneous produ6lions of the earth ; 
which is exa6lly agreeable to the defcription 
which is given of them by Dio Nicaeus, in the 
beginning of the third century '^^ The three fol- 
lowing nations, as they poflTefled a better country, 
feem to have been more fettled, and in a more 
advanced ftate of civilization. 

35. The Texali were the ancient inhabitants of Tcxaii. 
the fea-coafls of Aberdeerifliire ; and had a town 
called Devana, at the mouth of the river Deva 
(Dee) where old Aberdeen now fl;ands. *^* 

36. The Vacomagi, according to Ptolemy, VacomagL 
feem to have poflefled part of Murray, Athol, 
Meams, and Angus. In this large and fine 
country they had thefe four towns, Bonatia, 
Tamea, Alata, Caftra, and Tuelis ; about the 
fituation of which antiquaries are fo much divided 

in their opinions, that nothing certain can be 
determined. 

37. It is not improbable, that the Horefti, HoreftL 
who are mentioned by Tacitus, and were in 

**• Xipliiluu t Dioie in Sertr. '5' Horfi Brit. Rom. p. 369. - 

Agri^ 
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Agricola's time the inhabitants of Angus, had 
been incorporated with, or fubdued by the Va- 
comagi, before Ptolemy wrote his geography/*** 
Venicon- 38. The Venicontes were the ancient inha- 
^' bitants of Fife ; and had a town named Orrea, 

which, fome think, was fituated where St. An- 
drew's now (lands '*'; while others imagine it 
was fomewhere near the water of Ore, perhaps 
at Orrock. ''* 
Scots and It hath been already obferved, that all the un- 
Pi<a«. conquered Britons, who dwelt without the limits 
of the Roman empire, were commonly called by 
the general name of Caledonii, by the Romans 
/ and provincial Britons, during the firft, fecond, 
and third centuries. It is now neceffary to take 
notice, that about the beginning of the fourth 
century, thefe Britons were divided into two con- 
fiderable nations, which began to be known in 
the world by the new names of Scots ind I^i^ls; 
about the origin and meaning of which names 
many volumes have been written, and prodigious 
quantities of ink and paper wafted. That we 
may not fatigue the reader, we fhall not fo much 
as mention the various opinions which have been 
advanced on the fubje6l, but content ourfelves 
with a few brief remarks. There is not then the 
leaft reafon to imagine, that the Britifli nations 
in the north and unconquered parts of this ifland, 
who, about the beginning of the fourth century. 



1«Q 



Tacit, vita Agric. c. 38. '•' Baxt GloiL Brit. p. i6f. 

HorL Brit. Rom. p. J7^. 
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began to be called Scots and Pi6ls, were a dif- 
ferent people from the Caledonians. For if any 
foreign nations had arrived in Britain at that 
time, and deftroyed or conquered the Caledo- 
nians, and taken pofleffion of their country, £6 
great a revolution could not have efcaped the 
notice of the Romans^, who were very attentive 
to every thing that happened on their frontiers. 
It is almoft equally certain that thefe new 
names were not affumed by the Caledonians 
tliemfelves; for to this day they are not adopted 
by their genuine pofterity in the Highlands of 
Scotland '*^ To advance one ftep further, it is 
highly probable, that thefe names of Scots and 
Pi6ls were impofed upon the Caledonians by their 
neighbours and enemies, the Provincial Britons, 
out of revenge for the many injuries which they 
fuffered, by their frequent depredations. What 
renders this conjecture almoft a certainty is, that 
thefe names, in the vulgar language of Britain 
at that time, were really names of reproach, ex- 
preflive of the fierce, rapacious chara6ter of the 
Caledonians. For Scuite in the Britifh tongue 
(which being latinized made Scoti) fignifies the 
wandering nation, which was the real chara6ter 
of the inhabitants of the weftern coafts of North 
Britain at that time ; and Pi6lich (latinized Pi6li) 
in the lame language fignifies thief or plun- 
derer ; which was no lefe charafteriftic of the 

••^ Dr.Miq)herfom*s Diflert. p. X07. 

VOL.1. u Caledo- 
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Caledonianii on the eaft coafts'**.. For though 
they differed from their countrymen in the weft 
in Several particulars, they moft cordialfy united 
with them in plundering the Provincial ftritons^ 
It may he thought a farther proc^ that this was. 
the real origin of the nam^, of the Scots and 
Pi£ls, that the moft ancient Roman authors wfaa 
mention thefe nations by tbefe names, oft^a fub>* 
join the epithets, vagantes, rap^res, fesas, and 
the like, which are literal tranflations of the Bri- 
tilh words Scuite and Piftick '** 

Such feem to have been the political divifions^ 
of the territories of this famous ifland, and di£> 
tributions of its inhabitants, in the period we are 
now confidering. Such readers as are defirous 
of feeing a much more ancient &jiicvey^ of the po- 
litical ftate of Great Bi^ahi in this period^ may 
confult the work quoted below. *^ 
Ff^our- It is impoiBble to difeover the^ precife niud»er 
of the people of Great Britaia at the^ firft Roman 
invafion. As both agriculture and commyerce 
were then in their infancy in thk iflandy and ex- 
tenfive tra^s of it were covered with woods and 
marfhes, we may be. very certain it was fai? ftom; 
being populous. If we allow tweiity thoiiiand 
perfons of bdth fexes, and of aM ages, to each o£ 

'^4 Diflertadon before Offian's poemti T^a. p. 5. Bir.Bliicphtf- 

fim*s IMfleitationsy p. izo» xxi. 

'^' Ammian. Marcellin. L ao. c. x. p. x8x. L 47* c. 8. p. 383* 

'^ Rkardi Monachi WeftmpnafterieiiQs de Situ BritamusBy libri 

duo. Havnue 1757. 
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the thirty-eight Britifli nations above mentioned, 
one with another, they will make in all 760,000. 
The learned author quoted by Mr. Anderfon, in 
the introdu6lion to his Hiftory of Commerce, 
makes only 360,000 perfons to have been in 
England when Caefar invaded it j which com- 
putation feems to be rather too low, when we 
confider what is faid by Caefar of the populouC 
nefs of Britain, and by Tacitus and Dio of the 
numerous armies of the ancient Britifh ftates '^^ 
Upon the whole, it is notimprobable, that there 
^re nearly as many people at prefent in the 
metropolis of Great Britain, and its environs, 
as w^e ia the whole ifland at the firfl Roman 
mvafix>Q. 

It ia now time to take a more attentive view of 
tke qonftitution, government, aod laws of theie 
wcient Britifli nations. 

^ Csfar BeL GaL L 5. c. za. Tacit AnoaL L 14. c 34* 
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SECTION IL 

The conftiiution^ gcyoernrnenti and la'm of the ancient 
Britt/h nations^ before tha^ 'were invaded andjubdued 
hy the Romaris. 

jo^^ Wf^ ^^ve fufficient reafon to believe, both 
the ancient ▼ ^ from the natural courfe of things, and 
2?^-^ from the teftimonies of the bed Greek and Ro^ 



aaichicaL man authors, that the government of the ancient 
Britifh nations, before they were invaded by the 
Romans, was monarchical. This is the moft 
obvious form of government; it bears the 
greateft refemblance to the patriarchal; and hath 
therefore immediately fucceeded it in almoft all 
partsi of the world ". That this was the cafe in 
Britain, we have the cleareft evidence. Caefar 
every where ipeaks of the Britifh ftates as under 
the government of kings, and hath preferved the 
names, and part of the hiftory of feveral of thefe 
petty monarchs\ After the Emperor Claudius 
returned from his Britifh expedition, he enter- ^ 
tained the people of Rome, in the Campus Mar- 
tins, with a magnificent reprefentation of the 
furrender and fubmiffion of the kings of Bri- 
tain, at. which he appeared in his imperial 

' See the origm of Laws^ ftc v. z. p. zo. and the authon thefe 
quoted. 

' CcC de BeL GaL L4. C30. L5. c* I9» 40. tft. 
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robes K Diodorus Siculus and Pomponius Mela 
fay exprelsly^ that Britain contained many na- 
tions, which were all governed by kings. To 
thefe, if it were neceflary, might be added the 
teftimonies of Strabo and Solinus \ Dio Caffius 
feems to think, that the great fuccefi of the 
Romans in this ifland under the command of 
Aulus Plautius, the firil Roman governor of 
Britain, was in fome meafure owing to this cir- 
cumftance ; " That the Britons were not then 
** a free people, but under fubje6tion to many 
** different kings ^** It is neceffary to confider 
a little more attentively what is faid on this fub- 
jed by Tacitus and Dio Nicaeus; becaufe it 
feems, at firil fight, to be inconfiftent with the 
teilimonies of thefe other authors. ** The na- 
" tions of Britain, fays Tacitus, were formerly 
*^ fubje^ to kings, but now they are miferably 
*^ divided by the fadtious cabals of their leading 
" men.*' But here Tacitus is evidently fpeaking 
of the date of the Britifli nations in the fouth in 
his own time ; after their ancient govemmenty 
which he confeffes had been monarchical, was 
diffolved, and their kings were either killed, 
captivated, or fubdued by the Romans. Dio 
Nicseus gives a very curious defcription of the 
Britifli nations in the north, againft whom the 
Emperor Severus was engaged ; and, amongfl 

' Soeton. tiU Chnid. caz. Diod. Sic Lj. caz. Fonqpoo. 
lleia» 1.3. c6. 
^ Scrabo»L'4. p*ioo. 8oliii.c.3l« 
I TactUntaAsriccis. 
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many other things, fays, *^ that tiie people in 
^^ tiiefe nations have a great ibare iB lihe ft^reioe 
^ power V* Thefe words refer o«nly to the 
Maeat«, who Uved between the mM of Sevenis 
and that of Antonimis Pius, and to the Caledo^ 
nians, who lived beyond the lail of thefe walls $ 
and they can mean no more than this, that the 
fierce and wandering tribes, which inhabited the 
woods and mountains of Caledonia, were very 
free, and impatient of the reftraints <^ govern-' 
naent 
Rules 0^ ^. The rules of fiicceffion to tbe royai aiitho- 
fucoeffion pj^y^ ^^ ^jj^fg aucicnt Britifli monarchies, were 
throne in probably not very well underftood, nor very 
the ancient firmly eftablUhed. Hiere is no appearance, how- 
ibtes. e¥^9 that th^ were purely ele^ive j but that 
the fucceffion proceeded in the royal family, 
though not perhaps always in the dire^ line. 
When a prince, at his death, l^t a ft>n of an 
age and capacity fit for government, he fuc- 
ceeded of courfe. This moft obvious rule of 
fucceffion feems to have been well known and 
much refpe6ted. Immanuentius, King of the 
Trinobantes, had been killed by his powerful 
and ambitious neighbour Caffibelanus, and his 
fbn Mandubratius had been obliged to fly out 
of the ifland to avoid the fame fate. The young 
prince put himfelf under tbe proteftion of 
Caefar, and came over with him into Britain in 
his fecond expedition. Though the Trinobant^ 



* Xiphilin. e DJone Kicxo h Setes. 
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had entered Into the confedemey with the other 
Britifli ilatefi, under Caffibelanus, yet when they 
> heard that their prince was in the Roman camp^ 
they fent ambaffadors to Caefer with offers of 
fubmjffion on this condition: ^< That he &nt 
*' them Mandubratius to fucceed his father in 
^< the government of their ftate^ and tiiat he pro- 
^^ mifed to protei^ him agaiAfl the violence of 
** Caffibelanus '/' This is a ftrong proof of 
their attachment to the family of their foverei^^ 
and of their regard to this moil natural rule of 
ilicceffion^ that of a fon to his father. ^Wlien 
one of thefe ancient BritiCh monarchs left more 
than one fi>n of mature age and fuitable capacity, 
little or no regard feems to have been paid to 
the rights of primogeniture, but the dominions 
of the father were equally divided among his 
fbns. In lAiis nlanner the dominions of Cu- 
nobelinus were divided between his two fons, 
Carafitacus and Tcgodumnus^ In this laft 
cafe, and perhaps in feme others, the will of 
the father appears to have been much regarded 
in the divifion of his dominions. For Cunobe* 
linus excluded Adminius, one of his fons who 
had offended him, from any fliare in his fuc- 
ceffion '• When a Britifli king left no fons, he 
was fucceeded by his daughter or his widow. 
By this rule, Cartifmandua became Queen of the . 
Brigantes, and Boadicia Queen of the Iceni : and 



7 Odfar de BeL Gd. L5. c %o. ' Bio. Csfl*. L60. 

' SuetoQ. Tita Calig. c« 44* 
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TacitHS acquaints us, " That in the fucceffion 
" to royal authority, the Britons made no dif- 
" tinaioii of fexes "/' We hear of no infant 
monarchs among the ancient Britons, and of re- 
gents governing in their name ; of which it is 
probable they had no ideas. But it is improper 
to puifue this fubjedk any further ; for the truth 
is, that we are not furnifhed with a fufiicient 
number of examples to enable us to difcover 
what were the rules of fucceffion in thefe ancient 
Britifh kingdoms in many cafes ; nor can we be 
certain that thofe rules which we have already 
mentioned, were uniformly obferved. 
Law of After ftates and kingdoms had been fome 
Taniftiy. ^jj^^ formed in any country, and men had en- 
joyed the advantages of law and government, 
they became fenfible of the inconveniences of 
an interregnum and diQ>uted fucceffion, and en- 
deavoured to provide againft them by various 
means. In Ireland, and in the northern parts 
of this ifland, the law or cuflpm of Taniftry (as 
it is called) prevailed in very ancient times. By 
this law, one of the royal family, mod commonly 
the eldeft fon of the reigning prince, or one of 
the neareft or moft worthy of his relations, was 
appointed to be his fucceffor, and was callied the 
Tanift, which lignifies the fecond in dignity ". 
A fimilar cuftom alfo prevailed in Wales in the 

'° Tacit, vita Agric. c. i6. 

" Dr.M<Phcrfon*t Differtations, p. x8». Sir James Ware's Antiq. 
and Hift. of Irelandi c. 8. 
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tenth century, and probably long before. The 
Edling, which is tranflated princeps defignatus, 
or the prince ele6t, was the chief perfon in the 
court of the kings of Wales, next to the king 
and queen. He was commonly the fon, the 
brother, or the nephew of the reigning king, 
was appointed his fucceffor, and enjoyed feveral 
honours and privileges as fuch '*. But whether 
they derived this cuftom from their Britifh an- 
ceftors, or from their Saxon neighbours, it is riot 
eafy to determine ; though the former fuppofi- 
tion feems to be the mod probable. 

3. It is no lefs difficult to difcover with cer- Prerogi^ 
tainty and precifion, the prerogatives of thofe ^**^lji|^^ 
ancient Britifh princes, the various kinds arid Qonaidw. 
different degrees of authority with which they 
were invefted. Thefe, it is probable, were not 
very accurately defined, nor uniformly exercifed; 
and the light which hiflory affords us on this 
tfubjefil, it mufl be confeffed, is very faint. In 
general, we may conclude with certainty, that 
the power of thefe ancient Britifh monarchs was 
not unlimited, but rather that it was circum- 
fcribed within very narrow bounds. This, Ta- 
citus affures, was the cafe with the petty kings of 
the Germans in this period*^; and as the man- 
ners, cufloms, and laws of the Germans and Bri- 
tons of thefe times, bore a great refemblance to 



" Leges Wallic^ Hoell Dda. A. GuL Wottone edits, 1. 1, c 9. 
p. II. 

'^ Tacit, de monbus German, c. 7. 
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one another in many particulars, there can be 
no doubt but they did fo in this'*, A fiercie 
people, powerful and martial chieftains, and mi>- 
nifters of religion who had ib much influence as 
the Druids, were not likely to fubmit to the will 
of a fovereign as the fupreme law. They were 
indeed fo far from doing this, that they wholly 
engrofled ibme, and very much encroached upon 
other prerogatives, which have been fince ef- 
teemed efiSe^tial to royalty, even in limited 
monarchies. 
Com- One of the chief prerogatives of the Britifli 

Scftli^ ibvereigns was that of commanding the forces 
of tiheir of their refpedlive ilates in the time of war. 
^^^ This was acknowledged to be the undoubted 
right, and confidered as the moil important duty 
of fovereigns in the(e early ages ; and whether 
thefe fovereigns were kings or queais, they aJ- 
vmys executed this office in perfon, and not by a 
filbilitute. This is not only agreeable to the 
obfervation of Ariftotle, " That in the moft an- 
" cient times, the fame perfon who was the king 
*^ of a nation in peace, was its general in war'*;** 
iKit naturally refults from thofe views which in- 
dueed feveral &milies to unite into one ftate, 
axkd to fiibmit to one fovereign ; which certainly 
w^e, tiiat he might defend them from their 
enemies, by conducing their united forces with 
prudence and valour. This is alfo confirmed by 



•♦ Dr.M'Pherfon's Differtations, p. 15 1. 
" Ariitot. Politic. L 5. c. j. 
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fevery part of the Britifh hiftory of this period, 
in which we never hear of an army in the field 
but under the conduft of a king or queen. Bnt 
evcta in the time of war, and at the head of their 
ftrmies, the authority of thefe ancient Britiih 
princes was not unlimited. They were obliged 
to pay no little deference to the opinions of the 
chieftains wFio commanded the feveral tribes of 
which their armies were compofed, and of the 
Druids who conftantly attended thefe artties. 
Itt particular, the kings had no power to im- 
prifi>n or punifli any of their foldiers. This was 
wholly in the hands of the Druids, « None 
^ but the priefts can inflict confinement, ftripeS, 
^ or correiSlion of any kind ; and they do this 
^* not at the command of the general, but itt 
•« obedience to their Gods, who, they pretend, 
" are peculiarly prefent with their armies in 
^< wiur '\** Nor could thefe princes ^ve battle 
tttrtil the priefts had performed their augurieti^ 
jmd declared that they were favourable '^ It 
would not be very difficult to prevail with a 
people fo brave and martial as the ancient Bri- 
tom were, to Coroinence hoftilities againft tbeit 
enemies on very flight provocation; and yet we 
iNtve no i^afbn to believe that the Britilh kiiig» 
took upon them to make a formal declaration of 
uKar witiiMit confulting at leaft with their noUes 



** Tacit, de monb. German, c. 7. 
'7 Csef. de BeL GaL L I. c ^. 
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and Druids". Among the ancient Germans 
and Gauls, this of declaring war was one of 
thofe great national affairs which was referred 
to the determmation of all the warriors in a 
ftate^ in their general aflemblies ; and in theie 
they fometimes came to refolutions dire^y con- 
trary to the will of their princes '•. Ambiorix, 
King of the Eburones, a people of Gaul, made 
this excufe to Casiar for having aflaulted his 
camp ; ^^ That it had been done contrary to his 
^^ advice and inclination, by the commands of 
" hisfubje£ls} for that by the conftitution of 
^< his ftate, the people had as much authority 
** over him, as he had over them*°.** Mo- 
narchy feems indeed to have been rather more 
univerfally eftablifhed in Britain than in Gaul 
atad Germany} but we cannot fuppofe that the 



** Thefe laft) in particular^ appear to have had a great deal of in- 
fluence both in declaring war and making peace. ^* Kings (iayt 
^ one author) are not allowed to do any thing without the Druids ; 
« not fo much as to confult about putting any defign in execution 
'« without their participation. So that it is the Druids who reign 
** in reality) and kingsy though they fit on thrones^ feaft in fpleiu 
** dory and live in palaces^ are no more than thdr inftrumente 
« and minifters for executing their defigns/'— (Dio. Chryfoflonu 
Orat.43.) ^ They liilen with great veneration (fays another) to 
** the Druidsy not only in all the affiurs of peace^ but even in war 
^ itielf. Sometimes Uiey ftep between two' hoftile armies* who ire 
<< on the point of engaging in battle* and prevail upon them* as it were 
<< by a magical mCantation* to defift. Thus even in the fierceft bar- 
^ barians* rage gives way to wifdom* and Bfars fubmtts to the 
** Mufes." — (Diod. Sicul. Amftelodam. 2746. 1. 5. p. 354.) 

" Tacit, de morib. German. Csiar de BeL GaL 1. 5. c 56. 

^ C«C de BeL GaL 1.5. c »7. 
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power of the Britilh monarchs of thefe times, 
was much greater than that of their cotemporary 
princes on the continent, in thofe dates in which 
that form of government was fettled ". In con- 
eluding peace, as well as in declaring war, the 
Britifh kings were no doubt obliged to pay a 
regard to the advice and inclinations of their 
nobles and Druids. Several of thofe ftates which 
united under Caffibelanus in oppofing the firfl 
invafions of the Romans, made their peace fe- 
parately, very much againft the will of that 
prince. ** 

4. If the authority of thefe ancient kings of Authority 
Britain was thus limited in the time of war, it ®^** ^' 
was almoft annihilated in the time of peace. As narchs di- 
it was the dread of being overpowered by their fnhuihed 
hoftile neighbours, which engaged feveral inde- '^e.** ^ 
pendent tribes to unite into one ftate, and fubmit 
to one fovereign ; fo when that dread was at an 
end, the union of thefe tribes to one another, 
and their fubje3;ion to their common fovereign, 
became very weak, and they returned almoft to 
their former independent patriarchal ftate. It 
required the experience of feveral ages to con- 
vince thofe wild untutored clans of the neceffity 
of union, order, and fubmiffion to law and go- 

** As a proof of this, we may obferve, that the Britilh princes 
made an excufe to Cseiar for having feized and imprifoned Comiuf, 
hit ambaflador, of the fame kind with that of Ambiorix, m. that it 
hid been done by the multitude, without any command from them.— 
(C«far de Bel. GaL 1. 4. c. 27.) 

** Citiar de BeL GaL L 5. c. ao> az. 

vemment. 
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veninDeiit^ in peace as well as in war. In fo«f 
of the nations of Germany the royal autJK>rtty 
entirely ceafed as soon as a peace was con- 
cluded, and was revived again as foon as a war 
" broke out. *^ 
Authority The Britifti fovereigns of this period had not 
^tin^the ^^^^ authority either in the making or executiag^ 
laws in the the laws, which are the jwrincipal a£ls of govern- 
¥"^ ^^ ment in peaceful times. In that great relax*- 
ids. tion of political union and civil government 

which prevailed in times of peace, their rdigioa 
feems to have been the chief bond of union 
ampog the Britifh tribes and nations ; and the 
Dmsds, who were the minifters of that religion, 
appear lo have pofiefled the Me anthortty of 
making, explaining, and executing the laws : an 
authority to which the clergy of the church of 
Rome loi^ and eagerly afpired, but nevet fislly 
obtained. One great reafon of the foperHir fuc- 
eefs of the Druids in their ambitious fcheoaes 
was this: the laws among the ancient Britons, 
aii4 fome other ancient nations, were npt con- 
Cdered as the decrees of their princes, but as t^ 
cttoittands of tbeir Gods ; and the Druids^ wtf e 
fiippo&d to be the only perfbns to whom the 
QoAs communicated the knowledge of their 
commands, and confequently the only perfons 
who qoul(J declare and explain them to the 
peofkle^^. The violatiocMr d the law& were not 



'* Cseiar de Bel Gal. 1. 6. c. 23. 
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confidered as crimes againft the prince or ftate, 
but as fins againft Heaven ; for which the Druids, . 
as the minifters of Heaven, had aione the right 
of taking vengeance *^ All thefe important 
prerogatives of decbring, explaining, and exe- 
cuting the laws, the Druids enjoyed and exer- 
cifed in their full extent. " All controverfies 
*« (fays Caefar) both public and private^ are 
" determined by the Druids. If any crime is 
*• committed, or any murder perpetrated; if 
<^ any difputes arife about the divifion of in- 
" heritances, or the boundaries of eftates, they 
** alone have the right to pronounce fentence ; 
^* and they are the only difpenfers both of re* 
** wards and punifliments *\** " All the peo- . 
** pie (fays Strabo) entertain the higheft opi- 
«* nion of the juftice of the Druids. To them 
^ all judgment, in public and private, in civil 
** and criminal cafes, is committed*'.** To 
thefe two, if it were necefiary, the teftimooies 
of feveral i)ther ancient authors might be added* 
So fully did the Druids pc^fefi the power of 
judging in all caies, that they were not under 
the neceffity of calling in the affiftance of the ^ 
fecular arm to execute their fentences, but per* 
formed this al£> by their own authority, infli^- 

^ Agreeable to this idea» when criminals were put to death> they 
were ijKrificed to their Ck>ds9 and not to the juliice of their commr 
try.-^CCsefar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. 16.) 

"^ Cse&r de BeL Gal. L 6. c. 13. 



'' Stradx) ab Ifaaco Cafaub. edit. Luteti«} z64o> p. 197. 
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ing with their own hands ilripes and even death 
on thofe whom they had condemned ^\ Thefe 
ghoftly judges had one engine which contributed 
much to procure fubmiflion to theii; decifions. 
This was the fentence of excommunication or 
interdi6l, which they pronounced againft par- 
ticular perfons, or whole tribes, when they re- 
fufed to fubmit to their decrees. The interdicts 
of the Druids were no leis dreadful than thofe of 
the Popes, when their power was at its greateil 
height. The unhappy perfons againft whom 
they were fulminated, were not only excluded 
from all facrifices and religious rites ; but they 
were held in univerfal deteftation, ds impious and 
abominable ; their company was avoided as dam 
gerous and contaminating ; they were declared 
incapable of any truft or honour, put out of the 
proteftion of the laws, and expofed to injuries 
of every kind *'. A condition which muft have 
rendered life intolerable, and have brought thei 
moft refra£lory Q)irlts to fubmiffion. 
Circam- 5. It is not poflible to recover many particulars 
^^udT^' concerning the times, places, forms, and cir- 
ciai pro- cumftauccs of the judicial proceedings of thefe 
^7^^ awful judges. That they appropriated certain 
times and feafons for the difcuiSon of fuch im- 
portant caufes as required deliberation, and could 
admit of delay, there can be no doubt. In 
fettling thefe feafons or terms for judicial pro- 

** Tacit, de lAorib. German, c. 7. Cff£uf de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c i6* 
^ Caefar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. X3. 
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ceedings, they could hardlj fail to attend to tliefe 
two circumftances — That they did notinterfere 
with the times devoted to religion, of which they 
were the niinifters, nor with the feafons of the 
mod neceffary occupations of the people, to 
whom they were to adminifter juilicer On this 
laft account, feed-time and harveft would be 
vacations. Agreeable to thefe obfervations, we 
find that there were but to law-terms among 
the Wellh in very ancient times; the one in 
fummer from the ninth day of May to thenirith 
of Auguft ; the other in winter, from the ni^th 
of November to the ninth of February^'*: a 
cuilom which they probably derived from their 
firitilh anceftors. Though the right of admi« 
niftering juftice belonged to the order of Druids 
in general, yet there can be little doubt, that 
certain particular members of that order, in 
every country, were appointed to exercife that 
right, and execute the office of judges. How 
numerous thefe Druidical judges were, whether 
they were all of one rank, or fome of them fub- 
ofdiiiate to others, what were the emoluments 
of their office, where, and witli what forms and 
ceremonies they held their courts, with many 
other particulars which we might wifti to know, 
cannot now be difcovered with certainty. Their 
courts, it is probable, were held in the open air, 
for the conveniency of all who had occafion to 
attend them ; and on an eminence, that all might 

^ Leges Wa!Uc« in Pr«fat. et m Legib. p. t%^ 
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fee and hear their judges ; and neax their temples, 
to give the greater folemnity to their proceed- 
ings ^'. There was at leaft one of thefe places 
of judicature in^ the territories of #very ilate, 
perhaps in *the lands of every clan or tribe^ 
Whenever ther^ was an Archdruid, he was the 
fupreme judge in all caufes, to whom £^eals 
might be made from the tribunals of inferior 
judges, and from whofe tribunal there was no 
appeal. To hear and determine all caufes in the 
laft refort, the Archdruid held a grand affize 
once in the year, at a fixed time and place ; 
which was commonly at his ordinary or chief 
rcfidence. The chief refidence of the Archdruid 
of Gaul was at Dreux, in the Pais Chartrain ; 
and at this place the grand affize for Gaul 
was held, which is thus defcribed by Caefar: 
** Once in the year, at a certain appointed time, 
** they affemble and hold a great court, in a cer- 
<* tain confecrated place, in ,the country of the 
♦« Cornutes, which is thought to be in the very 
** centre of Gaul. Hither thoie who have any 
^< law-fuits depending, flock from all parts to 
** receive their final determination, to which 
** they implicitly fubmit ^*/' The refidence of 
the Archdruid of Britain, it is generally believed, 
was in the ifle of Anglefey ^ where it is imagined 



^' By tlie ancient laws of Walesy the jadge is dire^ed to fit witk 
Ills back to the fun or the ftormt that they might not inconunode 
him — (Leges V(rallicae> Lz. c. zo. ^ za. p. ia3*)—- Spelmanni Glo(^ 
(ariumy voce Blallobei^um. 

^ CcfitrdeBel. GaLL6,c.Zi. 
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the grand aflize was alfo held, and the fupreeae 
tribunal* fixed. In this ifland, Mr. Rowlsuid 
thinks he hath difcovered fome veftiges of that 
tribunal ftill remaining, which he thusdefcribes: 
" In the other end of this townfliip of Fre'r 
** Dryw, wherein all thefe ruins already men- 
*^ tioned are, there firft appears a large cirque or 
*^ theatre, raifed up of earth and ftones, to a 
** great height, refembling a horfeflioe, open- 
•* ing diredlly to the weft, upon an even fair fpot 
" of ground. This cirque or theatre is made of 
** earth and ftones, carried and heaped there to 
" form the bank. It is within the circumvalla- 
" tion, about twenty paces oyer ; and the banks, 
** where whole and unbroken, above five yards 
** perpendicular height. It is called Bryn-Gwyn, 
** or Brein-Gwyn, L e. the fupreme or royal tri- 
" bunal. And fuch the place muft liave been, 
** wherever it was, in which a fupreme judge 
*' gave laws to a whole nation.*' " 

6. As the authority of the ancient Britifh kings Revenues . 
was very fmall, efpecially in times of peace, fo ^*^^' 
their revenues could not be very great. Befides 
their family eftates, which were commonly the 
moft confiderable of any in their reipe&ive na- 
tions, they had probably certain lands annexed 
to their crowns, to enable them to fupport their 
dignity, and maintain their numerous followers. 
It is alfo probable that the cuftom of makihg 
prefents to their princes prevailed in Britain as 

" Rowland's Mona Antiqujti p. 899 90. 
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well as in Germany, and was one confiderable 
branch of their revenues. It is thus defcribed 
by Tacitus: " The communities are wont of 
" their own accord, and man by man, to give 
** to their princes a certain number of beads, or 
** a certain portion of grain ; a cOntributiott 
" which paffes for a mark of refpedl and honour; 
". but ferves only to fupply their neceffities3%'* 
Thefe things, which were at firft given volun- 
tarily, might perhaps be afterwards demanded as 
of right ; and gave rife to thofe numerous prefta* 
tions of different kinds, which were afterward^ 
paid by the proprietors of land to their fovei'eigns 
in all the European kingdoms ^^ Martial princes, 
who were at the head of powerful and warlike na- 
tions, frequently received valuable prefents from 
other princes and ftates who courted their friend- 
fliip and prote6ikion. " They chiefly rejoice (fays 
** Tacitus) in the gifts which come from the 
*' bordering countries, fent not only by parti- 
" cular perfons, but by whole fl:ates ; fuch as 
<« fine horfes, fplendid armour, rich harnefs, 
^ with chains of gold and lilver 3^" The riches 
<rf a Britifli king, as they are defcribed by 
Cara^acus, in his famous fpeech to the Emperor 
Claudius, confifted of fuch things as thefe, and 
many of them were, no doubt, obtained in this 
manner ^\ There was another fource from which 

'♦ Tacit, dc Morib. German, c. 15. 

^^ Hiftorical DilTertation on the Antiquity of th« Engliih Conftitu- 
doDf p* 105, &c. 

^* Tacit, de Morib. German, c. I5. 
' «7 Tapt. Annal. l.ia c.36. 
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ibme of thefe ancient Britifti kings derived more 
ample revenues than from any of thofe which 
have been mentioned. This was their (hare of 
the booty or plunder which their fubjefts brought 
home by their predatory incurfions into neigh- 
bouring flates. Among the ancient Germans 
robbery was not in the leaft infamous or dit 
honourable, if committed without the territories 
of the date to which the robbers belonged ; but 
was rather efleemed a laudable enterprife, necef- 
lary to keep their youth in exercife, and prevent 
them from finking into effeminacy ''. Their 
greatefl princes often put themfelves at the head 
of thefe predatory bands, and, by the plunder 
which they obtained, fupported their families 
and rewarded their followers ^^ Thefe incurfions 
were indeed dignified with the name of wars ; 
but as they were undertaken without any provo- 
cation, and with no other view but to enrich 
themfelves with the fpoils of their neighbours, 
they deferve no better title than robberies. We 
have no reafon to imagine that the kings of Bri* 
tain were more referved or fcrupulous in this * 
refpe6t than their good brothers of Germany. 
When Cara6lacus was conducted into Rome a 
prifoner, the fine harnefs, the gold chains, and 
other valuable things which he had taken from 
his neighbours in war, were carried before him 
with great ofl;entation, as a ipe6tacle not un* 

^» C«(ar de Bel. GaL 1 6. c. %$. 
^ Tacit, dt Morib. Geraun. c« M* 
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worthy of the attention of the people of Rome, 
who had been accuftomed to view the ipoils of 
the richeft monarchs '*°. Long after this period, 
a very confiderable part of the revenues of the 
kings of Wales arofe from the plunder, efpe- 
cially the cattle which their fubjedls brought 
bottle by their incurfions into the neighbouring 
ftates. By the laws of that country, a third part 
of all this booty belonged to the king ; and it 
was one part of the officd of the fteward of the 
houfehold to manage this branch of the royal 
revenue^'. When the Britifh kings began to 
toin money, which was between the firft invafion 
of the Romans under Julius Caefar and the 
fecond under Claudius, they perhaps made fome 
profit by that coinage, which was one of their 
prerogatives **. From thefe, and probably from 
other f6urces to us unknown, the Britifli princes 
cf this early period derived* fuch revenues that 
fome of th«Ti were accounted rich for the times 
in which they flouriflied. Cara6tacus boafts 
much of his riches in his fpeech to Claudius ; and 
Tacitus fays, that Prafutagus, King of the Iceni, 



^ Tacit. AimaL 1. ta. c. 36. 

^' Leges WaUicse> 1. iTc. 14* p. 22* 

,** It is even probable that the ancient Britons were accuftomed to 
pay certain taxes to their princes, as the Druids were exempted from 
the payment of thefe taxes by a fpecial law. — (Caefar de Bel. Gal* 
1.6. c. 14.) — Tacitus alfo obferves (Vita Agric. c. 13.), that the 
Britons paid their taxes^ provided they were juft and reafonabIe» 
with great cheerfulnefs ; which feems to intimate^ that they had 
not been altogether ilrangers t6 the payment of taxes to their own 
princeS) though we know not what thefe taxes were. — Camd. Brit. 
T. z. Introdu^on/ p^ izo* 
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was a prince very much renowned for his great 
wealth. ^^ 

7. It is highly probable that the conflitution Conftltu- 
of all the Britifli ftates in this period was not ^^^j^ 
eKa6tly the fame ; but that fome of their princes ftates not ^ 
enjoyed greater powers and prerogatives than *^«^*«^ 
otheris. This, as we learn from the writings of ' ' 
Ceefar and Tacitus, was the cafe both in Gaul 
and Germany at this time; but we have not the 
advantage of fuch faithful and intelligent guides 
to enable us to point out the peculiarities in the 
cJonftitution of the feveral dates of Britain. 
Hiftory hath indeed preferved the knowledge of 
one ancient Britifli kingdom, whofe conflitution 
\tas very Angular, and whofe princes enjoyed 
prerogatives of an extraordinary nature. This 
was the kingdom of the ^budse, or weftem 
Mlands of Caledonia; of which Solinus gives. us 
the following account : ** Next to thefe are the 
^^ iEbud®, which, being only feparated from 
•• each other by narrow firths, or arms of the 
** fea, conflitute one kingdom. The fovereign 
** of this kingdom hath nothing which he can 
** properly call his own, but he hath the free 
** and full ufe and enjoyment of all the poflTeffions 
*< of all his fubjefts. The reafon of this regula- 
^^tion is, that he may not be tempted to aAs 
" of oppreffion and injuflice, by the defire or 
<^ hope of increafing his poflTeffions ; iince he 
*« knows that he can poffefs nothing. This 

'^ Tack. AimaL 1. 14. c Bl. 
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** prince is not fo much as allowed to have a 
*' wife of his own, but he hath free accefs 
*' to the wives of all his fubje6ls ; that haying 
" no children which he knoWs to be his own; he 
" may riot be prompted to encroach on the 
" privileges of his fuhjefl:s, in order to aggran- 
** dize his family **/' This very Angular fcheme 
of government (if there is any truth in the above 
narration) was probably the invention of fome 
artful Druids, in whom thefe iflandjs very much 
abounded, who thought themfelves fuflScientJy 
happy in the enjoyment of all thin^, without 
theanxiet}'and trouble with which the polTaffiQa 
of them is attended. 
No tim* 8. There was no fiipreme monarch in Britain^ 
n^h b^ ^^ *^^^ {«riod, who had any paramount^^qthority 
jsdtam. over the other monarohs. Sometimes, perh^s, 
erne of thefe princes, by marriage, or by hts 
iiiperior valour and good fortune in war, ob^ 
tained the ^dominion of two jov more of thefe 
little kingdoms. But thefe kingdoms were fodn 
after divided among that monarch's fcms^ i^d 
returned to their former independency. Kor 
Were there ib much as any ex^enfive alliances or 
ties of union among thefe princes and flates. 
They were not only independent, but jealous of 
one another ; and even in times of .common 
danger, they bad not fo much political temper 
and wifdom, as to fpi^et their anlmpfity, and 
form one general .confederacy ibr their commoa 

^ Julu Solini IWttiftnria, Btfilkc» Ine anaoi c.35. p.j6<* 
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fitfety. To this want of union, Tacitus afcribes 
the riun of thefe ilates, and their fubjedtion to 
the Rotnans. " There was one thipg which 
'^ gave us a great advantage againft thefe power- 
" ful nations, that they never confulted together 
** in one body about the fecurity of the whole. 
** It was even rare that two or three of thefe 
^ ftates united their forces againft the common 
^ enemy. By this means, while each of them 
" fought fq)iEirately, they were all fucceffiyely 
*^ fubdued.'*^^ 

II. States and kingdoms, as well as particular Progreft 
perfons^ have their birth and infancy. King- ^^^^'^ 
doms in their iafant ftate are fmall and weak ; 
they have few laws, and thefe few are rather the 
dictates of neceffity than of deliberation, efta-, 
blifbed more by tacit confent than by any formal 
decree. In that ftate of fociety neither princes 
nor people are well qualified for being legiflators; 
and they are top mudh taken up with the more 
preffing cares of drfending and providing for 
themfelves, to have leifure for political fpecula- 
tions. But when they are well eftabliihed, and 
have provided for their fubfiftence and fecurity, 
tiiey begin to think of making improvements in 
their government and laws. Crimes againft the 
public and againft individuals are prohibited and 
puniflied; the rights and duties of all the different 
ranks of men in the ftate are afcertained, pro- 
perty is fecured, the rules of fucceffion fettled, 

^^ J$au yiu Agnc. c xi. 
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a code of laws is gradually formed, and courts 
^nd judges appointed for putting them in exe- 
cution. In their stdvances- towards a ftate of 
political maturity, their laws are more or left 
complete, according to the ftage of civilization 
at which they are arrived. 
Antiquity The Britilh kingdoms, we have reafon to be- 
of Britifh jjeve. Were in poffeffion of a fyftem of laWs of 
confiderable extent, before they were fubdued by 
the Romans. Some ofthefe kingdt)ms had fub- 
fifted feveral ages before that period. Almoft a 
\\^hole century had elapfed between the firft inva- 
fion under Julius Caefar and the fecond under 
Claudius, and yet we find no material difference 
in the political ftate of l^ritain in thefe two 
periods. In both it was divided into feveral little 
monarchies, each of which was governed by its 
own king; and it had, no doubt, been in this 
ftate long before the firft of thefe invafions. In 
to long a courfe of time they muft have acquired 
feme (kill in governisient and kgiflsltion, efpe- 
cially the Druids, who devoted their whole time? 
to the ftudy of learning, religion, atid law, of 
which they were the great Of acks and interpret*, 
ers. This was certainly one important bi*anch 
of that great fyftem of learnings which required 
the conftant application of twenty years ; and as 
fome of the Druids were deftgned and appointed 
judges in the feveral Britifli kingdoms, thefe 
might perhaps apply moire particularly to the 
ftudy of law. But though it is thus highly 
probable, that the ancient Britons had a large 
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fyftem of laws, a minute detail of the particulars 
contained in that fyHem cannot be expelled from 
any writer in this age. The moll that can be 
done on this fubje6l, is to make a few general 
obfervations on the nature and fpirit of thefe 
ancient Britifh laws, and to coll eft a few parti- 
culars which are preferved in hiftory to fupport 
and illuftrate thefe obfervations. 

The laws, as well as the other branches of learn- compofe4 
ing among the ancient Britons, were couched in »° ^erfe- 
verfe. Though this^ may appear a little extraor- 
dinary to us, it was far from being peculiar to 
the ancient Britons. " The firft laws of all na- 
" tions (fays a learned writer on this fubje6l) 
" were compofed in verfe and fung. We have 
" certain proof, that the firft laws of Greece were 
" a kind of fongs. The laws of the ancient in- 
" habitants ofSpain were verfes which they fung* 
*^ Twifton was regarded by the Germans as their 
" firft lawgiver. They faid he put his laws into 
" verfes and fongs. This ancient cuftom was 
" long kept up by feveral nations ^^i*' This 
pra6tice of compofing their laws in verfe, and 
forming them into fongs, was owing to that fur- 
prifing love which the nations of antiquity bore 
to poetry and mufic ^^ This alfo rendered thofe 
laws more agreeable to a poetical people, made 
it eafier for them to get them by heart and retain 
them in memory. 

^* Origin of Laws, &c. by Prefident dc Goguet, v. i. b. i. p. 2%y 
a9<. atque audlor. ibi citat. 
^' See Chap, IV. 
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Never It was oTie of the moft inviolable laws of the 

commit- ancient Britons, never to coqamit any of their 
writing, laws to writing '*^ This is pot afcribed by 
Caefar to their ignorance of letters, but to other 
reafons ; for he exprefsly fays in the fame place, 
that they made life of letters both in public and 
private tranfaftions '*^. To the two reafons which 
are affigned for this law, by that very intelligent 
writer, this third one may perhaps be added ; 
that while the laws were unwritten, they were 
more entirely in the hands, and at the difpofal 
of the Druids ; who alone had leifure and oppor* 
tunity to make themfelves complete mafters of 
them. But whatever were the reafons of this law, 
it was certainly the caufe that we know fo little 
of the laws of the ancient Britons. For as they 
wererepofited in the Breads of the Druids, when 
they were deftroyed their laws perifhed with 
them, except a few particulars which have been 
preferved by the Greek and Roman writers ; and 
a few others, which had taken fuch deep root in 
the minds and manners of the Britons, that they 
were difcernible in the laws and cuftoms of their 
pofterity many ages after. 
Confidered It hath been already obferved, that the laws of 
at the com- 1^^ aucicut Britous were confidered as the laws 
their Gods, of their Gods, rather than of their kings. Nor 
was this peculiar to the ancient Britons, it was 
the fame in all other ancient nations. The firft 
legiflators were convinced, that their own autho- 

^ CselardeBel. GaI.L6.c,X4. *« Id. ibid. 
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lity was not fufficient to bridle the impetuous 
pailions of tbofe bold and fierce men to whom 
they gave laws. They called Heaven to their 
affiftance j and declared, that they had received 
their inflitutions from fome Divinity, who would 
take vengeance on thofe who dared to violate 
them. Thus Numa Pompilius, the great le- 
giflator of ancient Rome, gave out, that he 
received all his laws from the GoddeCs Egeria, 
" That the Barbarians (as Floru^ obferves) 
" might receive and obey them ^°/' One confe- 
quence of this view of their laws we have already 
mentioned, viz. that the priefts of their Gods 
were the oracles of their laws. Another confe- 
quence of it was, that the laws which related to 
their religion, the worfhip of the Gods, and the 
privileges of their minifters, obtained the firft 
place in their fyftem of jurifprudence ; and were 
declared to be of the mod facred and inviolable 
obligation. That the Gods are to be worfliipped, 
was probably the very firft law in the Druidical 
fyftem*'. To this all the other prefcriptions 
relating to the rites, times, places, and other 
circumftances of that worfliip would naturally, 
follow, with properfan6tions, tofecure obedience. 
The laws afcertaining the honours, rights, and 
privileges of the Druids ; thofe declaring their 
perfons inviolable, and, providing for their im- 
munity from taxes and military fer vices, were not 
forgotten.** 

^* Florusf 1. 1, c. 2. ** Diogeo. Laert in proem. 

<' C9^ de BeL Gal. L 6. c. f4« 
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Law of In the ftate of nature the promifcuous inter- 

"^*'*^se« courfe of the fexes was productive of the mod 
Ihocking diforders and grievous calamities". 
It was one of the ^rft cares, therefore, of all 
legiflators, to regulate that intercourfe^ and fe- 
cure the rights of marriage, on which the order, 
peace, and happinefs of fociety fo much depend. 
Accordingly the inftitution of marriage, is aC- 
cribed by all nations to their moft ancient legifla- 
tors^*. That great law, the marriage of one man 
and one woman, which is fo clearly pointed out 
by nature, was fully and firmly eftabliihed among 
the ancient Britons. This is evident from their 
whole hiftory, in which we never meet with the 
leaft hint, that any one man was allowed more 
than one wife, or any woman more than one 
hufband. If fuch an indulgence had been allowed 
to any, it would have been to thofe who were 
invefted with royal authority, as it was among 
the Germans at this period". But kings and 
queens in Britain were fubje6t to this great law, 
as well as their meaneft fubjefts; and when 
they prefumed to violate it, they were hated and 
abandoned by ^H the world. This appears from 
the ilory of Cartifmandua, who was Queen of 
the Brigantes in her own right, which is thus 
related by Tacitus : " Cartifmandua, Queen of 

*^ Quos venerem incertam irapientes more ferarum, 
Viribus editior, cxdebat ut in grege taurus. 

Hot, lib. x. fat 3. t. 109. 
*♦ Origin of Laws, &c v. i. p. aa. 
« Tacit, de Morib. Genn. c. x8. 

<* the 
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<< the Prigantes^ was dcfcended from a Ipng race 
** of roy^ ancdlors^ and famous for her powei: . 
" and wealth, to which Ihe received a great v 

" acceffion for betraying Cara6lacus to the 
" Emperor Claudius, to adorn his triumph* 
" CorruJ[>ted by her great profperity, Ihe aban* 
** donedherfelf to luxury; anddefpifingberbuC^ 
*^ band Venptius, Ihe advanced her armour-bearer 
^^ Vellocatius to his place in her throne and bed. 
^^ This flagitious a£tion proved the ruin of her- 
" felf and family. For her fubje6ls, the Bri- 
^^ gantes, efpoufing the caufe of her injured 
" hufband, (he was reduced to the greateft diC- 
*• tre&, and implored the prote6liott of the Ro- 
*' mans. We fent an army to her reUef, which 
^* refcued her perfon, and fought feveral battles 
<' in hercaufe, but ihe was at laft obliged to leave 
*^ her kingdom in the poffeffion of Venutius ^^** 
Where this great kw was thus firmly eftabliflied, 
we may be almofl certain that all the circum- 
fiances of marriage were regulated, . and the 
rights of parents, huibands, wives, and children 
were afcertained. In Gaul, and perhaps in Bri- 
tain, hufbands and fathers had a very great au- 
thority over their wives and children, even fo 
great as to put them to death ^^ ; but this autho- 
rity was undoubtedly regulated by certain laws. 
In the ancient, laws of Wales (which, in this 
and feveral other particulars, were very probably 
derived from thofe of the ancient Britons) all the 

^ Tadt. Hifior. La* C45* ^ Cttfar de Bd. GaL L6. c 19. 
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cafes in which a hufband was allowed to beat his^ 
wife are enumerated*'. The matrimonial tie 
among the ancient Britons was far from being 
indiflbluble. They were too little accuftomed 
to moral difcipline, and the government of their 
paffionS) to fubmit to a reftraint which was to 
end only with life. The laws of Hoel Dda, King 
of Wales, who was a Chriftian prince, and 
flourifhed in the tenth century, allow of a divorce 
for fo trifling a caufe as an unlavoury or difegree- 
able breath ^^ This law is £0 contrary to the 
precepts of Chriftianity, which had heisn long 
eftabliflied in Wales, that we may be almoft 
certain that it was one of the laws of their 
Heathen anceftors ^°. The ancient Britons are 
accufed by feveral authors of fome practices 
which are very inconfiftent with conjugal fide- 
lity ^'. But as thefe pra6lices are fuch as we can 
hardly fuppofe were eftabliihed by law, they will 
fall more properly under our confideration in 
another place. ^^ 



'' Leges Wallica, 1. 4. five Triades Florences, Triad. 5. jp. 300. 
Triad. 155. p. 351. 

59 Ibid. Triad, i. p. 298. 

^ Btit though marriage aipong the Britons (and mdeed among aS 
the nations of antiquity) was too eafily and too feequefttly diflblvedf 
yet the laws provided with great care for the maintenance of the 
childre», and the equitable divifion of the effects of the family ac- 
cording to the circumftances of every cafe. The ancient- laws of 
Wales defcend to very long and particular details on this fubje^ 
and make provifion for every poffible cafe with the moft minute exadl- 
ncfs. — (Leges Wallicte. 1. a. De mulieribus, c. i. p. 73, &c») 

*' Caef-deBel. Gal.1.5. c. 14. 

^' See Chap. VIL Of Manners* ^ 
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The defire of procuring prote6lion to their Penal laws 
lives, perfons, and properties, was one of the me^f*"^. 
chief things which induced families to unite to- fon«. 
gether, to form dates and kingdoms, and to fub- 
;Emt to the reilraints of law and government. In 
their independent ftate they enjoyed unlimited 
liberty, but little fafety ; and therefore they 
thought it prudent to refign a part of their liberty 
to obtain a greater degree of fecurity againft all 
a^ls of violence, and injuries of every kind. 
This fecurity was obtained in fociety, and under 
regular government, by particular laws againft 
all a6ls of violence, oppreffion, and injuftice, 
enforced by proper penalties, and therefore called 
penal laws. By thefe laws the whole power of 
the ftate was armed with vengeance againft every 
particular member of it, who dared to injure any 
other member, or to difturb the public peace 
and good order. The penal laws of almoft all 
governments, at or near their firft eftablifhment^ 
were remarkably fevere; it being no eafy matter 
to deter men from thofe a6bs of violence to which 
they had been accuftomed in their independent 
ftate ^\ Such were the moft ancient penal laws 
of Germany, Gaul, and Britain, which abounded 
very much in capital punifliments, and thofe of 
the moft dreadful kind. By the laws of |jraul 
and Britain, a wife who was rufpe6led of having 
occafioned the death of her huft)and, was tortured 
as cruelly a9 the vileft flave, and if convi6ted» 



^^ Grigin of Laj|i» Sea t.i. p.ao» 
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^ras' burnt to death in the mod excruciating 
manner ^^ By thefe laws alfo, not only mur- 
dejers, but robbers, thieves, and fome other cri- 
minals (perhaps adulterers), were punifhed with 
the fame cruel kind of death ^K In Germany, 
thofe who betrayed or deferted the caufe of their 
country, were hanged on trees ; and cowards, 
fluggards, debauchees, and proftitutes, were fuf- 
focated in mires and bogs*\ As there was fo 
very ftriking a refemblance between the Germans 
and Britons in this period, it is not improbable, 
that theie ufelefs members and pefts of human 
fociety were punifhed in the fame manner in 
this ifland*^ But beiides thefe greater crimes 
againft the date in general, or againft particular 
members of it, which were capitally puniibed, 
there were many fmaller injuries, fuch as maim* 
ing, wounding, ftriking, &c. which required 
to be difcouraged, but did not deferve to be fo 
Severely puniibed. With regard to thefe, thd 
moft natural and obvious idea of punilhment was 
that of retaliation. Accordingly we find that 
this law of retdiation, or an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for £| tooth, &c. was eftaMifhed, not only 
among the Ifraelites, but alio among the Greeks 
and Romans, and very probably among the 
Germans, Gauls, a«d Britons, in the moft an- 

^^ Csef. de Bel. Gal. 1*6. c.19. *^ Ibid. c.i6. 

^ Tacit, de morib. Germ. cia. 

^ Dr. M'Pherfon's Differt. xiL^Is not tlit diickiBg.dool a relic 
of this laft kind of punjilipient? ^ 

oBnt 
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cient periods of their feveral ftates **'. But this 
law, fo equitable in fpeculatron, was everywhere 
jR3und to be very inconvenient in pra6lice ; and 
when rigoroufly executed, it was often deftruc- 
tive to the criminal, and afforded no reparation 
to the injured party. For this realbn, this law 
had many exceptions and abatements made to it 
in every country, and in many it went quite into 
difufe. In many cafes it was found to be for the 
good of the public, and for the intereft of the in- 
jured party, to accept of a certain compenfa- 
tion from the criminal in lieu of his corporal 
punifliment*^ " In lighter tranfgreffions, among 
" the ancient Germans, the punifhment was 
" proportioned to the crime ; and the criminal, 
*' upon conviftion, was condemned to pay a 
** certain number of horfes and cattle, which 
** were divided between the king or ftate, and 
" the perfon who had received the injury or his 
" family ^'*.** Though we cannot produce fo ex- 
prefs a teftimbny, that this pra6lice of mating 
compenfation for corporal injuries, prevailed in 
Britain before the Roman invafion, yet it feems 
probable that it did, and that the Druids, who 
had the adminiftration of juftice entirely in their 
hands, would encourage it for their own intereft. 
After this law of compenfations for bodily in- 
juries was introduced, it gradually prevailed 
more and more, until it put an almoft total 

^ Exod. c.»j. y.%3f %s» Paufin. 1. 1. c. 48. AuL Gd. Lao. 

C.I. 

** £zod« C.4I. y,%%0 30. ^ Tacit, de morib. Qenn. cia. 

Y 2 pepod 
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pcitics* 



period to all corporal and capital punifhments. 
Revenge, which is the prevailing paffion in 
iavage life, yielded to avarice, which is apt ta 
prevail too much in the focial date, when pot 
felons become fecure ; and the family of a 
murdered perfon began to third more after the 
goods than after the blood of the murderer; 
thinking the former a much better compenfation 
for the lofs of their friend than the latter. But 
as this great revolution in the fpirit of penal laws 
did not take place in this ifland in the ancient 
Britifli times, it doth not fall fo properiy under 
our prefent confidergtion. 
fttfyeaing As mankind in the focial date, even after the 
^^^i^ rights of property were edabliflied, were expofed 
to injuries in their pofleffions, as well as in their 
peribns, it became neceflary to fecure the former, 
as well as the latter, by penal laws. Their flocks 
and herds were the mod valuable poflefiions of 
almod all nations in the mod early period of 
their hidory. Several of the Britifli nations, 
when they were fird invaded by the Rornans, 
had no other pofleffions, or means of fubfidence, 
^but their cattle ; and therefore we may be certain, 
that by their laws, the dealing or killing of any 
of thefe precious animals would be very penai, 
probi^bly capital '% Even when the feverity of 
penal law was mitigated by admitting compen- 
fations, the compenlations required for dealing, 
killing, or maiming horfes, oxen, cows, flieep, 

7' Cad: de BeL GaL 15* cm* L6. cx6. 

fwine^ 
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fwioe, &c. were fo high as made it very impru^ 
dent and dangerous to be guilty of thefe crimes. 
The ancient laws of Wales difcover the mod 
extreme folicitude and anxiety about the fafety 
and prefervation of animals of all kinds. A high 
price is fet, not only upon the life, but upon 
every limb of every ufeful animaP^ The 
reader who hath no opportunity of feeing thefe 
laws, may form fome judgment of their great 
minutenefs from this circumftance : it is declared 
by a fpecial law, that there are only three things 
appertaining either to field or domeilic animals, 
for which no compenfation fhall be demanded, 
viz. the milk of a mare, the milk of a bitch, and 
the milk of a cat ^\ In thofe Britifli ftates where 
agriculture was pra6lifed, a greater number and 
variety of penal laws were necgflary, to proteft 
the* cattle and implements employed in huf- 
bandry y to prevent land-marks from being re- 
moved ; and to preferve the precious fruits of 
the earth from being deftroyed or injured. The 
labouring ox was the peculiar care of the wifeft 
legiflators, and to kill one of thefe ufeful animals, 
even for food, wasdeclared to be an impious deed, 
and made capital by the laws of inany ancient 
nations, and very probably by thofe of Britain ^\ 

^^ Legct WallicsB, 1. 3. c. 3. p. ao; — 266. 
'♦ Ibid. 1. 4. Triad. Fore^C Triad. 209. p.'374. 
^ JElian. Hift. AoimaL L i%. c»34» Varro de Re Ruft. L6« 
€.5. Flin. L 8. C.45* 

Ante edam fceptnim Didbei reget, et ante 
Impia quam cxfis gens eft epulatajuvencit, 
Aureus hanc yitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 

Vjig. Geoi^. La* v»ss^ 
Y 3 By 
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By the ancient laws of Wales it was forbidden, 
under certain penalties, to throw a ftone at an 
o*: in the plough, to tie the yoke too tight about 
his neck, or to urge him on to too great an eflFort 
in drawing ^\ Thefe laws difcover great atten- 
tion to the prefervation of that valuable animal. 
Ploughs, and all other implements of hufbandry, 
which were left in the fields, were guarded by 
particular penal laws, from being ftolen or de- 
llioyed. The removing of land-marks hath been 
declared highly criminal, and feverely puniftied 
by the laws of all nations '% This is one of thofe 
crimes of which the Druids of Gaul and Britain, 
took particular cognizance ^^ Great care wai^ 
alfo taken by ancient legislators to preferve tl^e 
fruits of the earth from all injuries, and to pro^ 
cure fqll oompenlktion for any damage they bad 
fuflained, that the induitrious hufbandman might 
not be rpbbed of the rewards of his toil ^^ Th^ 
inoft ancient law& of Britain appear to have been 
remarkably f^vere on this head, and to have 
nUowed veiy high damages to the huibandman } 
for by them he was authorifed to ^ize and keep, 
to himfelf o©e out of every tluee hogs, flieep,^ 
goatS) geefe, and bens, that he found among 
bis corn \ an4 he was eyen permitted to qhoofe 
the fecond-beft of the three *°. But this law 
could only fubfift in the infancy of agriculture, 

^ Leges Wallicae, 1.3. C.9. p.a8i. 
■^ Duet. c. 19. V. 14. Job, c. 24. y. 2. 

7^ Caf. de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. c. 13. ^ Exod. c. ai^. v. 5, 6. 

** Leg^ Wallicse, L3. c. 10. § 6. 8. p. 485. 

when 
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when corn was very fearce and precious, and 
thefe animals very plentiful and of little valuer 
Accordingly^ it was afterwards very much mi- 
tigated, and the huftandman was only allowed 
to take one out of fifteen hogs, and one out of 
thirty Iheep, goats, geeie, and hensj and if 
there was not fo great a number, he was to have 
a compeniation in money, according to that 
proportion ^\ . The gregt difproportion between 
hogs and the other creatures mentioned in this 
laft law is very remarkable, and might perhaps 
be owing, either to the greater plenty of thefe 
animals, or to their being efteemed more deftruc^ 
tive to the com. In thoie Britilh dates which 
were frequented by foreign merchants, and where 
commerce was carried on, there would be occa- 
fion for another clais of penal laws, to prote6l: 
the goods of the adventurous merchant and ma^ 
riner, from being feized or ftolen, efpecially in 
cafe of (hipwreck, when they are moil expofed 
to fuch injuries. What the particulars of thefe 
marine and mercantile laws were, cannot now be 
difcovered ; but we have fome reafon to think, 
that they were more juft and generous than thofe 
^ the middle ages, which gave the fpoils of the 
unfortunate mariner either whdly to the king, 
or divided them between the king and the lord 
of the manor, where they were call on Ihore**. 
For it will be made appear, that foreign mer- 

" Leges Wallics, I.3. c« lo* § 6- 8. p. 285. 
** Ibid. La. ci;. p. 151, 15a. Spelman. GloiC yoce Wrecum 
maris. 
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chants enjoyed very great fecurity for themfelves 
and their etje6ls in this ifland, in the ancient 
Britiih times '^ There were probably no penal 
laws among the ancient Britons to prevent or 
punifli verbal injuries, which are fo fenfibly felt, 
and fo fiercely refented in modern times. Jn 
almoil all the nations of antiquity the coarfeft 
language was given and returned without cere* 
mony, and was not confidered as an object 
worthy of the attention of legiflators. 
BritHh But fecurity to their perfons and properties 

from a6ls of violence, was not the only benefit 
which mankind derived from laws and govern* 
ixient. By thefe, deceit and falfehood, as wett 
as violence, were baniflied from fociety, or at 
leaft an attempt was made to banilh them : by 
thefe, mutual truil and confidence were efta* 
blifhed among mankind ; truth atid fidelity were 
made to reign in their dealings, covenants, and 
engagements ; or when they were violated, an 
eafy method of redrefs was provided. In civilized 
nations, which have arrived at great knowledge 
in government and legiflation, thefe defirable 
ends are obtained by a great number of pofitive 
flatutes, or by eftabliflied forms and rules of pro- 
ceeding, which have acquired the force of fla* 
tutes by immemorial cuftom. But in nations 
which have not attained to fo great maturity, 
only certain general maxims of juilice and equity 
are eftabliflied, and the application of thefe . 

•^ See Chap. VI. 

maxim's 
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maxims to particular cafes, islefl to the wilHom 
and integrity of the judges* This was certainly 
the ftate of what may be called the common law 
among the ancient Britons. Thofe principles of 
truth, fidelity, juftice, and equity, in which the 
Druids inftru6led the people in their difcourfes, 
they made the rules of their decifions when they 
ad:ed as judges. An eminent f^ge of the law hath 
indeed affirmed, that the ancient Britons, before 
they were fubdued by the Romans, were in pof- 
feffion of that admirable fyftem of jurifprudence, 
the prefent common law of England ; and that 
no material changes have been made in that 
iyftem, either by the Romans, the Saxons, Danes, 
or Normans. His words ai'e thefe : " The realm 
" of England was firft inhabited by the Britons; 
" next after them it was ruled by the Romans; 
** then again by the Britons : after whom the 
^* Saxons poflefled it, and clianged its name 
** from Britain to England: then the Danes 
^^ for fome time had the dominion of it; then 
^* again the Saxons: laft of all the Normans, 
** whofe pofterity govern it at prefent. Yet, in 
^^ the times of all thefe different nations and 
^^ kings, this kingdom hath always been go- 
*' verned by the fame cufloms by which it is 
** governed at prefent. If thefe ancient Britifli 
" cuftoms had not been moll excellent, reafon, 
" juftice, and the love of their country, would 
** have induced fome of thefe kings to change or 
** abolifli them ; efpecially the Romans, who 
•* ruled all the reft of the world by the Roman 

« laws.'^ 
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^ laws '*.*' But thefe words of this great lawyer 
are rather to be confidered as a panegyrical de* 
clamation, defigned to infpire the young prince 
to whom they were addrefled with veneration for 
the laws of England, than an hiflorical narration 
didfcated by ftri6t truth. There might however 
be a confiderable refemblance between the judi- 
cial deciiions of the Britiih Druids, and the re^- 
gulations of the common law of England. For 
as right reafon, equity, and juftice, are eternaUy 
and univerfally the fame; if the dedfions of 
the Druids were regulated by thefe, they would 
in fimilar cafes, materially, though perhaps not 
formally, coincide with thofe of the common 
law, which is regulated by reafon, equity, and 
juftice. The deflgn, for example, of the Druid- 
ical interdift defcribed by Caefar, was to procure 
fubmiffion to the laws, by depriving thofe of 
all benefit from them who refufe to fubmit to 
them ^^ : this is alfo the defign of an outlawry in 
the common law of England, and therefore 
there mud be a material coincidence between 
thefe two legal operations**. But that all the 
modes and forms of the common law of England 
w6re known to and obferved by the ancient Bri- 
tons before they were fubdued by the Romans ; 
and that they have not been changed by that 

•♦ Sir John Fortefcuc de laudibus Icgum Angliae, publiflied ^th 
notes by Mr. Selden> c. x^. p.jS* 39. 
** Ca&r de BeL Gal. L 6. c.13. 
'^ Bradlon* L^. 0.15. 

conqueft. 
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conqueft, nor by any of the fucceeding revolu* 
tions, is quite incredible. What Jeffrey of Men. 
mouth fays of the laws of King Molmutius and 
Queen Martia, merits no attention. ^' 

It is irapoflSble for us to difcover many jparti- Law« of 
cular^of the laws of evidence among the ancient «^^^"<^«' 
Britons. That they made ufe of oaths or folema 
appeals to their Gods, to oblige witnefles to de* 
clare the truth, we have not the leail reafon to 
doubt, when we confider that they were a very 
religious, or rather a very fup^rftitious people, 
and that their judges were priefls. We learn 
from Tacitus, that the forms of their vows and 
oaths were different in the different Britifli nations ; 
and that the members of each fl;ate obferved that 
form of fwearing which was efl;abliflied in their 
own country ^\ For as there is hardly any thing 
in which all the nations of the world have more 
uniVerfally agreed, than in making ufe of oaths, 
as tlie moft effe6);ual way of obliging witnefles to 
declare the truth in judgment ; fo there are few 
things in which they have differed more than in 
the forms of tbefe oaths. The ancient Welfti had 
fome very fingular forms of giving evidence, 
which are too indelicate to be quoted even in a 
dead language, and which it is highly probable 
they derived, in part at leaff;, from their Britifli 
anceftors. 

It is impoffible to difcover whether the laws of Laws ol 
compurgation were known to the ancient Britpn;s ^^^'' 

*' Gaulfrid Moaumut. Lii. c.i7. Lzxi. c.13. 
^ Tacit. AnnaL Lia. C.34. 

or 
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or not. By thefe laws, which obtained in very 
early times among the Welih, when a perfon 
acculfed denied the accufation upon oath, he was 
obliged to bring a certain number of compurga- 
tors to iwear to the truth or credibility of what 
he had fworn. The number of compurgators 
required by thefe laws was proportioned to the 
nature of the crime ; and if the compurgators 
were fuch in number and quality as the laws 
required in that cafe, and fwore with fuflScient 
unanimity to the innocence of the perfon 
accufed, he was acquitted ; if not, he was 
condemned. ^^ 

Tortuie. When fuflScient evidence was not given againil 
a perfon accufed, by the depofitions of witnefles, 
)>oth the Gauls and Britons, in fome cafes, em- 
ployed the cruel method of torture to force un- 
happy perfons to confefs their guilt. " When a 
** wife (fays Caefar) is accufed of having had 
>* any hand in the death of her hufband, (he is 
" put to the fame kind of torture with the 
" meaneft flave." ''' 

Onkalfc The great objedl which many nations of anti- 
quity feem to have had in view in their crimi- 
nal trials, was not fo much to preferve tiie inno- 
cent from being condemned, as to prevent the 
guilty from efcaping condemnation. Therefore, 
when .they could neither prove their guilt by 
witnefles, nor extort a confeffion by tortures, 

^ Leges Wallicae» Liz. €.9. Lzzz. cj. p. 1089 Z09* 
•* Caef. BeLGaLL6. cz> 

they 
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t|iey applied to Heaven for evidence againft 
them, and interrogated Omnifcience by many 
differeint rites. It would be eaiy to demonflrate 
that the practice of applying to Heaven for 
a difcovery of the guilt of criminals by various 
ordeals (which conftituted fo great a part of the 
jurifprudence of all the nations of Europe in the 
middle ages) was known to the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and feveral other nations, in very early 
times ^'. It appears from a remarkable « paf- 
fage in Velleius Paterculus, that the judicial 
combat was the moil common way of deter- 
mining all kinds of controverfies among the 
Germans in the Auguftan age. For that hifto- 
rian acquaints us, that the Germans betrayed 
Quin£tilius Varus, the Roman commander, in 
their country, into a profound fecurity, which 
proved fatal to himfelf and his whole army, by 
bringing many of their difputes before his tri- 
bunal, and by pretending that they were much 
better pleafed with that rational method of end- 
ing them, than with their own barbarous cuftoin 
of deciding them by the fword ^\ When all this 
is confidered, we can hardly entertain a doubt, 
that theiDruidical judges of Gaul and Britain pre- 
tended to interrogate their Gods, by various or^ 
deals, about the guilt of thofe perfons who were 
brought before their tribunals, when little evi- 
dence of it could be found amongft men. For 

9< Spelfnanni Gloflarium, toc. Judicium Deiy p.3i4. ISderohook 
de Jure Saxonum, c.8. p. 83. 

»' C VdL ftterc Hift. L XI. c. 1x8. 
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they were great pretenders tb divination, and 
were believed by the people to have the mod 
effeftual arts of difcovering the will of their 
Gods on all occafions ; and they could not but 
perceive that this kind of evidence might be 
made to prove whatever they pleafed, and put 
the lives and fortunes of all men into their hands. 
It is not improbable that thofe queftions or tor- 
tures to which wives. fufpe6led of the murder of 
their hufbands were put, might be fire or water 
ordeals, or fomething of that kind. However 
this may be, it is very certain that when this 
celeftial evidence (as it may be called) was once 
introduced into the trial of criminals, human tefti- 
mony came to be very little regarded ; and the 
fate of all who were accufed depended almoft in- 
tirely upoa the pretended depofitions of thefc 
invifible witnefles. This will appear in a very 
ftrong and furprifing light in our hiftory of the 
laws of evidence, in the next period. 
Laws of To be protected in their lives, perfbns, and 
fucceffion. properties, and in the enjoyment of all their 
rights, are ineftimable bleffings which mankind 
derive from equitable laws and regular govern^ 
ment; but even thefe are not all the benefit:^ 
whifeh they derive from them. For though men 
cannot enjoy their pofleffions any longer than 
they live^ yet tliey are very far from being in- 
different to whom they (hall devolve at their 
death. The care and labour which they have 
beftowed upon them, the comforts and enjoy- 
ments which they have received £rom t&em,. 

make 
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make them earneftly defire that they may be 
poflefled by thofe perfons who are naturally the 
objects of their affection ; and the afiurance that 
they will be fo, gives them no little fatisfaftioo. 
But this fatisfa6tion can only be enjoyed in the 
focial ftate, and under the influence of laws re- 
gulating the order of fucceffion. Thefe laws of 
fucceffion have been different in different coun- 
tries; and even in the fame country, in different 
periods of fociety. In thofe ancient firitilh 
flates, where the whole riches of the people con- 
fided in their flocks and herds, the laws of fuc-^ 
ceffion were few and fimple : and a man's cattle, 
at his death, were divided equally among his 
fons ; or, if he left no fons, among his daughters; 
or, if he left no children, among his neareil re- 
lations. This was the role of fucceffion among 
the ancient Germans as well as Britons ^\ Thefe 
nations feem to have had no idea of the rights of 
primogeniture, or that the eldeft fon had any 
title to a lai^er fhare of his father^s effe^s than 
the youngefl^. Tliis rule of an equal divifion 
was ft) inviolably obferved by the Germans, and 
probably by the Britons, that the father could 
make no other diftribution of his goods bywill 
or teftament *^ The laws of fucceffion feem to 
have been much the fame in thofe Britifli fl;ates 
where the lands were divided and cultivated. A 
man's lander at his death did not defcend to bis 
eldeft fon, but were equally divided among all 

** Tacit* de morib. Oermaii. cao. ^ Id. ibid. 

his 
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his fons ; and when any difpute arofe in the divi- 
fion of them, it was determined by the Druids^^ 
This law or cuftom (which in England was af* 
terwards known by the name of Gavelkind) was 
obferved very long among the pofterity of the 
i^ncient Britons. It appears plainly in the laws 
pf Hoel Dda, King of Wales, in the tenth cen- 
tury. By that time, indeed, the clergy were la- 
bouring hard to introduce the obfervation of the 
canon-law, which favoured the right of primoge- 
niture; but the municipal laws of Wales were 
ilill in favour of the ancient cuflom of an equal 
divifion. " By the ecclefiaftical law, none ihall 
" fucceed to the father in his eftate, but his 
" eldefl fon, lawfully begotten. By the laws 
" of Hoel Dda, it is decreed, that the youngeft 
" fon ftiall have an equal (hare of the eftate with 
" the eldeft ''^." Nay, in fome other places of 
thefe laws, which fettle the manner in which the 
eftate was to be divided among the fons, it ap- 
pears that the youngeft was more favoured in 
the divifion than the eldeft, or any of his bro- 
thers. " When the brothers have divided their 
" father's eftate amongft them, the, youngeft 
*« brother ftiall have the beft houfe, with all the 
'^ office-houfes ; the implements of huft)andry, 
*^ his father's kettle, his ax for cutting wood, 
** and his knife. Thefe three laft things the fa- 
** ther cannot give away by gift, nor leave by 

*^ Caei: de Bel. GaL 1.6. c. 13. 

^ Legei Wallicaey l.zi. (. x;. p.X49^ 

" his 
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** his laft will to any but his youngeft Ion ; and 
♦* if they are pledged, they fliall be redeeined*\** 
The reafon of this extraordinary law might per* 
haps be this : The elder brothers of a family 
were fuppofed to have left their father's houfe 
before his death, and to have obtained houfes 
and neceflaries of their own ; but the youngeft, 
by reafon of his tender age, and by continuing 
in his father's family to the laft, was confidered 
as more helplefs and worfe provided. 

This account of the conftitution, government, Somepir. 
*and laws of the ancient Britons before they were ^J^ 
invaded by the Romans, will perhaps appear to chap. 7. 
fome readers too minute and tedious, and to 
others very imperfect and d^feftive. To give 
fts little difguft as we can to the former, and as 
much iatisfa£Uon asive can to the latter, feverd 
particulars relating to the polity of the Britons 
of this period, are referred to the chapter on 
manners and cuftoms, where they may be in* 
troduced mth equal propriety, '• 

^ Leges Wallic«» I zx. c. i». p. 139* 
•• Set Chap. VIL 
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SECTION OL 

d%? avil and milHary government of the Eomans in 
Britain. 

Romans T^JIE RooJans are bettfer entitled to the ad- 

wrccUcd b X teiration of iiwikind, for their policy in 

govern, prefcrving and governing, than for their valour 

»«nt. in 0iajcif>g their oonquefts. Their vsdour was 

ikngiHoary and ^eftr ui6bive ; but their policy, 

though felfiih and interefted, was falutary and 

benefiqiah By the former they (pread deibla- 

4;ion and the horrorls of war through all the 

countries of Europe, and through fevend pro- 

"vlnces of Afia and Africa : by the latter they 

introduced civility, order, wife laws, and reguhf 

government into ell tfaeib countries. Forliiere 

was nothiqg at which that extraordinaiy people 

laboured with greater earneftnefs, than to efta- 

blilh their own laws and government in every 

country which they conquered. This they ac- 

complifhed in Britain, though one of the moft 

diilant provinces of their empire, as will appear 

from the following very brief detail of their civil 

and military arrangements in thofe parts of this 

ifland which were reduced to their obedience. 

Cicfiir The two expeditions of Julius Caeiar were fo 

"^ »? fliort and tranlient, that they made no important 

govm-"* or lading change in the political ftate of Bri- 

mentin taiu. After his departure, all things returned 

Britain* • . 

mto 
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into their fprpier courfe, and fp continued. With 
very little variation, for more than ninety 
years.' 

The next ipvafion, ynder the ^Emperor Clau- Some 
dius, was more feriojus, and produced more im- ^dlf by 
portant confequences. As foon as fome of the Claudius. 
Britilh nations in the fouth-ea^l corner of this 
ifland had fubmitted to that Emperor, the Bo- 
mans began to pra6life here their ufual arts fpr 
iecuring, iir^)roving, APd eplarging their acq^i• 
fition^. ^ith this view, they formed a^i^nce8 
with the Iceni, the Dohiuni, th^ Brigantes, and 
perhaps with fome ptl^er Britilh nations % From 
thefe alliances the Romans derived many ad- 
vantages \ They prevented thefe powerful na- 
tions from formirig a qqpfederacy with the other 
British ,(lates, in defence of their cQXfimp\i lU 
^berty, i^nd for expelling the ambitious invades 
of their country, before they had obtaine;d a firm 
J^oting: they alfo gained a plaufible pretence 
of obtruding their commai^^s upon them oti all 
occafipns, under the appearance of friendly ad- 
vices J and if thpfe were not obferved, of quar- 
relling with them, and reducing them to fvib- 
jeftion. Thiswas, ^Qcner or later, the fate of 
all the allies of , that ambitious and artful people, 
as well as of thofe in Britain. 

• -Tkdt. vi<a Agric. c. i^. 

* Tacit. Annal. 1. 12. c. 3i« See feA. i. of this Chap. ^11^ 

5 Tacit. Annal. 1. la. c. 31. 
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Policy of It was with the £ame interefted views that the 
Smperor Claudius and his fuccefibrs heaped fuch 
uncommon favours on Cogidunus, King of the 
Dobuni ; who had early and warmly embraced 
their caufe againft that of his country. This 
prince was not only permitted to retain his own 
dominions, but fome other dates were put under 
his government; to make the world believe that 
the Romans were as generous to their friends as 
they were terrible to their enemies. " For (as 
"^^ Tacitus honefUy confefleth) it was a cuftom 
^* which liad been long received and pra6tifed 
^* by the Romans, to make ufe of kings as their 
^^ inilruments in eftablifhing the bondage of na- 
** tions, and fubje£Hng them to their authority ♦•'' 
The honours and favours which they beftowed 
on Cogidunus, and other kings who embraced 
their caufe, were dangerous and deceitful ; much 
greater in appearance than in reality. They had 
no longer any authority of their own, but were 
wholly fiibfervient to and dependent upon the 
Roman emperors, whofe lieutenants they wefe, 
and by wbom they might be degnided at plea- 
fure. This was the cafe of Cogidunus, as ap- 
pears from the wfcription quoted below K This 
^ery rem^kable idfcription, which was found at 

^ Tacit* viti Agric. 1. 14. 

* Neptimo et Mamrm templmn pio fiM^ dornis dmamf ex 
auaorkate Tiberii Claudiiy C^^ubni rcgis» Icigtti augufti in £■{• 
tftiiiiia» collegium fabrorum» et qui ia eo. a (acrit funt de fiio dedi- 
iattrufit doaante arcem Padente^ l^dentiiu filio. 

Hocf. Brit. Rom* No. 76. p. 19%* 534. 

Chichefter, 
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Cbichefter, A. D. 1723. Ihews; among many 
other curious particulars, that Cogidulaus, King 
of the Dobuni, had affumed the name of Tibe^ 
rius Claudius, in compliment to the Emperor 
Claudius ; and that be had been appointed im- 
perial legate, in which capacity he goyernecl 
that part of Britain which was fubje6ted to hjs 
authority. 

In order dill further to fecure their conqueft^, planted 
the Romans, as (bon as it was poSSbl^^ planted 
a colony of their veteran foldiers and others at 
Camulodunum, which had been the, capital of 
Cunobelinus; agreeably to their conftant pjpacr 
tice of colonifing wherever they conquered. 
From this practice the Romans derived many 
' great advantages. The foldiers were thereby 
rendered more eager to make conquefts of which 
they hoped to enjoy a ihare : their Veterans were 
at once rewarded for their paft fervices, at a very 
fmall expencej and engaged to perform new 
fervices in defence of the ftate, in order to pre* 
ferve their own properties : the city of Rome, 
and other cities of Italy, were relieved from time 
jto time of their fuperfluous inhabitants, who 
were dangerous at home, but ufeful in the 
colonies : the Roman language, laws, manners, 
and arts were; introduced into the conquered 
countries, which were thereby improved and 
adorned, as well as fecured and defended. For 
the capital of every Roman colony was Rome in 
miniature, and governed by fimilar laws and 
magiftrates, and adorned with temples, couits, 

z 3 theatres. 
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theatres, ftatues, &c. in imitation of that greaff 
capital of the world. The fight of this mag- 
nificence charmed the conquered nations, and 
reconciled them to the dominion of a people by 
whom their feveral countries were fo much im- 
proved and beautified. This further contributed 
to accuttom thefe nations to the Roman yoke, by 
engaging them to imitate the magnificence and 
' '' elegance, the pleafures and vices 6f the Romans; 
which rivetted their chains, and made thiem foiid 
of fervitiide^ As 1:h6 Rpinans enlarged their 
Conquefts in feritaiti, ihey planted tiew colonieii 
in themoft cdnvehieni places for prieferving 
^rid' improving thefe conquefl:s ; as at Caerlebri; 
at Liti0oli)^^at Ybi-k!, itid at GheflteK' 

Stili' further tb Teciire t^eir cohqufefti and td 
gam the affe6lioh^ of thofe Sriton^\vhbhaa ftibi 
ihitfed ^o th^ir authority^ the Rbmahs, accord- 
ing tb tli^ir uftial policy in other countries; made 
iioiidon 'arid Verdlaliiilim riiUmd^isi; or fr^'i 
cit'ies^-' bmbAV^ing bti their inhabitants dl the 
yaluaWeftri^ifegfe Byftiik 

inesmi'ihefe'ii^^ were^ in 4 -fS^ years-, 

^fbWde^ With ihhabitatifei Who were allizesloui 
^krti^inS'bf the ttbtaah |bVei^nm^btiV;; Bblth mfk 
fa6ls are dfembtift'rat^d bj^Vtat happened fbthefl 
^wo cities in the ' gteW teVblt uridbr Boadifeik 
TTiiB i^ieyoltfed Britons pbiited like a. ^orretitujicfH 

^ Tacit. >ata Agpc. c. ai. 
^ ' ♦ Vide l.i|>fium de magiittudine Romana^ Ui,c,6. : 

apud Gr9eypm> tbm. a. 

London 
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Loirdon and Verulatniuiii, on accocmfe, of their 
attachment to thd Rotniiti^, arid deffttoy^d lio 
fewer than feventy th66fenft df theSf iriha- 
bitants, which is a flifficient proof of ^heir 
pbpuloufiiefii;^ /. . f , . i , . 

By thefe artsi and by btheiis df a ttiilitary ha- Prefidenttv 
ture, which Ihali be h64^^a*feer mfentibried, the **^*^*^^ 
Romans prefervfed, and i,y degree* enlai^dd ^ef^- 
that firiall province which they formed in this 
fouth-eaft parts of Britain in the reign of Clau- 
dius.. iThe government of this province was 
comniitted, according to cuftom, to a prefident 
or imperial legate. The authority of thefepre- 
fidents of provinces, under the firft Roman eni- 
perors, was very great. They had not only the. 
chief command of the forts, garrifons, and armies 
vsdthin their provinces, but they had alfo the ad< 
miniftration of juftice, and the dire^ion of att^ 
civil affairs in their hands. For by the Romatf 
laws, all the powers of all t^ different magiftrates* 
of the city of Rome were beftowecl upon ever^ 
prefident of a province, within his own pro* 
vince : and, which was ftill tfadtei extraoi*dinary, * 

he wai* not obliged to exercife thefe pol^t^ri^ 
Recording to the laws of Rome, but according ' 
to the general principles of equity, and in that 
manner which feemed to him molt conducive tor 
the good of his province *°. The prdGdentS of 
provinces had alfo a power to appoint com- 



» Tarit. Annal.l.X4.c.33. 

'® Digeft. 1. X. tit. x8. § xo, 11, la. 
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mlffioners, to b«ar and determine fncb caufes as 
they M notleifure to judge of and determine 
in pofom". Thefe extraordinary powers with 
which the prefidents of provinces were invefled, 
were no doubt frequently abufed, to the great 
oppreffion of the provincials. This appeare to 
have been very much the cafe in Britain before 
Julius Agricola was advanced to the government 
of this province. For that excellent perfon em. 
ployed his firft winter in redreffing the grievances 
of the provincial Britons, which had been fo 
great, that they had occafioned frequent revolts, 
and had rendered a ftate of peace more terrible 
to them than a ftate of war". The Emperor 
Hadrian abridged thi^ exorbitant power of the 
prefidents of provinces, by an edia whicTi he 
promulgated, A. D. 131. '3 This was cajUed the 

perpetual edia:, and contained a fyftem of rules 
by which the provincial prefidents were to r^u- 
late their conduft in their judicial capacity, in 
order to render the adminiftratipn of juftice uni- 
form in all the provinces of the empire. 

SSSor. '^^ ?"!? f^''^' ;!'}'> "^^ « any degree inde- 
*""'"»«»• pendent of the prefident of the province was the 
imperial procurator, who had the chief direftioo 
in the coUeaion and management of the imperial 
revenues'*. This officer often a^ed as a fpy 
upon the governor of the province, and informed 

' the 
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the Emperor of any thing that he had obfervecl 
wrong in his conduct '^ At other times, thefe 
officers agreed too well in deceiving the Emperor, 
and in plundering and oppreffing the provincials. 
** Formerly (faid the difcontented Britons before 
" their great revolt) we were fubj^6l only to one 
" king, but now we are under the dominion 
" of two tyrants ; the ifloperial prefident, who in- 
" fults our perfons ; and the imperial procurator^ 
*' who plunders our goods : and the agreement 
"of thefe two tyrants is no lefs pernicious 
" to us than their difcord/^'* Though this 
was the language of violent difcontent, and 
therefore probably too ftrong, yet we have 
reafon to believe, that when a perfe6tly good un- 
derftanding fubfifted between thefe two officers, 
theyfometimes agreed to enrich themfelves at 
the expence of the fiibjeflis ; efpecially in thofe 
provinces that were at a great diilance from the 
feat of empire. 

Frotn the promulgation of the perpetual edifil ^*'**^ 
of the Empercnr Hadria^, A. D* 131. to the final 
departure of the Romans out of this ifland, was 
about three hundred years; and during that long 
period the laws of Rome were firmly eilabliflied 
in all the Roman dominions in Britain. To lay 
before the reader only a catalogue of the titles or 
fubje6ls of thefe laws, could give him little fatif- 
fa£tion, and would fwell this feftion beyond all 
proportion, and therefore mufl not be attempted. 

'^SeeChap.L '^ Tacit tiU Agric c. 15. 

All 
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All thefe laws were cdle6led into one body, 
digefled into regular order, and publiflied by the 
Emperor Juftiniaii, under the title of his Digefts 
Or Pandefts. This admirable fyftem of laws is 
ftill extant, and conftltates the greateft and moft 
valuable part of the corpus juris civilis, or body 
of civil law'\ It is one of the nobleft monu- 
ments of the good fenfe of that illuftrious people, 
and of their great talents for government and le- 
giflation. The introdufltion and eftablifliment 
of thefe wife, juft, and equitable laws, were 
imong the chief advantages which msinkhid 
derived frotii the empire of the Romans : the 
deftru^ion of the atithority, and lofs of the 
knowledge of thfefe laws, were among the moft 
fetal confequences of the fell of that empire: 
a,tid it niay be adddd, that the happy difco very 
of a copy of' the pandefts or Juftinian at Amalphi^ 
A. D. 1^37. by whidh tihe knowledge of thefe 
laws was recovered, was one of the great means 
of raifing the Eufopeamiations ftoiA that'deplor. 
M)le batbirifm into* Vhiich they had long bien 

plunged. *• ■ 

SdSkto The Rotti&Yi tewitories ih Btitam^ 

prowcet. than one hundred and fifty years, made only one 

province *; but about the beginning of the third 

century, they were divided into two pro^inctes, 

by the Empferor Severus '^ At length, when the 

'^ Vide Corpus Juris civilis. 

'" See Dr.Robcrtfon's ififlory of CluricsV. toLL p. 63$ &e. 
p.3x6y^tBCU 

,'^ Herodimi Lj. c 04* 

authority 
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autfiority of thfe Roniktis ektende* av« iiU that 
part of tMs ifl'arid which fc^S to the foOth of the 
\ira:n byt^^feen thfe fifths of Fbtth^ afld Clyde, that 
whole cdiiiitry wis divided into five provinces; 
ofwhofe tikiififes; fitUatioiil3^1ittlitfe,ialfld' inhabi- 
tants, it rtrdy be ptoper to giV6 the followiri^ 
brief aiaioiinf.' 

I. Begihning at the fouth end of the tflahdv Flam 
the firfl jiro^^hce we meet with in this moft per- ^«farleii. 
fetSl ftiate of the Roman government in Britain, 
wkW called Flavia CaefarienfiS. Thii^ provincei 
extended over the whole breadth of the ifland 
wiiere it is broa'deft, from the Laiid's-end in 
Cornwall, to the South Foreland in Kent; and 
was bdiinded oh the fouth by the Englifli Channel^ 
on the north' by tlte Briftol Chatinel, the Severn; 
jthii'thfeThiirWesC Itcdmprehended th6 countries 
of tfte ' DatiMonii, I)tirotriges, Belg», Attre- 
batK, RegfriV and Ckntii; Which kre now Com* 
wdl, De^dttflttre, Dotfetfliire, Somerfetftiirei 
Hkmpflti'f 6, 'Wiltfllir^,*'Bfei*kfliir6, Stingy, Suflfex, 
ittd Km. **^; TK6Vi^'thUiirovibc6j on account 
6f its fittiatibn, is hanled firft, it was kibt firft 
6ftabKftMi'buttheconnttite6 comprehended init 
inade ia *^ ofthe oiiellbman 'province inBriliaih^ 
frbm^t^ ttme' wheii liie^^ flibdued t6 the 

T^i^ii'Mie-Vlmferot ScfVefuS. Whenthat Eita- 
pl^itti*''t!KWt(ed the Rdtnafi tferritories in Britain 
ifitbWb ;^ovinces, thefe cbuntries n!iade a part 
of the fouthern one, and fo continued until Con- 
ftan tine the Qr^t formed them intb a dlltinftpro. 

'°; See;the Map of BritsuDi according to tblWotitia. 

vince. 
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vince, which was called Flavia Caefarienfis, from 
FlaviuSy one of the names of that Emperor. 1' 

Britannia 2. Britannia Prima was probably & named 
becaufe it contained fome of the countries which 
firft fubmitted to the Romans in this ifland* 
This province was bounded on the fouth by the 
Thames^ on the eafl by the Britifli Ocean, on the 
north by the Huraber, and on the weft by the 
Severn ; and comprehended the countries of the 
Dobunt, Cattivellauni, Trinobantes, Iceni, and 
Coritani; which are now Gloucefterflur^, Ox* 
fordfliire, Buckinghamfliire, Bedfordihire, H^rt- 
fordlhire, Middlefex, Eflex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridgefhire, Huntingdonfliire, Northamp* 
tonihire, Leicefterflmre, Rutlandfliire, Lincoln- 
(hirC) Nottingba?ifliir^, and Derbyihire. *' 

Britannia . 3. Britannia Secunda perhaps received that 
name when Severus divided the Roman cbmi« 
nions in Britain into two provinces, of which 
fliis was the fecond. It was bounded on the 
fouth by the Briftol Channel and t^e Severn, on 
the we^ by St. George's Chani^, on the north 
by the Irilh Sea, 4md on the eaft by Britannia 
Prima ^\ This province contained ^he coimtries 
of theComavii, SHures, Pemet^i and Qrduicea^ 
which are now Warwiddhire, Worcefterfliire, 
StUffordfliire, Shropfliire, Chefliire, Hereford* 
flitre, Radnorfhire, Brecknookfhire^ Monmouth* 
flure, Glamorganshire, Caermarthenfhire, P^nu 

** HorC Brit. Rom. p.480. 

'' See the Map of Britain according to the Notitia. 

*^ See the Map. 

brokeil^e». 
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brokefhire, Cardiganfliire, Montgomeryfliire, 
Merionethfliire, Caernarvonfliire, Denbighlhiice, 
and Flintlhire. * - 

4. The fourth province was called Maxima Maxima 
CsefarieQfis ; but neither the reafon of this name^ Caeiamii. 
nor the time when this province was erected, are 
certiunly known. It was bounded on the fouth 

by the Humber, on the eaft by the German 
Ocean, on the weft by the Irifti Sea, and on the 
north by the wall of Severus ; and contained the 
countries of the Parifi and Brigantes; which are 
now the counties of York, Durham, Lancafter, 
Cumberland, and Northumberland. *^ 

5. Valentia was the fifth and moft northerly Vaie&da. 
province of the Romans in Britain. It was 
erefted, A. D. 369. by the vi€borioua general 
TheodofiuB, and called Valentia in honour of 

the Emperor Valens. This province contained all 
that extenfive tra£fc of country which lay between 
the walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius ; and 
was inhabited by feveral Britilh nations, which, 
befides their particular names, were called by the 
general name of Maeatse. 

The Roman emperors, from time to time, ricarof 
created new officers to affift them in the manage- S"***"- 
ment of their prodigious empire ; and made fre- 
quent changes in the diftribution of the civil 
power. It would be very improper to enter upon 
a minute detail of all thefe changes ; but that one 
which was made by Conftantine the Great was fo 

'* Amnuan. Marcellin. L a8. c. 3. See the Map* 
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conGdersible in itfelf, apd lb xmfch aflfe^te^ t^p 
political ftate of Britain, that it n>pr?jts a pl/|Cp 
in this feaion. That renowned Empjsrpr l^vffig 
pbteu?€[d tlxe dominion of the t^vhple P-oman 
empire, by a fer^es of glorious viftories py;er all 
Ihs rivals, divided it into the four preft.6i;urep of 
the Eaft, of lUyricum, pf Italy, and of Ga^ ; 
over each of which he eftaWifli.qda prjB^e6fc, who 
had the chief authority in the civil gpye^rjiipciDt ;af 
his own prefefture. Each of thefe prefe^ures 
were fubdivided into a certain nun?.ber oif 4io- 
^efes, according to its extent and other cdrpufli- 
ilances ; and each of thefe dipQefe3 ,was gQv;e«ned 
under the prefeft, by an officer who was called 
4ihe vicar of that dioc^fe *^ Tbe prefecture pf 
Gmi comprehended the three dJoceXes pf Gs^nl, 
. %)ain, and Britain ; which Uft ^w^ gpV;ei:nQd 
jundertbe.prafefil of Qaul, by an officer call?4 
the vicar qf Britain, wbofe authority. extend?^ 
over fail the provinces in thi3 iflwd. Tlie vicfu: 
of .Rritain ri^fided chiefly.at Lpndon^sHd.U^ed in 
great pomp. His court :was comppfed of the 
following officers for tr^nfe^ijag the bufinefe pf 
his government; a principal pffip^ pf the 
agents, a principal fecretary, two chief *uditpr^ 
of accounts, a mafter of tbeprifons, jak notary, a 
fecr^etery fordifpatches, and affiftant, under-aflift- 
ants^ clerks for appeals, ferje^nts, and inferior 
<)fficers*^ Appeals might be made to him from 
4the governors of the provinces, and from him to 

^ Zofim. 1. a. Mem. de TAcad. dcs Infcript. 1. 8. p. 450. 
" Notitia Imperii, 0,49. 
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the prefeft of Gaul. T^lje title of tbe vicar 
of Britjtin was Spe^bilis (h;i$ ^xcell^qe), md 
the enfigns of his office were a book of in- 
ftru&ions in a green coyer, and five cafUes 
on the triangular forip of the ifland, rqprefenting 
the five provinces under his jurifdi£tion^^ Each 
of the five provinces in Britain had a particular 
governor, who refided within the province, and 
had a court compofed pf a competent num- 
ber of officers for difpatching the feveral br^tnches 
of bufinefs. The governors of the two moft 
iw>rtherly provinces, V^lentia and Maxima Cae- 
farienfis, which were mofi^ expofed to daqger, 
were of confiilar dignity j but thofe of the other 
three were only ftyled prefidents* By the vicar 
of Britain and thefe five governors of provinceci, 
with their refpe6tive officers, aU civil affairs 
were regulated, juflice was adminiflered, an^ 
the taxes and public revenues of all kinds were 
coUeaed.*' 

Though ambition was long the reigning pajC^ Ronum 
fion of the Romans, they were far irom being ****** 
inattentive to their interefls, but (tudied how to 
gain wealth, as well as glory, by their conquefts. 
When pations firft fubmitted to their authority, 
they often obliged them to pay a certain ftipulated 
fum of money, or quantity of corn, annually, by 
way of tribute; leaving them for fome time in 

^" See the Map, Appendix. 

^ Notitia Imperii, c. 49. Heinqcciut Aatiq. Rom. torn. 4* 
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the poffeffion of their other privileges ; and thefe 
nations were called tributaries ^^ Thus Julius 
Caefar impofed a certain annual tribute on the 
Britilh dates which made their fubmiffions to 
him, though he hath not mentioned either the 
nature or quantity of that tribute ^\ But the 
Romans did not commonly continue long to treat 
thofe nations which had fubmitted to them with 
this indulgence, but on one pretence or other 
they foon reduced them into provinces, and fub- 
' je6led them to a great variety of taxations, which 
were levied with much feverity. To this ftatc 
were the Britilh nations reduced by the Em. 
peror Claudius and his fucceflbrs, which mak^s 
it neceflary to give a very brief account of 
fome of the chief taxes which the Romans im-^ 
pofed upon their provinces, and particularly on 
this ifland. 
Lana-tax. ^^^ ^^ *^^ chief taxes which the Romans im- 
pofed on their provincial fubje6ts, was a certain 
proportion of the produce of all their arable 
lands, which may not improperly be called a 
land-tax. This proportion varied at difierent 
times, and in different places, from the fifth 
part to the twentieth, though the mod common 
proportion was the tenth'*. This tax was im- 
pofed upon the people of Britain, with this ad- 
ditional hardfhip, that the^ farmers were obliged 

^ Hdnecdus Antiq. Rom. 1. 1. Append. 114. 
^ C«f. de Bd. Gal. \ 

^' Lipfiut de Magnkud. Rom. L s. c. z. Heinccciot Aati^ 
^in«L<» il^ypendixt 1x5. 

by 
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by the publicans to carry their tithe-corn to a 
great diftance, or to pay them &mie bribe, to be/ 
excufed from that trouble. This great abuie 
was re6lified by Agricola, though the tax itfelf 
was ftill exa6ted, and even augmented ". When 
the Romans had occafion for corn to liipply the 
city of Rome or their armies^ this tax was levied* - 
in kind ; but when they had not, it was paid in 
money according to a certain fixed rate 2*. They^ 
exa^l^d a ftill higher proportion, commonly a 
fifth part of the produce, of orchards, perhapi^ 
becaufe lefs labour was required in their cultiva- ' 
tion ". TThe produce of this land-tax became fo 
great in Britain, by the improvements that were 
made in agriculture, that it not only fupplied 
all the Roman troops in this ifland with corn, 
but afibrded a confiderable furplus for exporta- 
tion '\ 

The Romans alfo impofed a tax, in all the Tax caUed 
provinces of their empire, on pafture-grounds, ^*^p***^ 
or rather on the cattle that graced in them. This 
tox was called Scriptura (the writing), becaufe 
the collectors of it vifited all the paftures, and 
took an exa& lift of all the cattle of difftirent 
kinds in writing, and demanded. a certain fiim 
for each be£^, according to an eftabliflied rate^^ 

^ Tacit, vita Agric. €.19. ^^ Spartian. in Sever, c.8. 

^' Appian. apud Lipfi de Magnitud. Rom. 1. %, c. x. 
^^ Ammian. Marcellin. I.18. c.2. 

^7 Lipf. de Magnitud. Rom. La. c.z. Heinec. Ant. Rom* l*r* 
Append. 1 1 6. 
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This tax proved very oppreffive to the Britons 
when itwas firft impofed by the Emperor Claudius, 
and for fome time after. For as they abounded 
in cattle, it amounted to a great fum ; and being 
deftitute of money to pay the tax, they were 
obliged either to fell fome of their cattie at a 
cbfadvantage, or to borrow money from the 
wealthy Romans at an exorbitant intereft. The 
famous Seneca alone is faid to have lent the dif- 
trefled Britons, on this occafion, the prodigious 
fum of three hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds; and that his demanding it with rigour, 
at a time when they were not able to pay, pufhed 
' them on, among other things, to the great revolt 
under Boadicia^^ This tax was fometimes taken 
in kind, when they needed cattle for their ar- 
mies ^^* Nor were meadows exempted from tax- 
ation ; for a certain proportion of their produce 
(mod probably the tenth) was exacted, in order to 
provide forage for the cavalry. *"* 
Tit on The Romans, not contented with thefe impo- 
fitions on lands of different kinds, extracted taxes 
from the very bowels of the earth, and obliged 
the proprietors of mines of all kinds of metal to 
^ay a certain .proportion of their profits to the 
ilate. Gold mines were commonly feized by the 
emperors, wrought at their expence and for their 

^ Xif^ifin. ex Dione Hiceo in Sever* 

^' Fet« Bunnannus de VedUgd. Pop. Rom« p«49. 

^* Id. ibia. p.4«. 
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profit ; but the proprietors of miiies of filver, 
copper, iron, lead, &c were permitted to work 
them for their own benefit, upon paying the tax 
which was impofed upon them ; which feems to 
have been the tenth partx)f what thejr produced*'. 
The revenue arifing from the mines in fome pro* , 
vinces was prodigious. The filver mines near 
New Carthage in Spain are faid to have em- 
ployed forty thoufand men, and to have yielded 
a revenue of twenty-five thoufand drachma?, or 
600I. of our money a day, to the Romans'**. 
This induftrious people had not been long in 
Britain before they difcovered and wrought mines 
of gold, filver, and other metals to fo much ad^ 
vantage, that they yielded them an ample reward 
for their toils and viftorieSj though we know not 
the particular fum. *^ 

The expences of the Roman empire were di- Roman 
vided into two dafies, which may not impro* ^ ^^ 
perly be called their civil and military lift^^ to lifi.. 
reach of which certain taxes were appropriated^. 
One of the chief branches of revenue that was 
allotted to the fupport of the military eftablifli- 
ment, was the twentieth part of all efiates and 

^' Pet. Bunnannus de Ve^igaL Pop. Rom. p.So.— If this wu 
die tenth part of the produce of theie miaesy as it probably was» 
they yielded 6oocl. of our money a day, which was three (hillings 
a day for erery peHbn employed Sn working them. The drachmas 
u computed at eight in the ounce of filver» which b the loweft 
computation. 

♦' Strabo. Lj. p. 147* 148. ^ Tacit, vite Agrlc, c i». 

^ Sueton. in Auguftumi c 99. 

A A d legacies 
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legacies that were left by wiH to fiich perTom m 
-were without a certatn degree of c<Mifiing«iii|ty, 
orwotild not have been entitled to them by right 
ofWood without that will. This tax was collefiled 
in Britahi, and in all the other provinces of 
the empire, and yielded a very great revenue. 
It was generally paid with plealbre ; as thofe who 
had gotten eftates and legacies to which they had 
BO natural right, were in ftich good-humour, 
that they did not grudge to pay a moderate pro- 
portion of them to the ftate ^*. Another branch 
of revenue which was apprc^riated to the military 
lift, was the twenty-fifth part of the price of all 
the flaves that were fold in all the provinces of 
the Roman empire ; and confidering the great 
number of thefe flaves, and the high prices at 
which fome of them were fold, this tax muft have 
produced a very great fum ^*. To this lift alfo was 
allotted the money which arofe from the tax upon 
all kinds of goods that were fold by auction, or 
in the public markets, abo^e a certain value. 
This tax was fometimes the two hundredth, 
fometimea the one hundredth part, and fome- 
times a greater proportion of the price. ^^ 

There is fufficient evidence that the Roman 
emperors, fbmetimes at kaft', impded a oipita- 
tion, or poll-tax, on all their provincial fab- 
je£ts; tiiough the quantity and proportioQ of 

^' Petnis Bonnaniuxs de Ve^gaL Pop. Rom. c.xi. 

^ Lipiius de Magnitud, Rom. 1. 1. c.4. ^ 

^ Burman. p. 68. LipC l.z.c.4» Clarke on Coiniy p.xSS. Note 

10 thia 
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this tax, the manner in which it was levied^ and 
fome other circumftances of it, are not very well 
known ^. It appears that this tax, with anoth^ 
upon the bodies of the dead before they were 
allowed to be buried, were levied in Britain, and 
occafioned great difcontent. The famous Boa- 
dicia complained bitterly of thefe two taxes, in 
her harangue to the Britiih army, before the bat- 
tle with the Romans under Suetonius. <^ Have 
** we not been deprived of our moft valuable 
^^ pofleffions, and do we not pay many heavy 
^^ taxes for what remains? Befides all the various 
^^ impdOitions on our lands and goods, are not 
^^ our bodies taxed, and do we not pay for the 
« Very heads on our fhoulders ? But why do I 
^^ dwell oil their impofitions upon the living, 
" when even the dead are not exempted from 
^^ their exa&ions ? Do you not all know how. 
** much we are obliged to pay for the bodies of 
^ our departed friends ? Thofe who are fubje^l 
** to other nadons are fubje6t only for life, but 
<< fudi is the exquifite tyranny and in£itiable 
<< avarice df the Romans, that they extort taxes 
« 6veii from the dead*** ^' 

The Romans impofed a great variety of ta^ices Variout 
on particular things, as on houfes, pillars, ^^* 
h^irtbs, on feveral kinds of animals, on urine, 
ihiQg, Ice* and (if we can believe fome authors) 
even on ihe air itfelf, in all the provinces of 

^* LakJtt cha^iL ▼•!, t» $• Upfius de M».giutu(l. Rom. Li* cj* 
^ Xi^ulia. ex Dkne Nkco m Nerone. 
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their empire *^ Artifts of all kinds paid a cer- 
tain tax for the liberty of exercifing thdr ieveral 
arts; thofewho adminiillered to luxury, and made 
the greateft profits, paying the greateftfums: 
nor did the mighty monarchs of Rome diidain 
to claim a fhare in the diftionouraWe gains of 
female proftitution *'• In this enumeration of 
taxes, no notice hath been taken of the portoria of 
the Romans, which correfponded to our cuftoms 
on all goods exported and imported, though they 
conftituted one of the chief branches of their 
revenues in fome provinces, and were not incon- 
fiderable in Britain, becaufe they will fall more 
naturally under our confideration in the hiftory 
of commerce. ^* 
Outran^ It is not to be imagined, that all thefe taxes 
were impofed on the provincial Britons imme- 
» diately after they fubmitted to the Roman go- 
vernment. It was the wife policy of the Romans 
to treat their new fubje6ls with great lenity, 
and to accuftom them to the yoke by degrees ; 
impofing one tax after another, as their im- 
provements in arts and opulence enabled them to 
pay them. Nor is it to be fuppofed,^that all thefe 
taxes were invariably and conftantly exadled, 
even after they had been impofed. For it ap- 
pears from the cleared evidence, that there were 
great changes made by the Romans, both in 
the nature and meafure of their taxes, acccnrd^ 

'^ Petnis Burmannus de Ve^gaL Bop. Rom. c. i». 
»» Id. ibid. »«^SeeChap.VI. 
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ing to the circum fiances df the date, and the 
diipofitions of the emperors. Alexander Severus 
in p rticular, who filled the imperial throne from 
A.D. 223. to A.D. 236. prompted by the good- 
nefs of his heart, made a very great and impru- 
dent redu6tion of the provincial taxes, which 
proved his ruin **. But it is improper to enter 
into any further detail of thefe changes and 
variations. 

Though it is impoffible to difcover the exa6l; Ampunt ^ 
value of the Roman revenues in Britain, we have ^^^ ^^ 
reafon to believe, that thefe revenues were very nues in 
confiderable. They were fufficient, not only to ®"***"' 
defray all the expences of the civil government, 
and to fupport a very large military eftabliih- 
ment, but alfb to afford valuable remittances to 
the imperial treafury. For the Romans were too 
wife a people to preferve an unprofitable conqueft 
for fo long a time, and with fo much apxiety 
and labour. The Britilh revenues were even fo 
great, that they encouraged feveral generals to 
aflume the imperial purple, and enabled them 
to fupport that high dignity without any other 
income ^^ If the calculations of Lipfius, con- 
cerning the Roman revenues of Gaul, be juft, 
thofe of Britain could not be lefs than two mil- 
lions fterling annually". This is one proo^ 
among many others, that this ifland did not 
recover the damage which it fuftained, by the 

^ Lampridiut in yita AJexandri^ 0.39. p.965. 

'« 8m Chap.!. '* tipfiiu dt MagnitucL Rom. l.». c. j. 
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departure <£ the Romaas, and 4^ devaftat^ons 
which fucceeded that event, for more tbaa a 
thouiand years. 
Military . Such was the regular plan of the civil govern- 
^^" xnent of the Romans in Britain :, it is now time 
to take a ihort view of their military arrange- 
ments in thisifland^ which were no Idis prudent 
and regular. 
Difanned One of the firft Heps the Romans took, after 
JiW" *^^y ^^^ fubdued fome of the Britifli nations, 
Britons, was to dilarm them ; in order to put it out of 
their power to fhake off the yoke, and recover 
their freedom. But as there is nothing a braive 
and martial people reiign with £> much reluc- 
tance as their arms, the Britons ftruggled hard to 
retain them, and oppoied this meafure with great 
vigour, in frequent revolts and- infurre£lions ^K 
At length however the Romans prevailed, and 
entirely difarmed all the provincial.Britons, who 
foon after \q& all their martial fpirit, and be- 
x^ame an abje£t and daflardly people, without 
either inclination or ability to refill the will of 
their lordly mailers. 
^J^^ Still further to fecure their conquefts in this 
youth. ifland, and to make thefe conquefts the means of 
^ftabliihing their power in other places, the Ro- 
mans prefled into their fervice gfeat number^ of 
the braveft and moft robuftof the Britilh youlli, 
trained them to the ufe of arms, and fent liiem 

^^ Tacit. Annal. hi%. c.31^ 
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into di&rent and diftant provinces of tbmt 
empire *^ ^ ' 

As the Romans advanced in their ccmquefts Built fom. 
in Britain, they built chains of forts in the mod 
proper fituations, with a view of keeping thofe 
nations who had fubmitted in fubjedtion, and of 
repelling the incurfions of thofe who were ftili 
unconquered ^^ 

But the chief engine employed by the Ro- StaiMfing 
mshs, both in making and fecuring their con- ^^^* 
quefts here, as well as in other countries, was 
their (landing army, which was conftituted and 
regulated in the wifeft manner for anfwering 
both thefe purpofes. Though this is certainly 
not the proper place to give a minute delinea- 
tion of the conftitution of a Roman army, it 
may not be improper to take notice, that the 
troops which were ftationed in this ifland, were 
colle3;ed from many diftin6t and remote pro- 
vinces of the empire ; and differed from each 
other, and from the Britons, in their manners, 
cuiloms, and languages ^^ By this contrivance 
they were prevented from forming conlpiracies 
among themfelves, or with the native Britons, 
in order to call ojHFthe Romaic yoke. After the 
provincial Britons were fo entirely fubdued and 
difarmed, that no further infurre6lions were to 
be apprehended from them, the Rom^m troops 



'^ Taxk. viu Agric. c.13. to 31. 

*7 Tacit. Annal. L i». c^ji. Vita Agric« ca^. 

^' Notitia IiD|>eni> §s%» 63* 
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were, for the moil part, withdrawn from the in- 
' ternal parts of the provinces, and ftationed on 

the frontiers for their protedlion. 
Change in About the fame time that the new arrange- 
the mil*, jnents, which haVe been above defcribed, were 

tary go- 

yenunent. made in the civil government df the empire, a 
fimilar change ^as made in the government of 
its military forces. Conftantine the Great, think- 
ing the praetorian prefects, who had the chief 
direction both of civil and military affairs, were 
too powerful, he diverted them of their military 
authority, and appointed in their room two new 
officers, called Magiftri militum (mafters of thfe 
foldiers) J One of which had the chief command 
of the cavalry, and the other of the infantry*^. 
Neither of thefe generals had their ordinary re- 
iidence in Britain, which was too remote from 
the center of the empire ; but the Roman troops 
in this ifland were commanded under them^ by 
the three following officers: i. Comes littoris 
Saxonici per Britannium, the Count of the Saxon 
fliore in Britain, z. Comes Britanniarum, the 
Count of Britain. 3. Dux Britanniarum, the 
Duke of Britain ^. Of thefe three officers, and 
the forces under their command, the following 
ihort account will be fufficient. 
Count of In the third century the fouth and eaft coafts 
^ Saxon ^f Britain began to be much infcfted by Saxon 
pirates, and from thence got the name of Littus 
Saxonicum, the Saxon Ihore. To proteft th# 

'^ Zofim. La* Notit. Inpcr. § S34 ^ S^ $s*f 5Z* H* 
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country from the depredations of thefe pirs^es, 
the Romans not only kept a fleet on thefe coafls^ 
but alfo built a chain of forts in the mod conve- 
nient places, into which they put garrifons : and 
the officer who commanded in chief all thefe 
forts and garrifons, was called Cpmes littoris 
Saxonici per Britanniam, the Count of the Saxon 
fhore in Britain. The number of thefe forts was 
nine ; and they were fituated at the following 
places ; beginning at the mod northerly^ and 
advancing fouth wards, i. Branodunum, Bran* 
caller: 2. Garionnonum, Burghcaftle, near Yar- 
mouth ; both on the Norfolk coafli : 3. Othona, 
Ithanchefter, not far from Maiden, in Eflex: 
now overflowed by the fea : 4; Regulbium, Re4t 
culver : 5. Rutupae, Richborough : 6. Dubris, 
Dover : 7. Lemanae, Lime ; thefe four lafli on 
the coafl; of Kent: 8. Anderida, Haftings, or 
Eafl;.Boum, in Suflex : and 9. Portus Adurnus, 
Portfmouth, in Hampftiire ^*. Thefe nine forts 
were garrifoned by about 2200 foot, and 200 
horfe. The enfigns of the Count of the Saxon 
ihore in Britain were, a book of inftru6tions, 
and the figures of nine caflles, reprefenting the 
nine forts under his command. The court of 
this count was compofed of the following of- 
ficers : A principal officer from the court of the 
mailer of the foot: two auditors from the above- 
mentioned court : a mailer of the prifons, from 
the fkme court: a fecretary: an affiilant: an 

** Hociify Brit Rom. p.479« Ste Apptndix. 
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under-affiftant : a regifter: clerks of appeals: 
ferjeants, and other under officers* ^* 
Counts of In tlie courts of the Roman emperors, from 
Britain. Auguftus dowDwards, there were certain coiin- 
lellors who attended the emperor, both at home 
and abroad, to affift him with their advice on 
all occafions. Thefe counfellors were ftiled Co- 
mites Auguflales, pr Comites Augufti, compar 
nibns of the emperor, from their conflapt at* 
tendance on his perfon. They were divided 
into three orders or degrees, and thofe of each 
order had certain privileges and appointments^ 
while they attended the imperial court. As 
thefe comites or companions had frequent ac- 
cefe to the emperors, they often ftood high in 
their favour^ and obtained from them the go* 
vernment of provinces, towns, foxts^ ahd caftles, 
and other offices of profit and honour. When 
jdiefe comites left the impenal court, to take 
upon them the government of a province, town, 
or caftle, or the exiercife of any office, they were 
no longer called Comites An^iftales, compa- 
nions of the emperdr, but Comites of fuch a 
province, town^ caftle, or office ^^ Sttc^ were 
the Comites littoris Sfi^Lohici per BritaiiTyiam^ 
the Counts of the Saxon fhore in Britain % and 
fuch alfo were the Comites Britanni^um, or 
Counts of Bri^n. Thefe iaft counts commanded 

*' Notida* $5». See Appendix* 

«3 Selden't Tttlet of Honour, ^%4h &c. Du Cange CloC ▼• 

Comitet* 

the 
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the Roman forces in the interior parts of Britain, 
diftributed into the towns, forts, and caftlei in 
thefe parts. The forces under the counts of 
Britain are fuppofed to have hee% originally 
about ,300a foot and 600 horfe ; but after the 
internal tranquillity of the country was fully 
fecured, thefe forces feemto have been removed 
out of the ifland, or to have been ftationed on 
the frontiers ; for in the fifty-third fe6l:ion of 
the Notitia Imperii, where the court of this 
count is defcribed, no notice is taken of any 
forces under his command* ^^ 

The word Dux (which originally fignified ^ Duke of 
commander or leader of an army in general) ^'^^'^ 
under the lower empire became the title of a 
particular military officer, who commanded the 
Homan forces in a certain diftri^l, moft com- 
monly on the frontiers*^. Such was the Dtix 
Britanniarum, or Duke of Britain, who com- 
manded on the northern frontiers^ over thirty, 
feven fortified places, and the troops ftationed 
in them. Twenty-three of thefe forts under the 
government of the Duke of Britain, werefitoated 
^n the line of Severus's wall; and the other 
ftmrteen at no great diftance from it ^; In th^fe 
thirty-feVen forts or ftations, about 14,000 foot 
«id 900 horle were placed in garrifons^^^ The 



*♦ Notida Imperii. J 40. s$' Brady Hift. v.i. p. 41. 
'* Zofim. 1.2. Du Cange GkCv. Diix. _ 
*^ Notitia Imperii, $63. Horflcy Brit* Rom» p.477. 
•^ Brady Hift^ V.I. p.47« 
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court of the Duke of Britain was ejcaftly fimiliar 
to that of the Couut of the Saxon fliore above 
defcribed% 
Kuteberof From thii fliort account of the military efta^ 
^ffi^'^ blifliment of the Romans in Britain, it appears 
that the ordinary Handing army in this ifland 
confided of about ic^,2oo foot, and 1700 horfe. 
It is not indeed to be imagined that the feveral 
corps of which it was compofed were always 
complete, elpecially when it is confidered that 
many of them received their recruits from very 
diftant countries. It is rather probable, that 
the effe6tive men in the ordinary (landing army 
here, were feveral thoufands Ihort of the above 
number ; efpecially after the troops under thq 
command of the Count of Britain were with- 
drawn. This army, befides performing the three 
important fervices of guarding the coafls againfl 
the Saxon pirates, fecuring the internal tran- 
quillity of the country, and protecting the 
northern frontiers from the incurfions of the 
Scots and Pi6ls, executed many noble works of 
utility and ornament. 

From this very brief and imperfect delineation 
of thecivil and military government, of the Ro- 
mans in this ifland, it will appear that they were 
not altogether unworthy of the high compliment 
which is paid them on this fubjedt by the mod il^ 
luftrious of their own poets : 

Cxcudent alii fpiranda mollius xrsi : 
Credo equidemy vivos ducent de marmore vultut : 
Oiibunt cauflas melius^ ccelique meatus 
Deicribeiit radioy et furgentia fidera dicent. 

Tu 
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Tu regcre imperio populos, Romtne : memento, 
(Hz tibi erunt^artes) pacifque imponerc morem, 
Parcerefubje<lit, et debellarefiiperboi. . 

JBneid. lib.Ti. ▼•S4f* 

The final departure of the Romans out of Bri- 
tain feems to have been attended with an almoft ' 
total diflblutiQn of all order, law, and govern- ^ de- 
ment. The wretched Britons, inftead of reco- v^xtmt of 
vering their liberty by that event, beheld them- ^^^^^ 
felves plunged into a ftate of anarchy and con- 
fufion, more deplorable than their former fervi- 
tude. The families of the ancient Britifh princes 
had been either extinguiflied or blended with the • 
common people j fo that few or none could pro- 
duce any title to feize the reins of government. 
The Romans had ft) entirely excluded the native 
Britons from all concerns in the adminiftration 
of civil and military affairs, that few of them 
had any (kill or capacity in the condu£t of fuch 
affairs. Nothing can be more fhocking than the 
pi6lure which is drawn by our mofl ancient hif- 
torian Gildas, of the political condition of t]be 
provincial Britons, after the departure of thofe 
who had been fo long their governors and guar- 
dians. It reprefents them as ^ lawlefs, diforderly, 
abandoned rabble ; flaughtered by the Scots and 
Pi6i;s, almoft without refiflance ; and flaughtering 
one another, as foon as thefe commoa enemies 
retired. " 

In a little time the miferies of this flate orBridfligo* 
anarchy became fo intolerable, that the Britons, 

« GildtelGft.c.t;»ii. 
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' in order ta prefetre themfelves ftpm total de- 
ftru^tion, fouiKL it neceflaiy to reftore monar- 
cbical gOvieriiDaent, in imitation of' that under 
which they had formerly lived in great fecurity. 
But th'ey feem to have heen very unfortunate in 
the choice of their firft monarchs. " They fet 
*' up kin^ (fays Gildas) but nol in God, and 
*^ thefe kings were, in a little time, cut off by 
*« thofe who had advanced them, and others 
** elfefiled in their room, ftill more cruel and 
" unworthy^.*' Hiflory hath not preferved fo 
much as the names of thefe unfortunate moment- 
ary monarchs. We are only told, that when a 
report prevailed that the Scots and Pi6ls were 
meditating a more formidable^invafion than any 
of the former ones, with a defign to conquer the 
whole countiy, and fettle in it, a general conven- 
tion Was called of all who poiTefled any authority 
among the Britons. In this afTembly Vortigern 
(who is called by Gildas Duke of the Britons, 
probably in imitation of the Roman officer who 
bore that title) had the chief fway* By his in- 
fluence the Saxons were invited into Britain, who 
brought about another revolution in the conftitu- 
tion, government, and laws, of the greateft part 
of this ifland'*" J which will be the fubje6t of the 
third chapter of the fecond book of this work. 

^ Cadm Hift. C.19. 70 i^^ jbid. c. aa, a^. 

END OF THE FlftST VOiiUME. 



jStrahan and Preftoo, 
|&bteri-Streft> Jktndoo. 
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